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PBEFACE. 



Vi^Eious eiitlons of tlie Philosophkal Papers of Franklin 
appeared before the year 1706 ; collections, comprehend- 
ing political and miscellaneous pieces, were issued in 
different forms in 177& and 1787; and in 1793, 
appeared for the first time that well-known miscellany, 
which has been so often printed, under the title of the 
Life and Essays of Dr Franklin. 

In 1806, 'a much larger collection was published 
by two London bookselling houses, under the title of 
*‘Phe Complete Works, in Philosophy, Politics, and 
Morals, of the late Dr Benjamin Franklin,** forming 
three volumes octavo ; and in the editoris preface the 
following remarkable statement was made, with refer- 
ence to the non-publication of an authentic edition of 
the works of the American philosopher by the indi- 
vidual to whom he entrusted the task on his deathbed : — 
bequeathing his papers, it was no doubt the 
intention of the testator, that the world should have the 
chance of being benefited by their publication. It w^as 
so understood by the person in question, his grandson, 
who, accordingly, shortly after the death of his great 
relative, hastened to London, the best mart for literary 
property; employed an amanuensis for many months 
in copying; ransacked our public libraries, that nothing 
might escape ; and at length had so far prepared the 
works of Dr Franklin for the press, that proposals were 
made, by him to several of our principal booksellers for 
the sale of them. They were to form three quarto 
volumes, and were to contain all the writings, published 
and unpublished, of Franklin, with Memoirs of his Life, 
brought down by himself to the year'l,757j and con- 
tinued to his death by the legatee. Phey were to bo 
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published in three different languages, and the countriest 
corresponding to those languages, France, Germany, and 
England, on the same day. The terms asked for the 
copyright of the edition were high, amounting to several 
thousand pounds, which occasioned a little demur ; but 
eventually they would have no doubt been obtained. 
Nothing more was heard of the proposals or the work, 
in this its fair market. The proprietor, it seems, had 
found a bidder of a different description in some 
emissary of government, whose object v/as to wdthhoid 
the manuscripts from the world, not to benefit it by 
their publication ; and they thus either passed into other 
hands, or the person to whom they were bequeathed 
received a remuneration for suppressing them. This, at 
least, has been asserted by a variety of persons, both in 
this country and America, of whom some were at the 
time intimate with the grandson, and not wholly 
unacquainted with the machinations of the ministry ; 
and the silence which has been preserved for so many 
years respecting the publication, gives additional credi- 
bility to the report. What the manuscripts contained, 
that should have excited the jealousy of government, 
we are unable, as we have never seen them, pf?sitively 
to affirm ; but from the conspicuous part acted by the 
author in the American E,evmlution and the wars con- 
nected with it, it is by no means difficult to guess ; ami 
of this w'e are sure, from his character, that no dispo- 
sition of his writings could have been more contrary to 
his intentions or wishes.” 

Whatever truth there may be in this statement— and wo 
have never beard of its being contradicted — the authentic 
edition ultimately did appear in 1817, under the care of 
I)r Franklin’s grandson, William Temxde Franklin. 

Such is a brief outline of the history of Dr Fi'anklirfs 
writings. It remains that a few words be said respect- 
ing the present edition. 

It is designed as an improvement upon the popular 
miscellany which was first published in 1798. The 
British booksellers have jminted that work over a, 7 ui 
over again, without making any attempt to remedy iis 
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deficiencies or to accommodate it to the present state of 
llformation on the subjects it embraces. In’ this edition, 
an effort has been made to render the woric, in these 
respects, more worthy of the public patronage. : 

l.^Tlie life of the Author by himself, from his birth 
to 1731, has received some additional notes, marked by 
being enclosed within brackets. 

^ 2. instead of the continuation of the Life, usually- 
given, and which now appears meagre and unsatisfaetory^ 
a very ample Memoir 1ms been ' prepared. It not ouly 
details his philosophical and political career -with con- 
siderable minuteness, but presents notices of the chief 
associates of Franklin, besides many historical and 
geographical notes w^hich seem necessary for the British 
i-eader of the present day. In the preparation of this 
narrative, and its notes, besides various historical -ft'orks, 
recourse has ^been had to the pages of the North 
American Heview, the American Encyclopedia, Watson’s 
Annals of Philadelphia, Lord Woodhouselee’s Life of 
Karnes, the Biographic Univcrseiie, and some other 
European and American publications. Cai'e has also 
been taken that the hlemoir should be consistent with 
such parts of the publication of 1617 as bear upon the 
subject. With these advantages, it may be confidently 
described as the most complete account of Franldin uJdch . 
has ever been ffwen to the British pmUic. 

S. The Miscellany w'hich foilo-ws the Life has received 
several important additions. V 

Altogether*, the publishers allow themselves to hope, ' 
that, in the present edition, the wisdom which Franklin 
has bequeathed to mankind iu the example of his life, 
and in his writings, will carry more meaning to the 
understandings of the great bulk of men, than it has 
ever done in any previous form. 
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LIFE OF 

BBFJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


EARLY HEE. 

My Dear Son, 

I HAVE amused myself with collecting some little anec- 
dotes of my family. You may x’omemher the inquiries 
I made, when you wore with me in England, among 
such of my relations as were then livmg ; and the 
journey I undertook for that piu'pose. To he acquainted 
%-vith the pairfciculars of my parentage and life, many of 
which arc unknoT.m to you, I flatter myscif will afford 
tlio same pleasure to you as to me. I shall now relate 
them : it will he an agreeable employment of a week’s 
uninterrupted leisure, which I promise myself during 
my present retirement in the countiy. There are also 
other Biotives which induce me, to the undertaldng. 
From the bosom of po%^erty and obscurity, in wlucli I 
drew my first breath, and spent, my earliest years, I 
have raised myself to a state of opulence and to some 
degree of celebrity in the world, A constant good 
fortune haa attended me through every pexnod of lilo 
to my present advanced age ; ami my descendants may 
be desirous of learning what were .the means of which 




I made use, and wBich, thanks to the assisting han^d of 
Providence, have proved so eminentiy snccessfuL They 
may also, sliould they ever foe placed in a similar sitmv- 
tion, derive some advantage from my narrative. ^ 

When I reflect, as I frequently do, upon the felicity 
I have enjoyed, I sometimes say to myself, that, were 
the offer made to me, I would engage to run again, 
from beginning to end, the same career of life. Ail 1 
would ask, should foe the privilege of an author, to 
correct, in a second edition, cei*tain error’s of the first. 

I could wish, likewise, if it were in my po^yer, to change 
some trivial incidents and events lor others more fa- 
vourable. Were this, however, denied me, still woifld 
I not decline the offer. But since a repetition of life 
cannot take place, there is nothing \yhich, in my opi- 
nion, so nearly resembles it? as to call to mmd all its 
circumstances, and, to render their ^memforance more 
durable, commit them to writing. - By thus employing 
myself, I shall yield to the inclination, so natural in old 
men, to taHc of themselves and their exploits, and may 
freely follow my bent, without being tiresome to those 
who, from respect to my age, might thinlc themselves 
obliged to listen to me | as they wHi be at liberty to 
read me or not as they please. ^ ^ 

In fine— and I may as well avow it, since nobody 
would believe me were I to deny it— I shall, perhajis, 
by this employment,, gratify my vanity. Scarcely, in- 
deed, have X overheard or read the introductory phrase, 

“I mm say wmaut mmlyr staking and 

characteristic instance of vanity has mimeauitely fol- 
lowed. The generality of men hate vayiity «i others, 
however strongly they may be tinetureu with it thcin- 
seives ; for myself, I pay obeisance to it whei’evcr I 
meet with it, persuaded that it is advantageous, as w’ell 
to the individual whomit governs, s« to' those who are ^ ; 
. within the sphere of its influence. Of consequeueo, it 
would, in many cases, mot foe wholly absurd, %t a nmn , ' 
should-'mint his vanity among the othwsweete of 
and give tlianks to Frovidence for the folessiiig. 
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And here let me with: all humility acknowledge, that 
to Divine Providence I am indebted for the felicity I 
have hitherto enjoyed. It is that Power alone which 
has furnished me with the means I have employed, 
and that has crowned them with success. My faith, 
in this respect, leads me to hope, though I cannot count 
upon it, that the Divine goodness will still be exercised 
towards me, either by prolonging the duration of my 
happiness to the close of life, or by giving, me fortitude 
to support any melancholy rovei’se, wliich may happen 
to me as to so many others. My future fortune is un- 
known but to Him in whose hand is our destiny, and who 
can make our very afflictions subservient to our benefit. 
One of ray uncles, desirous, like myself, of collecting 
anecdotes of our family, gave me some notes, from 
which 1 have derived many particulars respecting our 
ancestors. From these I learn, that they had lived in 
the same village (Eaton in Northamptonshire), upon a 
freehold of about thirty acres, for the space at least of 
three hundred years. How lonp; they had resided there 
prior to that period, my uncle had been unable to dis- 
cover ; probably ever since the Institution of surnames, 
when they took the appellation of Franklin, which had 
formerly been the name of a particular order of zndi- 
viduals.* ' ' ‘ , • ' 

This petty estate would not have sufficed for their 
subsistence, had they not added the ti’ade of blacksmith, 
which w'as perpetuated in the family down to my uncle’s 
time, the eldest son having been uniformly brought up 

^ In early times in England, was a title of honour, 
equivalent to the term emninj ^mikmani Chaucer calls Ida 
eoun^ry gentleman a /mnHUn ; and* after deaenbing his good 
house-kiHiping, thus characterises him ■ 

This worthy franklin bore a pur^ of silk 
Fix'd to his girdle, white as momihg milk ; 

Knight of the shire, first justice at th* assixe. 

To help the poor, the doubtful to advise, 

3n all employmenta generou$, just, he proved* 
Ecnown’d for courtesy, by all beloved. 
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to this employiiaent— a custom wliicb botli lie aud mj 
father observed with respect to their eldest sons, 

111 the researches I made at Eaton, I found no ac- 
count of their births, marriages, and deaths, earlier 
than the year 1555 ; the parish register not extending 
farther back than that period. This register informed 
me, that I was the youngest son of the youngest branch 
of the family, counting five generations. My grand- 
father, Thomas, was born in 1598; lived at Eaton till 
he was too old to continue his trade, when he retired 
to Banbury, in Oxfordshire, where his son John, who 
was a dyer, resided, and with -whom my hither v'aa 
apprenticed- He died and was buried there ; we siiw 
bis monument in 1758. His eldest son lived in the 
family house at Eaton, ivbich he bequeathed, with the 
land belonging to it, to his only daughter ; who, in con- 
cert with her husband, Mr Fisher of Wellingboi'ough, 
afterwards sold it to Mr Estead, the present proprietor. 
My grandfather had four surviving sons, Thomas, 
John, Benjamin, and Josiiis, I shall give you such par- 
ticulars of them as my memory will furnish, not having 
my papers here, in wdiich you will find a more miiiute 
account, if they are not lost during my absence. 

Thomas had learned the trade of a blacksmith under 
his fatlier ; but, possessing a good natural understand- 
ing, he' iniproved it by study, at the solicitation of a 
gentleman of the name of ikilmer, who was at that 
time the principal iniiabitant of the village, and ivho 
encoui'aged, in like manner, all my uncles to cultivate 
their minds. Thomas thus rendered himself compe- 
tent to the functions of a country attoxmey ; soon be- 
came an essential personage in the affairs of the village ; 
and w'as one of the chief movei’S of every public enter- 
prise, as well relative to the county as the town of 
Northampton. A variety of remarkable incidents were 
told us of him at Eaton. After enjoying the esteem 
and patronage of Lord Halifax, he died Januai-y (>, 
1702, pi*ecisely four yeai'S before I was born. The. 
recital that was made us of his life and character, by 
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some, aged persons of tlie. village, struck you I remem- 
ber as extraordinary, from its analogy to what you 
knew of myself. Had he died/^ said you, just four 
years later, one would have supposed a transmigration 
of souls.” 

John, to the best of my belief, was brought up to the 
trade of a wool-dyer. Benjamin seiwed his apprentice- 
ship in London to, a silk-dyer. Ho was an industrious 
nmn—X remember him well ; for, while I was a child, 
he joined my father at Boston, and lived for some years 
in the house with us. A particular affection had always 
subsisted between my father and him ; and I was his 
godson. He arrived to a great age. He left behind 
hhn two quarto volumes of poems in manuscript, con- 
sisting of little fugitive pieces addressed to his friends. 
He had invented a short-hand, which he taught me, 
but, having never made use of it, J have now forgotten 
it. He was a man of piety, and a constant attendant 
on the best preachers, whose sermons he took a plea- 
sure in wilting down accordingto the expeditory method 
he had devised. Many volumes were thus collected 
by him. He was also extremely fond of politics ; too 
much so, perhaps, for his situation. I lately found in 
London a collection which he hadmadeof all theprincipal 
pamphlets relative to public affairs, from the year ib-il 
to 1717, Many volumes are wanting, as appears by the 
series of num Gel's ; but there still remain eight in folio, 
and twent^^-four in quario and octavo. The collection 
had Mien into the hands of a second-hand bookseller, 
wlio, knowing me by bswing sold me some books, brought 
it to me. My uncle, it seems, had left it behind him 
on his departure for America, about fifty years ago. I 
found various notes of his writing in the margins. IBs 
grandson, Samuel, is now living at Bo^on. 

Our Immble family had early embraced tlie principles 
of the Reformation. They remained faithfully attached 
daring the rei^u of Q,ueen Mary, when they were in 
danger of being molested on account of their zeal 
against popery. They had an English Bible, and to, 
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conceal it the more securely, they coneeiTed the project 
of fastening it open, with pack-threads across the 
leaves, on the inside of the lid of a homely domestic 
utensil When my grandfather wished to read to his 
family, he reversed the lid of the utensil upon his 
knees, and passed the leaves from one side to the other, 
which were held down on each by the pack-thx’eiid« 
One of the children was stationed at the door, to give 
notice if he saw the proctor (an officer of the spiritual 
court) make his appearance ; in that case, the ha was 
restored to its place, with the Bible concealed undei it 
as before. I had this anecdote from my uncle Bcnja- 

The whole family preserved its attachment to the 
Church of England till towards the close of the reign 
of Charles II., when certain ministers, who had been 
rejected as nonconformists, having held conventicles 
in Northamptonshire, they were joined by Benjanun 
and Josias, who adhered to them ever after, riie rest 
of the family continued in the episcopal church. 

My father, Josias, married early in life. He wont, 
w-itli his wife and three children, to New England, 
about the year 1682. Conventicles being at tliat time 
prohibited by law and frequently disturbed, some con- 
siderable persons of Ins acquaintance determined to go 
to America, where they hoped to enjoy the free exer- 
cise of their religion, and my fatlier was prevailed on 
to accompany them. ^ 

My father had also, by the same wife, four children 
born in America, and ten others by a second wite, 
making in all seventeen. I remember to have seen 
thirteen seated together at his table, who all arrived at 
yeare of maturity, and were married.. I was the last 
of the sons, and the youngest child, excepting two 
dau«^hters, I was boxm at Boston, in New EMghiiMl, on 
the 17th of January 1706.* My mother, the second 

* [Boston is the capital of the state of l^lassadmsetts, and tlm 
Jlargest town In New England, 210 miles north-east of New York, 
300 TirtUfM north-east of ^BUIladclphisu It is situated, at liho 
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wife, T?ras Abiali Folger, daugliter, of; Fetor Folger, one 
of the first colonists of New Ehglandj^ of wiiom Cotton 
Mather makes honourable mentioii> in his Ecclesiastical 
History of that province, as a pious and learned Eng- 
lishman,” if I rightly recollect Iiis expressions. I have 
been told of his having written a variety of little pieces j 
but there appears to be only one , in print, which I met 
with many years ago. It was published in the year 1675, 
and is in familiar verse, agreeably to the taste of the 
times and the country. The author addresses himself 
to the governors for the time being, speaks for liberty 
of conscience, and in favour of the anabaptists, quakers, 
and other sectaries, who had suffered persecution. To 
this persecution he attributes the wars with the natives, 
and other calamities which afflicted the country, re- 
garding them as the judgments of God in punisliment 
of so odious an oflEbnee, and he exhorts the government 
to the repeal of laws so contrary to charity. The poom 
appeared to he written with a manly freedom and a 
pleasing simplicity. I recollect the six concluding lines, 
thougli X have forgotten the oirder of words of the two 
fimt ; the sense of w'hich was, that his censures were 
dictated by benevolence, and that, of consequence, he 
wished to be known as the author ; because,” said he, 
I hate from my very soul dissimulation.’^ 

bottom of Massacliusetts bay, at the mouth of the Cliarles river, 
atid stands principally on a small peninsula :of elevated ground, 
which is connected, with the continent by a narrow neck of land 
and several bridges. The town was begun in IdJJO, principally by 
the settlement of religious and pcditical refugees, or pilgrims, 
from England i mid to one of these Wsses of Settlers Franklin’s 
father seems to have belonged. The stem indexibiiity of prin- 
ciple of tho founders of ilie city hs® always characterised its 
inhabitant At the time of Franklin’s birth, the number of 
Inhabitants was about 10,000 ; in I8S0 they amounted to 
which shows a small increase in comparison with most other 
American towns. It has for a number of years enjoyed the re- 
putation of being tho chief mart of literature in the United 
States. A considcmhlo number of newspapers and other perio- 
dical publications issao from its press,] 
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From Slicrbum, where I dwell, 

I therefore put my name ; 

Your friend, who means yoa well, 

jpi*ter FQt^er* 

My hrotliers w'^ere all put apprentices to dilTcrent 
trades. With respect to myself, I was sent, at the age 
of eight years, to a grainniar-schooL My father des* 
tilled me for the church, and already regarded me as the 
chaplain of the himily. The promptitude with wlmdi 
from my infancy I had learned to read — for I do not 
remember to have been ever without this acquirement- — 
and the encouragemejit of his friends, who assured him 
that I should one day certainly become a man of Iettcn*s, 
confirmed him in this design. My uncle Benjamin ap- 
])roved also of the scheme, and pi'ornised to give ine all 
his volumes of seimons, written as I have said in the 
short-hand of his invention, if I would take the pains 
to ieam it. 

I remained, however, scarcely a year at the ^ammar- 
school, although in this short interval 1 had risen from 
the middle to the head of my class, from thence to tlie 
class immediately above, and was to pass, at the end 
of the year, to the one next in order. But my father, 
bui’dened with a nnmei'ous family, found that he was 
incapable, without subjecting himself to difficulties, of 
providing for the expenses of a collegiate education ; 
and considering, besides, as I heard lum say to his 
friends, that persons so educated were often poorly 
provided for, he renounced his first intentions, took me 
from the grammar-school, and sent me to a school for 
writing and arithmetic, kept by a Mr George Brown- 
well, who was a skilful master, and succeeded very 
well in his profession, by employing gentle spans only, 
dtud such as were calculated to eneoitrage InS'SclJolars, 
Under him I soon acquired an excellent hand ; but 1 
failed in arithmetic, and made thei-ein no sort of pro- 
gress. 

At' ten- years of age, I was called home to ' assist my 
father in his occupation, which was that of soap-boiler 
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and Uliovir-cbancUer — a Inisiness to which, be had served' 
lio apprenticeship, but which he embraced on his arri- 
val in New England, because he found his own — that of 
dyer—m too little request to enable him to maintain 
iiis lamiij. I was accordingly employed in cutting the 
wicks, fiiiing the moulds, taking cure of the shop, car- 
rying messages, &c. 

This business displeased me, and I felt a strong in- 
clination for a sea life; but my father set his face 
against it. The vicinity of the water, Iiowever, gave 
me frequent^ opportunities of venturing myself both 
upon and within it, and I soon acquired the art of 
swimming, and of managing a boat. When einbai'ked 
With other children, the helm was commonly deputed 
to me, particularly on difficult occasions ; and, in every 
other project, I was almost always the leader of tlie 
troop, whom I sometimes involved in embaiTussments, 
f shall give an instance of this, wjjich demonstrates an 
<"arly disposition of mind for public enterprises, though 
the one in question was not conducted by justice. 

The rail! pond was teminated on one side by a marsh, 
upon the borders of which we were accustomed to take 
our stand, at high water, to angle for small fish. By 
dint of walking, we had converted the place into a per- 
fect, quagmire- My proposal was to ei'ect a wliarf that 
should afford us firm footing ; and I pointed out to my 
companions a large heap of stones, intended for the 
building a new house near the mai’sh, and which "were 
well adapted for oui» purpose. Accordingly, when the ' 
w'orkmen retired in the evening, I assembled a number 
cd my play-fellows, and by Iaboin*ing cUligciitly, like 
ants, sometimes four of us uniting our strength to carry 
a. single stone, v/e removed them all, and constructed 
our little quay. The workmen were surprised the next 
moriiing at not iinding their stones, which had been 
conveyed to our wharf, i n(| u iries were made respecti ng 
the authors of this conveyance ; we were discovered r 
complaints were exhibited against us ; and manv of ua 
' > ^ ' ii • . ■ • 
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underwent correction on the part of our parents and 
though 1 strenuously defended the utility of the work^ 
my father at length convinced me, that nothing whi(rh 
was not strictly honest could be useful. 

It will not, perhaps, be inuntere.sting to you to know 
what sort of a mtin my father was. lie had an excel- 
lent eonstitiitidn, was of a middle size, but well made 
and strong, and extremely active in wiiatever he un- 
dei^took. He designed with a degree of neatness, and 
knew a little of music. His voice was sonorous and 
agreeable ; so that when he sung a psalm or hymn, 
with the accompaniment of his violin, as was his fre- 
quent pjractice in an evening, when the labours of the 
day were finished, it was truly delightful to hear him. 

He w'iis versed also in mechanics, and could, upon oc- 
casion, use the tools of a variety of trades. But Ins 
greatest excellence was a sound luiderstandmg and solid 
j udgment in matters of prudence, both in public and * 
pidvate life. In the former indeed he never engaged, 
because hi.s numerous family, and the mediocrity of his 
fortune, kept him unremittingly employed in the duties 
of his profession. But I well remember that the leading 
men of the place used frequently to come and ask his 
advice respecting the affairs of the town, or of the 
church to which lie belonged, and that they paid hmch 
deference to his opinion. Individuals >vere also in the 
habit of consiflting him in their private affairs, and he 
was often chosen arbiter between contending parties. 

He was fond 'of having at his table, as often as pos- 
sible, some friendsor ’weli-informed neighboims, capable 
of rational conversation ; and he was always careful to 
introduce useful or ingeiuotis tojdcs of discourse, which 
might tend to form the minds of his children. By this 
means he early attracted our attention to what was 
just, prudent, and. beneficial in the conduct of life. He 
never talked of the meats which appeared upon tlie 
table, never discussed wdiether they were well or 111 
dressed, of a good or bad fiavoiir, higli seasoned, or 
otherwise, preferable or, inferior to this or that dish of 
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a similar kind. Tims accustomed,- from my infancy, to 
the utmost inattention as to these objects, I have been 
perfectly regax'dless of what kind of food was before 
me ; and I pay so little attention to, it even now, that 
it would be a hard matter for me to recollect, a few 
hours after I had dined, of ^^'hat my dinner had con- 
sisted. When travelling, I have particulaidy experi- 
enced the advantage of this habit ; for it has often 
happened to me to be in company with persons, who, 
having a more delicate, because a more exei'cised taste, 
have suffered in many eases considerable inconvenience, 
while, as to myself, I have had notlung to desii'e. 

My mother was likewise possessed of an excellent 
constitution. She suckled all her ten childi’en, and 1 
never heard either her or my father complain of any 
other disorder tharrthat of which they died : my father 
at the age of eighty-seven, and my mother at eighty- 
five. They are buried together at Boston, where, a 
few year's ago, I placed a marble over their grave, with 
this inscription : — 

“ iiere lie J osi as Franklin and AmAii his wife. They 
lived together with reciprocal affection for fifty-nine 
years ; and without private fortune, without lucrative 
emplojunent, by assiduous labour and honest industry, 
decently supported a numeTOUs family, and educated 
with success thirteen cliildreii and seven grandchil- 
dren. Let this example, readei', encourage thee, dili- 
gently to discharge the duties of thy calling, and to 
rely on the support of Divine Providence. He was 
pious and prudent ; she disci^eet and virtuous. Their 
youngest son, from a sentiment of filial duty, conse- 
crates this stone to their memory.*’ 

I perceive, by my rambling digressions, that I am 
growing old. But we do not dress for a private com- 
pany as for a formal ball. This deserves, perhaps, the 
Jiame of negligence. 

To return to my own naiTaiive. I ! continued em- 
ployed in my father’s trade for tlie space of two years; 
that is to say, till I arrived at ttvelve years of age, 
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About this time my brother Jobu, who had served his 
apprenticeship in London, having quitted my father, 
and being married and settled in business on bis own 
account at Rhode Island, I was destined, to all appear- 
iince, to supply his place, and be a candlemaker all my 
Hfe : but my dislike of this occupation continuing, my 
hither was apprehensive, that if a more agreeable one 
were not offered me, I might play the truant and escape 
to sea ; as, to his extreme mortification, my brother 
Josias had done. He therefore took me sometimes to 
see masons, coopers, braziers, joiners, and other mecha- 
nics, employed at their work, in order to discover the 
bent of my inclination, and fix it if he could upon some 
occupation that might retain me on shore. 1 have 
since, in consequence of these visits, derived no small 
pleasm-efrorn seeing skilful workmen handle their tools; 
and it has proved of considerable benefit, to have ac- 
quired thereby sufficient knowledge to be able to make 
little things for myself, when I have had no mechanic 
at hand, and to construct small machinai for my ex- 
pei’iments, while the idea I have conceived has been 
fresh and strongly impressed on my imagination. 

My father at length decided that I should be a cutler, 
and 1 was placed for some days upon trial with my 
cousin Samuel, son of my uncle Benjamin, %vho had 
learned this trade in London, and had established him- 
self at Boston. But the premium he required for my 
apprenticeship displeasing my father, I was recalled 
home. ' ' 

From my earliest years I had been passionately fond 
of reading ; and ! had laid out in books all the money 
I could procure. I was particularly pleased, with ac- 
counts of voyages. My first acquisition was B'wnyaifs 
collection in small separate volupjes,^ These I after* 
w’ards sold, in order to buy an historical eollect,ion by 
R.' Burton, which consisted of small ■ cheap volumes, 
amounting in all . to about forty or fifty. My fathers 
little library was principally made iip of books of p5*ae- ’ 
tieal and polemical theology. J read the greatest paii; 
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©f th&m. I have since often regretted tnat at a time 
when X had so great a thirst for knowledge, more 
eligible books had not fallen into xny hands, as it was 
then a point decided that I should not be educated for 
the church. There was also among my father’s books 
^Plutarch’s Lives, in which I read contiimally, and I 
still regard as advantageously employed the time I do* 
voted to them. I found besides a work of Pe Foe’% 
entitled an Essay on Projects, from which, perhaps, I 
derived impressions that nave since influenced some oi 
the principal events of iny life. 

My inclination for books at last determined my father 
to make me a printer, though lie had already a son in 
that profession. My brother had returned from Eng- 
land in 1717 with a press and types, in order to esta- 
blish a printing-house at Boston. This business pleased 
me much better than that of my father, though 1 had 
still a predilection for the sea. To prevent the effects 
w’hich might result from this inclination, my father 
was impatient to sec me engaged wth my brother. I 
held back for ^me time ; at length, however, I suffered 
myself to be persuaded, and signed my indentures, being 
then only twelve years of age. It was agreed that 1 , 
should serve as^ apprentice to the age of tw^enty-one, 
and sl^uld receive journeyman’s wages only during the 
hist year. ' ' . ' : . . , ' ' , ' ■ , 

In a very short time I made great proficiency in this 
business, and became very serviceable to my brothw, 

1 had now an opportunity of procuring better bool^ 
The acquaintance 1 necessarily formed with booksellei's’ 
apprentices, enabled me to borrow a volume now and 
then, which I never failed to return punctually and 
without injury. How often has it happened to me to 
pass the greater part of the night in reading by my 
bedside, when the book had been lent me in the evei> 
ing, and was to be returned the next morniiig, lest it 
nhght be missed or wanted • 

At lengtli Mr Matthew Adams, an ingeniotis tradovS- 
nmn, who had a Imndsome collection of. books, and who 
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frequented our printing*- house, took notice of me. He 
invited me to see his library, and had the goodness to 
lend me any books I wiis desirous of reading. I then 
took a strange fancy for poetry, and composed several 
little pieces. My broth ei', thinking he might find his 
account in it, encouraged me, and engaged me to ^\Tite' 
two ballads. One, called The Light-house Tragedy, 
contained an account of the shipwreck of Captain Woi*- 
thilake and his two daughters ; the other was a sailor's 
song on the capture of the noted pirate called Teach, 
or Black-beard. They were wretched verses in pohit ol 
style — mere blind-men’s ditties. When printed, he dis- 
patched me about the town to sell them. The first 
had a prodigious run, because the event wa,s recent, 
and had made a great noise. 

My vanity was flattered by this stieccss ; but niy 
father checked my exultation, by ridiculing my pro'- 
ductions, and telling me that versifiers were always 
poor. I thus escaped the misfortune of being a very 
wretched poet. But as the faculty of writing prose has 
been of great sendee to me in the course of my life, 
and principally contributed to my advancement, i shall 
relate by what means, situated as I was, I acquired the 
small skill I may possess in that wav. 

There was in the town another young man, a great 
lover of books, of the name of John Collins, with whom 
I Wiis intimately connected. We frequently engaged 
in dispute, xmd were indeed so fond of ai-gumentation, 
that nothing was so agreeable to us as a war of words. 
This contentions' fempex*, I w^ouM observe by the bye, 
is in tknger of becoming a very bad Jiabit, and fre- 
quently renders a .nnufls company insupportabie, as 
being no otherwise capable of indulgence than by an 
indiscTiminate contradiction, iiKlopondenfely of the ac- 
rimony and discord it introduces into conversation ; 
and is often productive of dislike, and oven hatred, 
between persons to whom friendship is indispensably 
necessary. I acquired it by reading, while 1 lived witfi , 
my father, books of X’cligious eontrowi'*sy. f havti siiujc 
remarked, that men of sense seldom fall into this error j 
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lawyers, fellows of universities, and persons of eveiy.' 
profession educated at Edinburgh, excepted, 

Collins and X fell one day into ait argument relative 
to tile education of women ; namely, whether it was 
P'roper to instruct them in the sciences, and whether 
they were competent to the’study. Collins supported 
the negative, and affirmed that the task was beyond 
their capacity ; I nniintained the opposite opinion, a 
little perhaps for the pleasure of disputing, lie was 
naturally more eloquent than 1 ; words flowed copi- 
ously from his lips and frequently I thought myself 
vanquished, more by liis volubility than by the foreti 
<d‘ his argument. We separated without coming to an 
agreement upon this point ; and as we were not to see 
f‘ach other again for some time, I committed my 
thoughts to paper, made a fair copy, and sent it to him. 
He answered, and I replied. Three or four letters liad 
been written by each, when my father chanced to light 
upon my papers and read them. Without entering 
into the merits of the cause, he embraced the oppor- 
tunity of speaking to me upon my manner of writing. 
He observed, that though I had the advantage of my 
adversary in correct spelling and pointing, which I owed 
to my occupation, I was greatly his inferior in elegance 
of expression, in arrangement,, and perspicuity. Of 
this he convinced me by sevemi examples. I felt the 
justice of his remarks, became more attentive to lan- 
guage, and resolved to make every effort to improve 
my style, 

"Amidst these resolves an odd volunie of the Spectator 
fell into my hands. This was a publication i had never 
seen. I bought the volumo, and read it again and 
again, i was enchanted with it, thought the style ex- 
cellent, and wished it were in my- power to imitate it. 
With this view I selected some of the papers, made 
short summaries of the sense of each period, and put 
them for a lew days aside. I then, .without looking at 
the book, endeavoured to restore the essays to their 
due form, and to express each thought at length, as it 
uas iii the original, employing tlm most appropriate 
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words that ocoiirred to my mind.^ I afterwards ooas. 
paretl niy Spectatox', witii the original ; I percoivrMi 
some faxiltsj which. I corrected : but I found that I 
wanted a fund of .words, if I may so express rnyselt; 
and a facility of recollecting and employing them, 
which I thought I should by that time have acquired, 
had I continued to make verses. The continual need 
of \s’ords of the same, meaning, but of different lengths 
for the measure, or of dilferent sounds for the rhyme, 
would have obliged me to seek for a variety of syno- 
nymes, and have rendered me master of them. Front 
this belief, I took some of the tales of the Spectator and 
turned them into verse ; andj after a time, when I had 
sulhciently forgotten them, I again convei'ted them into 
prose. 

Sometimes, also, I mingled all my summaries to- 
gether ; and, a few weeks after, endeavoui'ed to arx'ange 
them in the best ordei', before 1 attem}^ted to form tlie 
periods and complete the essays. This 1 did with a 
view of acquiring method in the arrangement of my 
thoughts. On comixariiig afterwards my performance 
with the original, many faults were appax*ent, which !■ 
corrected ; but I had sojnetimes the satisfaction to 
think, that, in eertain particulars of little importance, 
I had been fortmxato enough to imju’Ove the order of 
thought or the style ; and this encouraged me to hope 
that I should succeed, in time, in wifting deetmtiy in 
the English language, which was one of the great ob- 
jects of my ambition. . , - ^ , 

’ The time which I 'clbvotod .to these exerciHes, and f ’ 
reading, was the- evening after' my day*s iaboux" was' 

. iinished, the' morning before it k?gaii, ami ‘Sundnys 
when 1 could escape attending divine service; While 
1 lived with my father, he had insisted on my pimctual 
attendance on publi<s worship, and i still indeed con- 
sidered it as a duty, but a duty which I thought 1 liad 
no time to practise, 

. When about mxteeii yearn of age, a work' ofTryon 
felf into my hands, in winch he recommends vegetable , 
diet. I detenninod' to observe it. My brothex" being a 
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bachelor, did not keep house, but bo:U‘ded with his ap- 
prentices in a ueighbouring family. My refusing to 
animal food was found mconveiiieiit, and I was often 
scolded for my singularity. I attended to the mode in 
which Tryon prepared some of his dishes, particularly 
howto boil potatoes and rice, and makehasty-pnddiiigs. 

I tiien said to my brother, that if he would allow me per 
w^eek lialfwdiat he paid for my board, I would undertake 
to maintain myself. The offer was instantly embraced, 
and I soon found that of what he gave me I was able to 
save half. This was a new fund for the purchase of 
books : and other advantages resulted to me from the 
plan. When my brother and his workmen left “the 
priut.hig-house to go to dinner, I remained behind ; and 
dispatching my frugal meal, which frequently consisted 
of a biscuit only, or a slice of bread and a bunch of rai- 
sins, or a bun from the pastry-cook’s, with a glass of 
water, I had the rest of the time, till their return, for 
study ; and ray progress therein was propoi*tioned to 
tluit clearness of ideas, and quickness of conception, 
w'hich are the fruit of temperance in eating and drinking. 

It was about this period tliat, Iiaving one day been put 
to the blush for my ignorance in the art of calculation, 
which I had twice failed to learn while at school, I took 
Cocker’s Treatise of Arithmetic, and went through it 
myself with the utmost ease, I: also read a book of 
Navigation by Seller and Sturmy, and made mysotf . 
master of the little geometry it contains, but I never 
j.iroceeded far in this science. Nearly at the same time 
1 read Locke on the Human Understanding, and the 
' Art of Thinking by Messrs du Fort Royal. 

W hile labouring to form and improve my style, I 
met with an JEnglish Grammai*, which I believe was 
Green wood’s, h&,ving at the end of it two little essays 
on rhetoric and logic. In the latter I found a model , 
of disputation alter the , manner of Socrates. Shortly 
after, I pracured Xenophon’s %vork, entitled Memorable 
*3’hings of Socrates, in which are vaidous examx>lcs of 
the same method. Charmed to a degree of enthusiasm 
wills this mode of disputing, I adopted it, and rauounc' . 
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jog blunt conti’acliction, and direct and positive argu- 
ment, I assumed the character of an humble questioner.'^ 
The perusal of Shaftesbury and Collins had made me 
doubtful of various points of a religious nature ; and 
I found Socrates’s method of argument to be both the 
safest for myself, as well as the most embarrassing to 
those against whom I employed it. It soon afforded 
me singular pleasure ; I incessantly practised it ; ami 
became very adroit in obtaining, even from jxu'sons iff 
superior understanding, concessions of which they ditl 
not foresee the consequence. Tims I involved them in 
difficulties from which they were unable to extricate 
themselves, and sometimes obtained victories wbicii 
neither my cause nor my ax'guments merited. 

This method I continued to employ for some years ; 
but X afterwards abandoned it by degrees, retaining only 
the habit of expressing myself with modest diffidence, 
and never making use, when I advanced any proposi- 
tion which might be controverted, of the words certain///, 
tindoubtedl^, or any others that might give the appear- 
ance of being obstinately attached to my opinion. X 
rather said, I imagine, i suppose, or, it appears to rm*, 
that such a thing is so ox* so, tor such and such reasons ; 
<»r, it is so, if I am not mistaken. This habit lias, i think, 
lietui of considcinible advantage to me, winui i have had 

* [Socrates wms an eminent Grecian, pbilawphcranil instructor 
of youthj wbo flourished about 4JJt) years before Christ- Xeno- 
plion. was one of his pupils jwid admirers. The systcni of 
ingor arguing which SocratiB introducotb ami which is known 
by the name of the Sot^raiic comhted fa his affecting to 

know nothing of the point in dispute, and Intorrogatinghis uppo- 
nent as if for instruction, imtii, by question after <jUf>stion, he led 
him cither into gross inconsistency, or to overturn his own arii'u- 
ment by his replies. This ironical mode of argument is too favi »ur- 
abie to thequestioncr tobefair, and is better calculnfetl to confu-u 
tin adversary than to elicit truth. In all likelihood, Socrates would 
never leave the question in the condition to which he brought it 
by his queries, but would eonelmie! as a judge by summing up niU 
ami making his auditors sensible of the right and wrong of jha 
tirgunient.] 
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occasion to impress mj opinion on the' minds of others, 
and persuade them to the adoption of the measures I 
have suggested. And since the chief ends of conver- 
sation are to inform or to be informed, to please or to 
persuade, I could wish that intelligent and well-mean- 
ing men would not themselves diminish the power they 
possess of being useful, by a positive and presumptuous 
manner of expi'esshig themselves, which scarcely evex' 
fails to disgust the heai’er, and is only calculated to 
excite opposition, and defeat every pui'pose fox’ which 
the faculty of speech has been bestowed on man. In 
short, if you wish to infonn, a positive and dogmatical 
manner of advancing your opinion may provoke con- 
tradiction, and prevent your being heard with attention. 
(Jii the other hand, if, with a desire of being informed, 
and of benefiting by the knowledge of others, you ex- 
press yourself as being strongly attached to your own 
opinions, modest and sensible men, who do not love 
disputation, will leave you in tranquil possession of your 
errors. By followmg such a method, you can I'arely 
hope to please your auditors, conciliate their good-\vill, 
or w’ork conviction on those whom you may be desir*- 
ous of gaijiing over to your views. Pope judiciously 
';lnbserves^;jVll 

l\fen must be taught as if yon taught them not» 

And things unkno'wrn proposed as things forgot. 

And in the same poem he afterward advises us 
To speak, though sure, with seeming diffidence, 
lie xnight have added to these lines, one that he has 
coupled elsewhere, in my opinion, with less propriety. 

For want of modesty is want of sense. 

If you ask why I say with less pr^priet^^ I must give 
y<iu the two lines together : , ■ ' 

Immodest words admit of no dfjt'w^. 

For want of decency is want of sense. 

Kow, want of sense, wiieh a man has the inisfoxiirae to 
be so drcumstaiieed, is it not a kind of excuse for want 
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of modesty ? And would not the verses have been more 
accurate, if they had been constructed thus : 

Immodlcst words admit biit this difaice— 

The want of decency is want of sense. 

But I leave the decision of this to better judges thaii 
myself. In 17*20, or 1721, my brother began to print 
a new public paper. It was the second that made its 
appeai'ance in America, and was entitled the New 
England Courant.** The only one that existed before 
was the Boston News Letter.’’ Some of his friends, 
1 remember, would have dissuaded him fz’om his under- 
taking, as a thing/ that was not likely to succeed ; a 
single newspaper being in their opinion sufficient for 
all America. At present, however, in 1771, there are 
no less than twenty-five.* But he carried his project 
into execution, and I was employed in distributing tlie 
copies to his customers, after having assisted in com- 
posing and w^orking them off. 

Among his friends he had a number of literary cha- 
racters, who, as an amusement, wrote short essays for 
the paper, which gave it reputation and increased the 
sale. These gentlemen frequently came to our house. 
I heard the conversation that passed, aiid the accounts 
they gave of the favourable reception of their wndthigB 
with the public. I was tempted to try my hand among 
them ; but, being still a child as it were, I was fearful 
that my brother might be unwilling to print in his 
paper any performance of which he should know me to 
be the author. ‘T. therefore c6ntrived-to disguise .'my 
hand, and, having written an anonymous piece, I placed 
it at night under the door of the printing-houBe, where 
it was found the next morning. My brother commu- 
nicated it to his friends, when they came as usual to 
see him, who read it, commented u|>ou' it within my 
hearing ; and^ I had the exquisite pleasure^ to find that 
it met’ with, their approbation, and that In their^vari- 
* [tn thh atimher of newspapers pnblislietl In tho 

Stafw was 80 ^., the a^ecregato circulation' of which attnually was 
sheets; being a third more than w'as puhlishini la 
<ireat IJritaia and Ireland*], 
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ous conjectures they made respiecting the author, no 
one was mentioned who did not enjoy a . high, reputation 
in the country for talents and genius. *I now supposed 
xnyself fortitnate in my judges, and began to suspect 
that they were not such excellent writers as I had 
hitherto supposed them. Be this as it may, encouraged 
by this little adventure, I wrote and sent to press, in 
the same way, many other pieces, which w^ere equally 
approved ; keeping the secret till my “slender stock ot 
information and knowledge for such performances was 
pretty completely exhausted, when I made myself known. 

My brothel*, upon tliis discovery, begjwj to entertain 

little more respect for me ; but he still regarded 
liimself as my master, and treated me as .an apprentice. 
He thought himself entitled to the same services from 
me as from any other person. On the contrary, I con- 
ceived that in many instances he was too ligorous, and 
that, on the pai’t of a brother, I had a right to expect , 
greater indulgence. Our disputes were frequently 
brought before my father ; and either my brother was 
generally in the wrong, or I was the better pleader of the 
two, for judgment was commonly given in my favour. 
But my brother was passionate, and often had recourse 
to blows~a circumstance which’ I took in very ill part. 
This severe and tyrannical treatment contributed, X 
believe, to imprint on my mind that aversion to.arbi- 
trai'y power, which, during my whole life, 1 have ever 
pi*eaerved. My apprenticeship became insupportable 
to. me, and I continually sighed ioi* an opportunity of 
shortening which at length unexpectedly offered. 

An article inserted in our paper, upon some political 
subject w’hich 1 have now forgotten, gave offence to 
the Assembly, !My brother was taken into custody, 
censured, and ordered into conliBement for a month, 
because, as I presume, he would not discover the author. 

X was also taken up, and examined before, the councii j 
but, though I gave tJiem no satisfaction, they contented 
themselves with reprimanding, and then dismissed me ; 
considering me probably as bound, in quality 
prentice, 'to keep my masteris secrets. ' ' 
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Tile imprisonment of my brother kindled my resent- 
ment, notwithstanding oiu* private quarrels. Duidng 
its ebntiimance the management of the paper was en- 
trusted to me, and I was bold enough to insert some 
pasquinades against the governors, which highly pleased 
my brother, while others began to look upon me in an 
unfavourable point of view, considering me as a young 
wit, inclined to satire and lampoon. 

Bly brother’s enlargement ivas accompanied with 
an arbitrary order from the House of tlic Assembly, 

That James Franklin should no longer print the news- 
paper entitled the ‘ New England Courant.’ ’’ In this 
conjuncture, we held a consultation of our friends at 
the printing-house, in order to determine what was to 
be done. Some pixiposed to evade tlie order, by eliang- 
ing the title of the paper ; but my brother, foreseeing 
inconveniences that would result from this step, thought 
it better that it should in future be printed in the name 
of Benjamin Franklin ; and, to avoid the censure of 
the Assembly, who might charge him with still printing 
the paper himself, under the name of his apprentice, it 
%vas resolved that , mv old indentures should he given 
up to me, with a full and entire discharge written on 
.the buck, in order to be produced upon an emergency : 
but that, to secure to my brother the benofit of my ser- 
vice, I should sign a new contnict, which should bo 
kept secret during the remainder of the term. This 
was a very shallow arrangement, Jt was, IjicweVer, 
carried into, immediate 'execution, and the paper con- 
tinued, in consequence, to make its appearmice for some 
■months in my name.^ ' At length, a new diftbrence aris- 
ing between my brother and me, 1 ventured to take 
advantage of my liberty, pxusuming that he would not 
_ dare topi'oduce the new contract. It, was undoubtedly, 

‘ dishonoamblo to avail myself of this-ciroumstiince, ami 
I, mckm this action as one of the first errors of mj' life ; 
but 'I was little capable of estimating it' at Its' true- value, 
embittered as my mind had been,' by 'the recollection of’ 
the blows I ■ had received. B.Kchis!'ve]y of his passionate 
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*2 treatment of my ibrotijer was- hy m means a man 

; of ao ill temper-j and perhaps my manners had too much 

impertinence not to affoi’d it a very hatm’ai pretext. 

PROCEEDS TO PHILADELPHIA. 

; ■ \Mien my brother knew that it was my deterininatioii 

to fiuit him, he wished to prevent my finding empluy- 
^ ment elsewJiere. He went to all the printing-houses 

in the town, and prejudiced the masters against me ; 

; who accordingly refused to employ me. The idea then , 

i suggested itself to me of going to New York, the nearest 

I town in which there was a printing-office. Farther 

' reflection confirmed me in the design of leaving Boston, 

where 1 had already rendex’cd myself an object of sus- 
picion to the governing paHy. It was probable, 
tlie arbitrary proceedings of the Assembly in the affair - 
of my brother, that, by remaining, I should soon have 
been exposed to difficulties, which I had the greater 
reason to apprehend, as, from ray indiscreet disputes 
upt>n the subject of religion, I began to be regarded by . 
pious souls with horror, either as an apostate or an 
atheist. I came therefore to a. resolution ; but my ■ 
father siding witli my brother, I presumed that if 1 
attempted to depaii: openly, measures would be taken 
to prevent me. My friend Collins undertook to favour 
my flight. He agreed for my passage with the Captain 
of a New York sloop, to whom he represented me as 
a, young, man of his acquaintance, who had an affair 
with a git*I of bad character, whose parents wished to 
compel me to marry her, and of consequ<^ce Leonid 
neither make my appearance, nor go off publicly. 1 
stild part of my books to procure a small sum of money, 
and went privately on board the sloop. By favour of 
a good wifid, 1 found myself in three days at New York 
(1723), more than two hundred miles from my home, 
at The nge only of seventeen year’s, 'withput knowing an 
individual in the place, and witli very little money in 
my' pocket. ' 

The inermation I had felt for a seafaring life w'as 
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entirely subsided,, or I should now have been able to 
gratify it ; but, having another trade, and believing 
myself to be a tolerable workman, I hesitated not to 
offer my services to the old Mr William Bradford, who 
had becm the first printer in Pennsylvania, btit had 
quitted the province on account of a quarrel with 
George Keith, the governor. He could not give we 
emplo^nnent himself, having little to do, and already 
as many persons, as he wanted ; but he told me that 
his son, printer at Philadelphia, had lately lost his prin.- 
cipal workman, Aquila Rose, who was dead, and that, 
if I would go thither, he believed that he would engage 
me, Philadelphia was a hundred miles farther. £ 
hesitated not to embark in a boat, in order to repair, 
by the shortest cut of the sea, to Amboy, leaving wy 
trunk and effects to come after me by the usual and 
more tedious conveyance. In crossing tlie bay we met 
with a squall, wind* shattered to pieces our rotten sails, 
prevented us from entering the Kill, and thi'ew us 
upon Long Island, 

During the squall, a drunken Dutchman, who like 
myself was a passenger in the boat, fell into the sea. 
At the moment he was sinking, I seized him by the 
fore-top, saved him, and drew him on board. This 
immersion sobered him a little,’ so that he fell asleep, 
after having taken from his pocket a volume winch he 
requested me to diy* This volume I found to be tny 
old favourite work, Bunyan’s Pilgrim, In Dutch, a 
beautiful impression on fane paper, with copperplate 
engravings — a dress in which I had never., seen itiht 
its original language. I have sipee learned that it has 
been translated into almost all the languages of Europe, 
and, next to the Bible, I am persuaded it is one' of the 
books that has had tlie greatest spreath Honest 'John 
is the hrat that I know of who has mixed narrative 
and dialogue together-— a mode of w-ritlng very engaging 
to the reader, who, in. the most interesting ixissages, 
finds himself admitted as It were ’into;|he'.cottipaiiy, ami 
present at the* conversation, De Poe ‘ has imitated It 
with success, in his Robinson Crusoe;* Ills Moll Flanders, 
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K'hd other woi*3ts ; as also Ricbar<lson in ills Pamela, • 
&e* - ’ , ^ , 

In approaching the island, we found that we had 
made a part of the coast where it was not possible to 
land, on account of the strong breakers produced by 
the rocky shore. We cast anchor, and veered the cable 
towards the shore. Some men who stood upon the 
brink hallooed to us, while we did the same on our 
part ; but the wind was so high, and the waves so noisy, 
that we could neither of us hear each other. There 
were some canoes upon the bank, and we called out to 
them, and made signs to prevail on them to come and 
take us up ; but either they did not understand us, or 
they deemed our request impracticable, and withdrew. 
Night came on, and nothing remained foi' us but to 
wait quietly the subsiding of the wind ; till when, we 
determined — that is, the pilot and I — .to sleep if possible. 
bV that purpose, we went below the hatches along witli 
the Dutchman, who was drenched with water. The 
sea broke over the boat, and reached us in our retmit, 
so that we were presently as eomidetely drenched as he. 

We had very little repose during the whole night; 
but the wind abating the next day, we succeeded in 
reaching Amboy before it was dark, after having passed 
. thirty hours without provisions, and with no other drink 
than a bottle of bad rum, the wat^r upon which we 
rowed; being salt. In the evening X went to bed with 
a very violent fever. I had somewhere read that cold 
water, drunk plentifully, was a remedy in such cases. 

I followed the prescription, was in a profusd sweat for 
the greater part of the night, and the fever left me. 
The next day I crossed the river in a ferry-boat, and 
continued my journey on foot, 1 had. fifty miles to 
walk, in order to ’mich Burlington, wdiw I was told 
I should hud pasaage-bwits that would convey me to 
X^Iiiladelphk, it i^ined hax'd the whole day, so that t 
was wet, to the skin. Finding myTself fatigued about 
noon, I stopped at f iim^ where! passed the rest, 

^ of ilie day atid the night, ^ beginning to regi'ct that 
I, 'had quitted my lidnie. I made,- besides, so wretched . 
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a figure, that I was suspected to be some rtmuvvu,^ 
servant. This I discovered by the questions that wei*e 
asked me ; and I feit that I was every moment in 
danger of being taken up as such. The next day, how- 
ever, I continued my journey, ajui arrived in the even* 
ing at an inn, eight or ten miles from Burlington, that 
was kept by one Br Brown. 

Tliis man entered into convex\sation with me while I 
took some refreshment, and perceiving that I had read 
a little, he expressed towards me considerable interest 
and friendship. Our acquaiutance continued during 
the remainder of his life. I believe him to have been 
what is called an itinerant doctor; for there was no 
town in England, or indeed in Europe, of which he could 
not give a particular account. He w'as neither deficient 
in understanding nor literature, but he was a sad infidel ; 
and, some years after, wickedly undertook to travesty 
^he Bible, in burlesque verse, as Cotton has ti*avestied 
Virgil. He exhibited, b;^ this means, many facts in a 
very ludicrous point of view, which would have given 
umbrage to weak mmds, had his W'OX'k been pxibHshed, 
which it never was. 

I spent the night at his house, and reached Burling* 
ton the next morning.* On my aiuuval, I had the moi** 
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will, a dinner of beefsteaks, and would accept of notlimg 
in return but a pmt of ale. 

Here I imagined myself to be fixed till the Tuesday 
in the ensuing week ; but, walking out in the evening 
by the river side, I saw a boat with a number of per- 
sons in it approach. It was going to Philadelphia, and 
the company took me in. As there was no-win^ we 
could only make way with our oars.. About midnight, 
not perceiving the town, some of the company were of 
opinion that we must have passed it, and were unwill- 
ing to row any farther: the rest not knowing where 
we were, it was resolved that wo should stop. We 
drew towards the shore, entered a creek, and landed 
pear some old palisades, which served us for firewood ; 
it being a cold night in October. Here we staid tiU 
day, when one of tlie company found the place in which 
we were, to be Cooper’s Creek, a little above Philadel- 
phia ; which, in reality, we peioeived the moment we 
wore out of the cz*eek. We arrived on Sunday about 
eight or nine o’clock in tlic moraing, and landed oii 
Market Street wharf.'**' 

* [Philadelphia, the capital city of the state of Pennsylvania, 
is situated between the Delaware and SehuyBcil rivers, five 
miles above their junction, and about 120 miles distant from the 
Atlantic, by the course of the river. The town wns founded by 
William l^enn, an eminent m<m3Lber of the Society of Friends, or 
’Quakers, in 1682. It has been built in a singularly neat and 
arcgular manner, in parallel and intersecting streets; and haa 
tlong boon distinguished for the propriety of mahners and xnt oJli- 
•gence of its inhabitants. Vilien Franklin arrived in it' in 1723, 
he must have found a number of the original Quaker setfelm- 
still alive, and the town in a very' primitive condition. In tho 
present day, it ranks after Kew York in point of magnitude, 
having about 180,000 inh.abitants, and possessing a number of 
the best educational and literary institutioiis in. the states. It 
^ilso possesses a large number of foenefioiary estabKshments and 
banking houses; among the latter, are the XTrated States’ bank, 
•and the bank of I^ennsylvania, both of which are fine specimens 
•of classical architecture, tho walls being .composed entirely 
white marble. Philadelphia now canies on an extensive impiMt 
and^expoi-t trade by 'means of shipping on the Delawai-e.] 
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1 h^LTe eQtere<J' into -tlie particulars of my roya^ef 
and sliall, ia like , manner, describe my first entrance 
into tills city, that you may be able to compare 
beginnings so little auspicious 'with the figure I hare 
since made. 

On my arrival at Fliiladelphia I was in my working 
dress, my best clothes being to come by sea. I was 
covered with dirt ; my pockets were filled %vith shirts 
and stockings. I was nnacqtiaintcd with a single soul 
in the place, and knew not where to seek for a lodging. 
Fatigued with w’alking, rowing, and having passed the 
night without sleep, 1 w'as extremely hungry, and all my 
money consisted of a Dutcli dollar, and about a shil- 
ling in copper, w'hich I gave to the boatmen for my 
passage. As 1 had assisted them in rowing, they re- 
fused it at first ; but I insisted on their taking it. A man 
is sometimes more generous when he has little than 
when he has much .money ; probably because, in the 
first case, he is desirous of concealing his poverty, 

I walked towards the top of the street, looking eagerly 
on both sides, till I came to Market Street, where I 
met with a child with a loaf of bread. ^ Often had X 
made my dinner on dry bread. I inquired where ho ^ 
had boi|ght it, and went stnugbt to the baker’s si)op 
'tvhicli lie pointed out to me. I asked for some biscuits, 
expecting to find such as we bad at Boston ; but they 
made, it eeoras, none of that sort at PhjIadOl|ihla. I 
then asked for -a threepenn-y loaf.' They made no 
Ipayes pf Biat price*, ' Finding mjwlf %nomnt 'of the 
prices, as well as of the different khids of bread, I ^ de- 
sired him to let me have threepenny-worth of bread 
of some kind or othort He ^tvo nm three large; 'rolls* 
t was surprised at receiving so much ; 1 took them, 
Imwever, and having no room in mjjj pockets, i walked 

■ on witli'a roil under' each anm eating the third. ■ In 

■ t||^ ntauuer, I went tlirough MJtrkei Street to Fourth 

and ^ passed the house of Mr Read, the father 
«, nty futurq wife* , She was standing at the door, oh- 
wrved . mo* and thought, with reason, that I made si 
very singular and grotesque appeaiancc. 
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I , then turned the corner, and went, tln'oug'li Chesnut 
Street, eatnig my i'oU all the way, 5 atid having made 
this round, I found myself again ou Market Sti*eet 
wharf, near the boat in wliicli I arrived, I stept into 
it to take a drauglit of the river water ; and, finding 
myself satisfied with my first roll, I gave the other two 
to a woman and her child, who had come down the river 
with us hi t!ie boat, and was waiting to continue her 
Journey. Thus refreshed, I regained the street, which 
was now full of well-dressed people^ all going the same . 
way. I joined thetn^ and was thus led to a large 
(Quaker’s meeting-house near the market-place. I sat 
down with the rest, and, after looking round me for 
sometime, hearing nothing said, and being drowsy from 
my last night’s labour and want of rest, I fell into a- 
sound sleep. In this state I continued till the assembly 
dispersed, when one of the congregation had the good- 
ness to wake me. This was consequently the first house 
1 entered, or in which I slept, at Philadelphia. 

^ I began again to walk along the street by the river 
side ; and, looking attentively in the face of every one 
I met with, I at length perceived a young Quaker whoso 
countemuice pleased me. I accosted him, and begged 
him to inform me where a stranger might find a lodg- 
ing. We were then near the sign of the Three Mari- 
ners. They receive travellers here/* said he, but it 
Is not a house that bears a good character;, if you will 
go with me, I will show you a better one.*' He con-- 
ducted me to the Crooked Billet, in Water Street. 
There I ordered something for dinner, and, during my 
meal, a number of curiotis questions were put to me ; 
my youth and appeai’ance exciting the suspicion of my 
being a runaway. After dinner my drowsiness re- 
turned, and I threw myself upon a bed, without taking 
off my clothes, and slept till six o’clock, in the evening, 
when I was called to supper, I afterwards went to bed 
at a very eaidy hour, and did not awake till the next 

, As soon as I foinp,- 1 put mj^self in as decent a trim ■ ' 
as i could, and went to the house of Andrew Bradford, 
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the printer. I found liis , father in the shop^ ’^vhom I 
had seen at New Y ork. Havip|^ travelled on liorsehaek, ‘ 
he had arrived at Philadelphia befox^e me. He intro- 
duced xno to his son, who received me with civility, atul 
gave me some breakhust; but told me he had no occa- 
sion at pi'eseut foX' a journeyman, ha’vdng lately pro- 
cured one. He added, that there was another px'intox* 
newly settled in the town, of the name of Keinxer, wJxo 
might perhaps employ me ; and that, in case of refusal, 
I should be welcome to lodge at his house, and he would 
give me a little w'oi’k now and then, till something better 
should offer. 

The old man offered to inti’odiice me to the nc^v 
planter. When we wore at his house, Ncighboxii*,'^ 
said he, bring you a young man in the printing 
business ; pexdiaps you may have need of liis sexwices.’’ 

Keimer asked me some questions, put a composing- 
stick in my Ixand to see how I could work, and then 
said, that at pr^ent Ixc had nothing for me to do, but 
that he should soon be able to employ me. At the same 
time, taking old Bradford for an inhabitant of the town 
well disposed towards him, he communicated his project 
to him, and the pros^^ct he had of success. Bx'adford 
was cai'eful not to discover that he was the father' of 
the other printer; and from what iveimer had said, 
that he hoi>ed shortly to be in possession of the greaiex* 
part of the business of the town, led him, by artful 
questions, and by starting- Some difficulties, to discloso 
all his views, what his hoi»s were foundoa upon# and 
■"’how 'he'-mtended to ■-proceed', "-''■■f ■ was"'pr 0 sent,'"anii;feeard" ' 
It all. I instantly saw that one of tfxe tw*o was a cun- 
ning old fo?c, and the other, a perfect^novice. Bradford 
Jefl me with 'Keimer, who was strangely surprised when 
t informed him who the old man was, ^ . 

I found Kexmer’s printing nmterijiis to consist of an 
#l'd 'ifomnged press, and a small fount of worn-out Eng** 
'ilsfe' le&ters, with which he himself was ,afe work upon ' 
an elegy on Aquila Hose, whom I have mentioned ahtjve 
m||eni0us ymmg man, and of an excellent clwt- 
lEsacter,! highly esteemed in the towa^secixdary to the As- 
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s€?mb]y, and a very tolex’able poet* Keimer also made 
vei’sesj but they were indifferent ones. He could not be 
said to write in verse, for liis metliod was to set the 
lines as they flowed from his muse ; and as he worked 
withoiit copy, had but one set of letter-cases, and the 
elegy w^oiiid probably occupy all his types, it was im- 
possible for any one to Jissist him. I endeavoured to 
put his press in order^ which he had not yet used, and 
of which indeed he understood nothing ; and, having 
promised to come and work off* his elegy as soon as it 
should be ready, I returned to the house of Bradford, 
v'ho gave me some trifle to do for the present, for which 
I had my board and lodging. 

in a few da^^s Keimer sent for me to print oS* his 
elegy. He had now procured anotlxer set of letter-cases, 
and had a pamphlet to reprint, upon which he set me 
to work. * 

The two Philadelphia printers appeared destitute of 
every qualifi cation necessary in their profession. Brad- 
foi'd h^ not been brought up to it, and was very illi- 
tei‘ate. Keimei', though he understood a little of the 
business, was merely a compositor, and wholly incap- 
able of working at press. He had been one of the 
French prophets, and knew how to imitate their super* 
natural agitations. At the time of our flrat aciquain- 
tance, he ,pix>fessed no particahu* reflgion, but a little 
of all upon occasion. He was totally ignorant of the 
world, and a great knave at heai'fc, as I had afterwards 
an opportunity of experiencing. . . 

Keimer could not endure that, working with him, I 
xlioukl lodge at Bradford’s. He liad indeed a house, 
but it was unfurnished j so that he could not take me 
im He procui'ed me a lodgingat Mr Head’s, his land- 
lord, whom I have already mentioned. My trunk and 
effects being now airived, I thought of making, in the 
eyes of Miss Read, a more respectable appearance than 
’^vl1en chance exhibited me to her view, eating my roil, 
*md wandering in the streets* ' 

From this period I began to contract aequaintauce 
ivitli i&ut‘h young people as were fond of reading, and 
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■ spent my evenings with them agreeably, while at the 
. same time I gamed money by ray mdustiy^ anil;, tliaoh» 
to my frugaiity, lived contented, I thus forgot Boston 
as mncli as possible, and wished every one to be igno*- 
junt of the place of my residence, except my friend 
. CoUiiis, to whom I wrote, and who kept my secret* 

An incident however occurred, which sent me honte 
much sooner than I had proposed. I had a brothtn*- 
in-iaw', of the name of Kobert Holmes, master of a 
ti'ading sloop from Boston to Delawax^e. lieing at New- 
castle, foi-ty miles below Philadelphia, he heai-d of me, 
and xvrote to inform me of the chagrin wdiich my sudderj 
departure fi'oni Boston had occasioned my parents, aufi 
of the affection winch they still entertained former — as- 
suring me tijat, if I would return, every thing shouhl 
be adjusted to my satisfaction ; and he was very press- 
ing in bis entreaties. 1 answered his letter, thanked 
him for his advice, axxd explaixied the reasons which 
had induced me to quit Boston with such force and 
cleai'ness, that he was convinced i had bc.*eii loss to 
blame than he had imagined. 

Sir William Keith, governor of the px'oviiK'e, was at 
Newcastle at the time. Captain Hohnes, b<hng by 
.chance in his company when he received my letter, 
took occasion to 8x»^ak of me, aiMi showed it him. The 
governor road it, and appeared surpriscnl when be 
iwited my ago. . Ha thought me/’ he said, youhg' 

stosui of vOry promising talents, and that of eoixmjquenc^j , 

I oug:ht to be encouraged ; and here there w’ore ' al 
l^hil^elphia mm but very ignorant printers, and that 
if I were to set up for my.seif, he had no doubt of my 
success ; that, for his own part, he would pi'ccure nm 
all the public business, and w^ould render iw© every 
other'serviije in his power.” My brother-in-law rolateti . 
' all t^to me afterwar<ls at Boston, bui I haew nothing 
of ils^t the time i when one diisyJKoimer and I being at 
wprfe, together near the window, we saw, the ^governor 
and dnothdy gentleman, Colonel -French of Newcastle^ 
haiidsomely dressed, cross the street, and make directly 
Ibr ,oiu‘ house.- We hoard them at the door, and Kei- 
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ii.er^ believilig it to foe a visit to felmself, ,weut 
ateij down ; but the governor. iiKj(«h'ed for me, camo 
up stairs, and, with a condescension and politeness to 
wiiich I had not at all been accustomed, paid me many 
eompiiments, desired to he acquainted with me, obiit^- 
ingly reproached ine for not having made myself known 
to iiim on my arrival in the town, and wished me to 
accompany him to a tavern, where be and Colonel 
f .rench were gqingto taste some excellent Madeira wine, 

L was, I confess, somewhat suiqiiised, and Keimer 
appeared thunderstruck. I went, however, yvith the 
governor and colonel to a tavern at the corner of 
Jr where, while we were drinking the 

Madeira, he proposed to me to establish a printiin^- 
house. He forth the probabilities of success, and 
himself and Colonel French assured me that I should 
Jiave their protection and influence in obtamino* the 
printing of the public papers of both governments*: anti 
as 1 appeared to doubt whethei* my father would assist 
•me m this enteiprise. Sir William said that he would 
give me a letter, to him, in which he would represent 
the advantages of the scheme in a light which he had 
no doubt would determine him. It was thus concluded 
tiiat.I should return to Boston by the first vesseL with 
tile letter of recommendation from the governor to my 
father. MeanwhUo the project was to he kept secret, 
and I contmued to work for Keimer as before. 

The goyornor sent every now and then to invite me , 
to dine With him. I considered this as a very great 
.honour j and I was the more sensible of it, as he con- 
versed with me in the most afltible, familiar, and friendly 
manner imaginable. * 

Towards the end of April 1724, a small vessel was 
ready to sail for Boston. I took leave of Keimer, upon 
the pretext of going to see my parents. . The governor 
gave me a long letter, in whieh he said manyflatterimT 
things of me to my father j and str-ongly recommended 
the project of my settling at Philadelphia, as a thing 
which could not fail to make my fortune. 

Going, down tlie bay, wo struck on a ffat, and sprung - 
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a leak. The weather was very tempestueusj and w@ 
were obliged to pump without mtermission : I took niy 
tnra. We awived, however, safe and sound, at Boston, 
after about a fortnight’s passage. 

1 had been absent seven coniplete months, and my 
isolations, during that inteiwal, had received no inteili^ 
gene© of me ; for my bx’otliei'-in-Iaw, Holmes, was not 
yet returned, and had not written about me. My un- 
expected appearance surprised the family ; but they 
were ail delighted at seeing me again, and, except my 
brother, welcomed me home. I went to him at the 
printing-house. I was better dressed than I had ever 
been while in his service : I had a complete suit of 
clothes, new and neat, a wjdch in my pocket, and my 
purse was furnished with nearly five pounds sterling in 
money. He gave me no very civil reception ; and, hav- 
ing eyed me from head to foot, resumed his work. 

The workmen asked me with eagerness where I hatl 
been, what sort of a country it was, and how^ I liked it. 
1 spoke in the highest terms of Piiiladelphia, the happy 
life we led there, and expressed my intention of going 
back again., One of them asking what sort of money 
we had, I displayed before them a handful of siivei*, 
which I drew from my pocket. This was a curiosity to 
which they were not accustomed, paper being the cuiv 
rent money at Boston* I failed not after this to let 
them see my w'atch ; and, at last, my brother oontinu- 
ing sullen and out of humour, I gave them a shilling to 
drink, and took my leave. This visit stung my brother 
to the sold for wlien, shortly after, my mother spoke 
to him of a 'reconeiliation, and a desire to see us upon 
good teinns, he told her that I had so insulted him be- 
lore his nien, that he would never forget or forgive it. ■ 
I ir this,, ‘however, die was mistaken. 

' ' The governor’s letter appeared to excite In my father 
Sinn# surprise ; but he said little. ■ After Some’ clajs," 
''Captain, Holnn« , being returned, lie she well . It lilnij, 
asking 'him if he knew Keith,' and what sort of a man 
he was : adding, that, in his o|nnlon, it proved very little 
discernment to think of 'Setting up a bo}’ in business, wh<^, 
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for tlir<5e years to come, -would not be of an age to be 
ranked in the class of men. Holmes said every thing 
he could in favour of the scheme; but my father firmly 
xnaintained its absurdity, and at last gave a positive, 
refusal. He wrote, however, a civil letter to Sir Wil- 
liam, thanking him for the protection he had so oblig- 
ingly offered me, but refusing to assist me for the prer 
sent, because he thought me too young to be intrusted 
with the conduct of so important an enterprise, and 
•which would require so considerable a sum of money. 

My old comrade, Collins, who was a clerk in the post- 
office, charmed with the account I gave of my new re- 
sidence, expressed a desire of going thither; and, while 
I waited my father’s determination, he set off before 
me by land for Rhode Island, leaving his books, which 
formed a handsome collection in mathematics and na- 
tural philosophy, to be conveyed with mine to New 
York, where he proposed to wait for me. 

My father, though he could not approve of Sir Wil- 
ham’s proposal, was yet pleased that I had obtained so 
advantageous a recommendation as that of a person of 
his rank, and that my industry and economy had en- 
abled me to equip myself so handsomely in so short a 
period. Seeing no appearance of accommodating mat- 
ters between my brother and me, he consented to my 
return to' Philadelphia, advised me to be civil to ev-ery 
body, to endeavour to obtain general esteem, and avoid 
satire and sarcasm, to which he thought I was too 
much inclined ; adding that, with perseverance and 
prudent economy, I might, by the time I became of 
age, save enough to establish myself in business ; mid 
that, if a small sura should then foe wanting, he would 
undbitake to supply it. . ' , ^ ' 

This was all I could obtain from him, except some 
trifling presents, in token of friendship from him and 
loy mother. I embarked once more for New Yorkj 
furnished at this time with their approbation and bless- 
ing, The sloop having touched at Newport, in Rhode 
Island, I paid a visit to my bi’other dolm, who had for 
some years been settled there, and was married. He 





always been atfeaelied. to me, and lie received nm 
with p'eat affection. One of bis friends^ whose name 
was Vernon, having a debt of about tMrty-six pounds 
due to him m Peimsylvam'a, begged me toVeedveit fol- 
ium, and to keep the money till 1 should hear from him ‘ 
accordingly he gave me an order for that purpose. Thh 
aftair occasioned me, in the sequel, much uneasiness. 

At Newport we took on board a number of passemrers • 
among whom were two young women, and a grave ami 
sensible Quaker lady with her servants. I had shown 
forwai-dne^ in rendering the Quaker some 
trifling Ki-v,ce3, wlneh led her, probaUv, to feel an 
™ my jellai-e j. for when she saw a faniiliaritv 
take place, and every day increase, between the two 
joung women and me, she took me aside and salii, 

^ ^1‘ou hast no 

parent to watch over thy conduct, and thou seemost to 

and the snares to which youth 

chaTMtei's; I perceive it in all their 
actions. If thou dost not take care, they will lead thee 
tw ^ strangers to thee, and I advise 

th«, by the friendly interest I talse in thy prasen-ation 
tp form no connection with them.” As I apini^d ri 
tet not to thiirk quite so ill of them L sKf she 
related many thmgs she had seen and heard, wliicli tod 
w« to1;lKehT*'T"t)''“L''a‘i‘^‘ convinced me that she 
ar^^lpromStoMo^ 

Wlieu wc arrived' &t Mew York fliey mfomwl 
where they lodged, aud invited me to come and Fee 

the next day the oaptam, missing a silver spoon 
^ md gome other things which had been taken ftom 
' ' knowing themi women to be prostftute^t 

' found .tlw stolen Sds S 

pmnshed. And, tlm% after Mvhil 
' concealed underwater unof 

- I^hkh thr vessel struck during our paasagp, I wcaK 
jwolher of a still moi'e dangoinus nature* ^ ^ " 


"‘j, iit' ' 
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At "Now York X fo'UB4 Biy friend CoIUns, who bad 
ax’-rived some time before. We had been intimate from 
our infancy, and had read the sxime books together ; 
but he had the advantage of being able to devote more 
time to reading and study, and had an astonishing dis- 
position for matlieinatics, in which he left me far behind 
him. When at Boston, 1 had been accustomed to pass 
with liim almost all my leisure hours. lie was then a 
sober and industrious lad ; his knowledge had gained 
him a very generjil esteem, and he seemed to promise 
to make an advantageous figure in society. But during 
my absence, he had unfortunately addicted himself to 
brandy ; and I learned, as well • from himself as from 
the report of others, that every day since his arrival at 
New York he had been intoxicated, and had acted in a 
very extravagant manner. He had also played and 
lost all his money; so that I was obliged to pay his 
expenses at the inn, and to maintain him during the 
rest of his journey — n burden tliat was very inconve- 
nient to me. 

The governor of New York, whose name wasBeniet, 
hearing the captain say, tliat a yomig inan who w'as a 
passenger in his ship had a great number of books, 
begged him to bring . me to liis house. I accordingly 
went, and should have taken Collins wiBi me had he 
been sober. The governor treated me. with great civi- 
lity, sho'ved me his library — which was a very consi- 
derable one — and vve talked for some time xipon books 
and authors. This was the second goveraoi’ who had 
honoured me xvith his attention ; and to a poor boy, as 
1 was then, these little adventures did not fail to be 
pleasing. ' , .■■■ ! * ■' '' 

We aiTived at Plulndelphia. On the way T received 
Vermm^s money, without which we should have been 
unable to have "finished our journey. 

Collins wished to get employment. as a mercbanPs 
clerk ; but either his breath or Ins countenance betrayed 
his bad habit: for, though he had recommendiitions, 
he met with no success, and continued to lodge and eat 
with me, and at my expense. Knowing' that 1 had 
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Vernon’s money, feo was contlnuany asking me to lent! 
him some of it j promising to repay me as soon as he 
should get employment. At last he had drawn so much 
of tills money, that I was extremely alarmed at what 
might become of me, should he fail to make good the 
deficiency. His habit of drinking did not at ah diminish, 
and was a frequent source of discord between us ; for 
when he had drunk a little too much, he was very head- 
strong. 

Being one day in a boat together, on the Delaware, 
with some other young persons, he refused to tJike his 
turn in rowdng. ** You sliall row for me,’’ said he, 
till we get home.” ** No,” I I’eplied, we will not row 
for you.” You, shall,” said he, " or remain upon the 
w’ater all night.” "As you please.” "Let us row,” 
sjiid tlie rest of the company ; " wliat signifies whether 
he assists or not !” But, already angry with him for 
his conduct in other respects, I persisted in my refusal. 
He then swore that he would make mo row, or would 
throw me out of the boat ; and he made up to me. As 
soon as he was within my reach, I took him by the 
collar, gave him a violent thrust, and threw him head- 
Cojcemost into the river. 1 knew that he was a good 
swimmer, and was therefore under no apprehensions 
for his life. Before ’he could turn himself, we w'cro 
able, by a few strokes of our oars, to place ourselves 
out of his reach ; and whenever he touched the boat, 
we asked iiim if he would row, striking his hands at 
the "same time wi^‘ the- oars to make him dot go hiS’ 
'hold. He wm nearly sufibcated with rage, but ob#- 
iiateiy refused maldng any promise to rowv Fercelving,, 
at length, tliat his stren^ii began to be exhausted,, we 
took him into the boat, and conveyed him home in the 
evening completely drenched. The, utmost coldness 
■' .subsisted between us after this adventure. . At last the 
wptaSa of a West-India ship, wlio was commissioned , 
to ^procure a tutor for the children of a gentlomap at, 
Barbadoes, meeting with Collins, offered hini the |ikce. 
lie accept^ it, and took Ins leave of me, promising to 
4isclmi’ge the debt he owed me with tlie first money 
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he should rceeive ; but I have heard nothing of him 
^ince. ' , i , ' . _ ‘ ' 

The violation of the trust reposed in me by Vernon, 
was one of tlie first great errors of my lifej and it 
proves that my father was not inistaken when he sup* 
posed me too young to be intrusted with the manage* 
ment of important affairs. But Sir William, upon , 
I’eadiog his letter, thought him too prudent. There 
was a ^fference,” he said, ^‘between individuals; years 
of maturity were not always accompanied with discre- 
tion, neither was youth in every instance devoid of it. 
Since your father/^ added lie, ” will not set you up in 
business, I will do it myself. Make out a list of what 
will be wanted from England, and 1 will send for the 
articles. You shall repay me when you can. I am 
determined to have a good printer hex*e, and I am sum 
you will succeed.” This \yas said with so much seem- 
ing cordiality, that I suspected not for an instant the 
sincerity of the offer. I had liitheiiiO kept tlie project, 
with which Sir William had inspired me, of settling in 
business, a secret at Philadelphia, and I still continued 
to do so. Had my reliance on the governor been known, 
some friend, better acquainted with his character than 
myself, would doubtless have advised me not to trust 
him ; for I afterwards learned that he was universally 
known to be liberal of promises, when he had no in- 
tention to perform. But having never solicited him, 
how could I suppose his offers to be deceitful ? On 
the contrary^ I believed him to be the best man in the 
world. : 

I gave him an inventory of a small printing-office, 
the expense of which I had calculated at about a huii- 
di'ed pounds sterling. He expressed his approbation ; 
but asked, if my presence in England, that I might 
choose tlie characters myself, and see that every article 
was good in its kind, would not be an advantage ? Y ou 
%vill also be able,” said he, “to fonnsome acquaintance 
there, ahd establish ' a correspondence with stationers , 
and booksellers.” This I acknowledged was desirable. 

“ That being the case,” added he, “ hold yourself in 
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;1 . .midiness to.gO' mth tiie Aanis,"' Tim was flie aiiimai 

, J ■ %'-essel, and fe miy one, at that time, wiiicli made re- 

f ular voyages between the pt)i’ts of London and Fhila- 
elpliia. But the Annis was not to sali for months. , I 
therefore continued to work with Keimer, unhappy 
respecting the sum which Collins had drawni from me, 
and almost in continual agony at the thoughts of Vernon, 
who fortnnately made no demand of his money till 
! several yeai*s after. '•* 

In the account of my first voyage fi*om Boston to 
Philadelphia, I omitted, I believe, a trifling cireuni- 
' stance, which will not, perhaps, be out of place here. 

! During a calm, wduch stopped us above Block island, 

; , the crew employed themselves in fishing for cod, of 

which they caught a great number. I had hitherto 
adhered to my resolution of not eating any thing that 
: ! had possessed life ; and 1 considered, on this occasion, 

I ’ - agi’eeably to tlm maxims of my nuistcr Tryon, the 

; capture of every fish as a sort of murder, con^mifcfcetl 

j : without pTOvoeation, since these animals had neither 

I done, nor were capable of doing, the smallest injury to 

any one, that should justify the measure. This mode 
of reasoning I conceived to be unanswerable. IMean- 
while I had formerly been extremely fond of fish ; ami 
wdien one of these cod w'as taken out of the frying-pan, 

I thought its flavour delicious. 1 hesitated some time 
between principle and inclination, till at last recollect* 
ing, that when the cod had been opened, some small 
■fim were found in ita belly, I said to myself, if you eat : 
one another, I ace no reason why we' may not eat you. ' 
I accordingly dined on the cod with no small degree of 
pleasure, and have since oontiimed to eat like the jmst 
.of mankind, returning only occaaionally ip my vege* : 
table plan* How convenient does it prove to be ’a «* j 
tiorml animai, tliat knows how to find or invent a plan- 
pible prete!xt. for whatever it has', an inclination to do I _ 
■^^''■■■-;;F■■'■’Cpntr^v€Kl■■''■t^ ''llvc'- upon ■■ good" ''tcjmis' with fieinser, 
who had not the smallest suspicion of my pi‘oj.6cte<l 
.^pstabusbment. He sliK retained a portion of Ids former 
ipiftiljusiasm j and being fond of argument, we fre<|uently 
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dispiitea together, I was, so much in the habit of nsing 
niy Socratic methodj and had so' frequently puzzled 
him by my questions, which appeared. at: first very dis- 
tant from the point in debate, yet, neyertheless^ led to^ 
it by degrees, involving him in difiicnlties and contra- 
dictions from which he was unable to extricate himself, 
that he became at last ridiculously caittious, and would 
Kearcely answer the most plain and familiar question 
without previously asking me ^‘Wluit would you infer 
from that 1” Hence he formed so high an opinion of 
my talents for refutation, that he seriously proposed to 
me to become his colleague in the establishment of a 
new religious sect* He was to propagate the doctrine 
by preaching, and I to i*efuto evexy opponent. 

When he explained to me his tenets, 1 found many 
absurdities, which I refused to admit unless he would 
agree in turn to adopt some of my opinions. Keimer 
wore his beard long, because Moses had somewhere 
said, Thou slialt not mar the comers of thy beard,^’ 
He likewise observed the Sabbath ; and these "were 
ivith him two very essential points; I disliked them 
both ; but I consented to adopt them, provided he 
%vould agree to abstain from animal food, “ ,I lioubt/^ 
said he, ^ whether my constitution will be able to su]»- 
port it.” I assured him, on the conti’^ry, that he would 
hnd himself the better for it. He was naturally a 
glutton, and I wished to amuse myself by starving him. 
He consented to make trial of this roghnen, if 1 would 
bear him company; and, in reality, we continued it for 
three months* A woman in the neighbourhood pre- 
pared and brought us our victuals, to whom I gave a 
list of forty dishes, in the composition of which there 
entered neither hesh nor fish. This , fancy -was tiie 
more agreeable to me, as it turned to good account; for 
the whole expense of our livmg did not exceed fox’ eacii 
dghte^B-pence a-*week. . / j- 

I have since that period observed several Lents with ' 
the ^greatest strictness, a,nd' baw. suddenly ■ jeUirwi 
to ^my ordinary diet, wilhoul ^xfieriencing tlx© 
smallest' inconvenience j •^^hich 'lim, led' me tO' i»egard umi 

' ' ' ' ’ ^ • ■’ .p ■ , 
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of no impoi-tance the advice comBionly giveiij of latro*- 
daciig gradually 8uek alterations of regimen* _ , , 

I continued' it eheerfully; but poo, r Koimor 'Suffered 
terribly. Tired of the project, he sighed for the tlesh 
pots of Egypt. At length he ordered a roast pig, and 
invited me and two of our female acquaintance to dine 
with him ; but the pig being ready a little too soon, he 
could not resist the temptation, and eat it ail up before 
we arrived. 

During the circumstances I have related, I had paid 
some attentions to Miss Head. I entei tained for her 
the utmost esteem and affection ; and X had reason to 
believe tliat these sentiments ■were mutiuii. But we 
were both young — scarcely more than eighteen years of 
age ; — ^and as I was on the point of undertaking a long 
voyage, her mother thought it prudent to prevent mat- 
ters fong carried too far for the present, judging that, 
if marriage was our object, there would be more pro- 
priety in' it after my return, when, as at least '1 ex- 
pected, I should be established in my business. Pex*- 
haps aiso she thought that my expectations were not so 
well founded as I Imagined. 

T' '-"My' ""most intimate acquaintance^ at ''this '"time' 'Were ’ 
Charles Osborne, d'oseph Watson, and Jraes Balph ; 

, young men who ■were all fond of reading. The two nrst 
were clerks to Mr Charles Brockdon^ one of tlie 
cipaX attoroles in the town, and' the other clerk to a 
merohani Watson was an upidght, pious, an^ sensible 
young nwus'tlm otheam were somewnat,inoroAose in 
their principles, of leligion, pwikularly Raljjtl, whcwe 
faith, as well as that of Collins, • I had cdnitibuted to 
shake 5 each of whom made me Suffer e adequate 
punishment Osborne was sensible, and smeere and 
■affeotiomte in his Mendships, but too, much ^IncMned to 
•the critic in matters of literature* 'Ealph Ing'emi- 
ouis and shrewd,- genteel in hb -a?ddr», 'and extremely 
T do not remember to have met with a mow 
.agrCeaiPe ^eaker. They were both enamouiyei of the 
tohQCS, and had already evinced 'their pMsion by some 
small poetical productions. 
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, It ms a custom with us to take a charaimg walk on 
Suu^aysj in the woods that border the Schuylldl. Here 
we read together, and afterwards conversed on wliat 
w'e read. Ralph was disposed to give himself up en- 
tirely to poetry. He flattered himself that lie should 
arrive at great eminence in the art, and even ac(iuire 
a fortune. The sublixnest poets, he pretended, when 
they first be|an to write, committed as many faults as 
himself. Osborne endeavoured to dissuade him, by 
assuring him that he had no genius for poetry, and ad- 
vised him to stick to the ti’ade in which he had been 
brought up. In the road of commerce,” said he, you 
will be sure, by diligence and assiduity, though you 
have no capital, of so far succeeding as to be employed 
as a factor ; and may thus, in time, acquire the means 
of setting up for yourself.” I concurred in these senti- 
ments, but at the same time expressed my approbation 
of amusing ourselves sometimes with poetry, with a 
view to improve our style. In consequence of this it 
was proposed that, at our next meeting, each of us 
should bring a copy of verses of his own composition. 

Our object in this competition w^as to benefit each other 
by our mutual remaths, criticisms, and corrections ; 
and as style and expi^ession wei'e all we had in view', • 
we excluded every idea of invention^ by agreeing that 
our task should be a vex-sion of the eighteenth psalm, 
in which is described the descent of the Deity. 

The time of our meeting di'ew near, when Ralph 
called upon me, and told me that his perfommnce. was 
ready. ^ I informed him that I had been idle, and, not 
much liking the task, had done nothing. He showed 
me Ms piece, and asked me what I thought of it. I 
expressed myself in terms of warm approbation ; be- 
cause it really appeared to have considerable merit, 
lie then said, Osborne -vvili never acknowledge the 
■, smallest degree, of excellence In aE^y.production of mine. ' ' 
Envy alone dictates to him a, thousand animadversions. 

Of you he is not so jealous: I wish, therefbre, you 
would talm the verses, and produce them as your own. , 

1 will pretatdnot tohave had- leisure, to write any thiiig. 
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, We shall then ■ see 'in what manner he wOI speah of 
them.’’ I agreed to this little artihcej and immediately 
transcribed the verses to prevent all suspicion. 

We met. Watson’s perfoinnanee was the first that 
was read. It had some beauties, but xnany faults. We 
next read Osborne’s, was much better. Ralpfi 

did it justice, rcmai'king a few imperfections, and ap» 
plaudiiig such parts as were excellent. He had himself 
nothing to show. It was now my tium. I made some 
difficulty ; seemed as if 1 wislied to be excused ; pre- 
tended that 1 had no time to make corrections, &c. 
Ko excuse, however, was admissible, and the piece 
must be produced. It w'as read and re-read. Watson 
and Osborne imniediately resigited the palm, and uiiite<l 
in applauding it. Kalph alone made a few remarks, 
and projxisett some alterations: but I defended my 
text. Osborne agreed with me, and told Kalph that he 
was no more able to ciaticise than he was able to widte. 
When Osborne w’as alone with me, he expressed him- 
still more stt^ongly in favour of what he considered 
my performance. He pretended that he bad put 
some restraint on himself before, apprehensive of my 
construing his commendations into fiattery* ^But 
“who would have supposed,” said he, ** Fmnklin to be 
capable of such a composition t Wliat painting, what 
'energy, what fire I He has surpassed the briginat in 
his csomtnon conversation he appears not to hive a* 
c'lioiee pf words : he hesitates, and is at ^ loss ; and yet, 
good God, how he writes p? 

At our next’ meeting, Kalph discovered the trick ‘w^e 
.had played Osborne, who was rallied %vithout mere}'. 

By this adventure Ejilph 'W-as fixe<i in his resolution 
of becoming a poet. I left nothing unattempted lo 
. divert him fcom his purpose ; but he pejrsevered, till 
at last tlie reading of rope’s lihncsad 'effected his cure: 
; however, a very tolerable prose writer. I 

wre of him horeafter; but as J shall pTo- 
■ hahiy haVe ho farther occasion to mention tae other two, 
hdght tVdhserre here, that Wateon died a few years 
,;'idftdr-ih my arms*. He wf» greatly regretted ; for he 
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wiis the best of our society. Osbonie went to tha 
isiands, where he gained considerable reputation a 
barrister, and was getting money • but he died young. 
We had seriously engaged, that whoever died hi*st 
should return, if possible, and pay a friendly visit to 
the survivor, to give him an account of the other world ; 
but he has never fulfilled his engagement. 

The governor appeared to be fond of my company, 
and frequently invited me to his house. He ahvays 
spoke of his intention of settling me in business as a 
point that was decided, I was to take with me letters 
of I’ecommendation to a number of his friends ; and 
particularly a letter of credit, in order to obtain the 
necessary sum for the purchase of my press, types, and 
paper. He appointed various times for me to come for 
these letters, which would certainly be ready; and 
, wiien I came, always put me ofi:' to another day. 

These successive delays continued till the vessel, 
whose departure had been several times deferred, was 
on the point of setting sail ; when I again went to Sir 
William’s house to 'receive my letters, and pke leave 
of him. I saw his secretary, Hr Bard,4Who told me, 
that the governor was extremely busy writing, but that 
he ’tvould be down at Newcastle before the vessel, and 
that the lettera w'ould be delivered to me there. ^ 
lialph, though he was manded and had a child, de- 
termined to accompany me. in this voyage. His oh* 
jeefc was, supposed to be the establishing a correspon- 
dence with some mercantile houses, in order" to sell 
goods by commission ; but .X afterwards learaed that, 
having reason to be dissatisfied with the parents of his 
wife, he proposed to himself to leave, her on their iiands, 
and never return to' America agaiin'. 

■ FlESTAHSlT TO ENGLAKfi^-.l'm. 

'Having taken leave of my .friends,' and, liiteretonged 
promises of fidelity with Miss .Read, I, quitted 
delplua. ■ At Newcai^tle the' vessel came to anchor. 
The governor was amvejl, and I went to his lodgings. ' 
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His seei-etary received me witli great civiiifcyj told me, 
on tbe part of tbe governor, that he could not see me 
then, as he was- engaged hi affairs of the utmost im- 
portance, but that he would send the letters on board, 
and that he washed me, with all his Jioart, a good voy- 
age and speedy return, I returned, soniewimt asto-* 
nished, to the ship, but still without eiitertaiiihig the 
slightest suspicion. 

Mr Hamilton, a celebrated barrister of Philadelphia, 
had taken a passage to England for himself and his son, 
and, in conjunction with Mr Denham, a Quaker, ami 
Messrs Oiiiam and Russel, proprietors of a forge in 
Maryland, had agreed for the whole cabin, so' that 
Ralph and I w^ere obliged to take up our lodging with 
the crew. Being unknown to every body in the 
ship, we were looked upon as of the common order of 
people : but Mr Hamilton and his son (it wus James, 
who was afterwards governor) left us at Kewcastle, 
and returned to Philadelphia, where he w’as recalled 
at a yew ^eat expense to .plead the cause of a vessel 
, that hap b^een seized : and just m we were about to 
sail, Colonel French came on board and showed me 
many civilities. The passengers upon this paid me 
more attention, and I w'as invited, together with mv 
friend Ralph, to occupy the place in the cabin whicfi 
the t*etuTO of the Messrs Hamilton had made vacant — 

, an offer , which, we readily accepted. 

• ■ ‘ rlaviitl*, learned tikt tlie dispatches of the governor 
had’ been broughtion board by bohml Ftxmch, I asked 
'tlie captain for the- fetters that were to be' entrusted to 
ray pare. He told me that they ware, all put together la 
the bag, which he could not open at present. 5 ■ but be- 
fore we reached England, he would give me an oppor- 
tunity of taking thfan but. I ’ivaa Sitisffed with this ' 
answer, and, we pursued our voyage.’ ■ ' . , ’ 

, The' company In toe cabin were all very sociable, 
.and/we were pcifeetly well off as to provl»l<n^is, as we > 
itad .ilfe adyautage bf the whole, of Mr HaTu!ltoii*s; who 
had laid in n Very pluntifttl stock* During the passage, 
Mr Dedham contracted a friendship' for me, which 
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ended only with his life; in qtlier, rospects, the voyage 
was by no means an agreeable one^ as, we bii<d much 
bad weatheiL ^ • 

When we arrived in the Tbamea^^ whieli was in the 
month of December 1724, the captain was as good as 
his w’-oi'dj and allowed me to search in the bag for the 
governor’s letters. I could not find a single one with 
my name wTitten on it, as committed to my care ; but 
I selected six or seven, which I judged from the direc- 
tion to be those that were intended for me ; particu- 
larly one to Mr Baslcet, the king’s printer, and another 
to a stationer, who was the fii'st person I called upon. 

I delivered him the letter as coming from Governor 
Keith. I have no acquaintance,” said he, with any 
Hiich person and opening the letter, “ Oh, it is from 
Kiddlesden I” he exclaimed : I have lately discovered 
him to be a veiy arrant knave, and. wish to have no- 
tiling to do either with him or his lettex'S.” Ide instantly 
put the letter into my hand, turned upon liis heel, anS 
left me to serve some eiistomers- 

I was astonished at finding these lettex's were not 
^from the goveimor. Kefiecting, and putting cireiim- 
stanees together, I then began to doubt his sincerity. 

I rejoined my friend Denham, and I'elated the whole 
alfair to him. He let mo at once itito Keith’s character ; 
told me there was not tlie least prob^xility of his having 
wTitton a single letter — ^that no one who knew him ever 
placed any reliance on him — and laughed at my credu- 
lity in supposing that the govexnior would give me a let- 
ter of credit, when he had no credit for himself. As I 
showed some uneasiness respecting what step I should 
take, he advised me to try to get employment in the 
house of some printer. You may there,” said he, 
improve yourself in business, and you will be able to 
settle yourself the more advantageously when you re- 
turn to America.” 

Wo knew already, as well as the stationei*, attorney 
Kiddlesden to be a knave. He had nearly xmined the 
fathex' of Miss Bead, by drawing him in .to be ins sesnx- ' 
rity. We leaiuied from his letter', that he xvas sccretiy 
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sarryiug on eb ■ istrigue? k'coBcerfj with th#' governor, 
to the pi'cjudice o£ Mr Harniitoiij, who, it was sup|>osed, 
would by this time be in Europe. Denham, who was 
Hamilton’s friend, w^as of opinion that he ought to be 
made acquainted with it ; and, in reality, the instant 
he arrived in England, which was very soon after, f 
waited on him, and, as much from good will to him as 
from resentment against the governor, put the letter 
into his hands,^ He thanked me very sincerely, the 
information it contained- being of consequence to him ; 
and from that moment bestowed on me his friendship, 
which afterwards proved, on many occasions, service- 
able to me. 

But what ai'C to think of a governor who couhi 
play so scurvy a trick, and thus grossly deceive a poor 
young lad, w'holly destitute of experience? It was a 
practice with him. Wishing to please every body, and 
having little to bestow, he was lavish of promises. Ho 
wiis, in other respects, sensible and judicious, a very 
tolerable writer, and a good governor for the people j 
though not so for the propnetaries, whose instructions 
he frequently disregarded. Many of our best laws* 
were hk work, and established during his administra- 
tion. 

Baipli and I were insepambl© companions.- We took 
'a lodging together at three and sixpence a-we®k, which 
was as much as we eould afford. He met with wtte 
relations Ik Xondon, but they- were poor, hoi able 
to assist him*- He now, for tie #at tlmcji mfoimed me 
, of his imlention to remfdn iitHngkhd, and that he had 
^yio thoughts of ever reliiraiag to Philadelphia# He 
was totally without money— thfe little he had been able 
to raise having barely sufficed for his 'passage# I had 
still fifteen pistoles remaining ; and 10 me ’he had fwii 
Hmo-to timei’ecoum, whde he tHed tegeiemploymenti 
, At irst, believm| himself possessed or taleate foiC the 
stage, h® wought of turning actor but * Wifeos, to yrhom 
he'a|p|ied,:fj^kly advised ^hms to renounce the idcftt . 
as It Was, Impossible he Should succeed#, He next pny- ' 
, posed io 'Eoberts,. a boohsellor m Paternoster Eow', - to 
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write a weekly paper in the manner of the Spectator, 
wpon terms to which RoheHs would not listen, Lastl)^, 
he endeayoured to procure employment; as a copyist, 
and applied to the lawyers and stationers about the 
Temple, but he could hnd no vacancy. 

Ah to myself, I immediately ^ot engaged at Palmer’s, 
at that time a noted printer in Bartholomew Close, with 
whom I continued nearly a year, I applied very assh 
duously to my work; but 1 expended with Ralph ah 
most all that I earned Plays, and other places of 
amusement, which we frequented together, having ex- 
hausted my pistoles, we lived after this from hand to 
lu^fch. He appeared to have entirely fbrgotteh his 
and child, as I also, by degrees, tbrgot my engage- 
ments with Miss Read, to whom I never wrote more 
than one letter, and tliat merely to inform her that I 
was not liitely to return soon. This was another grand 
error of my life, which I should be desirous of correct- 
ing were I to begin my career again. 

I was employed at Palmei^’s on the second edition of 
Wollaston’s Religion of Nature,* Some of Ins argu- 
ments appearii^ to me not to bo well founded, I wi^ote 
a small metaphysical treatise, in which I animadverted 
on those passages. It was entitled a Pissertatioa on 
Liberty and iSWssity, Pleasure and Pain. T dedi- 
cated it to my friend Ralph, and printed a small number 
of copies* Palmer upon this treated me with more 
consideration, and regarded me as a young man of 
talents ; though he seriously took me to task for the 
principles of my pamphlet, which he looked upon as 
abominable* The printing of this work was another 
error, of my life, - ' ■ ■ 

While I lodged in Little Britain, I formed an ac- 
quaintance with a bookseller of the name of Wilcox, 
whose shop was next door to me. Ciiwlating libraries 
were not then in use* He had an immense collection 

[William Wollaston (bom died 1724), an English writer 
m ethics and theology, and chlcfiy Imovm , among the phil<w«v 
4 phers of the eighteenth century for the work above alluded 

- , • but which is new little heard ot] ' 

1 ' ' 
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of books o£ &11 sorts» We agreed tbat, for a reasonable 
retribution; of wMbh I have now forgotten the prioe, 
I should have free access to liis iibrarj% and take what 
books I pleased; which I was to return when I had road 
them, I considei’ed this agx'eement as a x^cry great 
advantage ; and I derived from it as nraeh beiiotit as 
was in my power. 

My pamphlet falling into the hands of a sm'geoit, of 
the name of LyonS; author of a book entitled Infalli- 
bility of Hurnmi Judgment, was the occasion of a con- 
siderable intimacy between ns. He expressed great 
esteem for me, came frequently to see mo, in order to 
converse upon metjiphysical subjects, and introduce<t 
me to Dr Mandeviile, author of the Fable of the Bees, 
who had instituted a club at a tavern in Cheapside, of 
which he was the soul : he was a facetious and vex^y 
amusing character, JJe also introduced me, at Batson^s 
coffee-house, to Dr Pemberton, -who pi'omised to give 
me an opportunity of seeing Sir Ismic Newton, wliicdi 
I very ardently desired ; but he never kept his word. 

' I had brought some curiosities with me from Ame- 
rica ; the principal of which was a purse made of. the 
asfoestO'S, which fire only purifies. Bit Haas Sloana 
hearing of it, called upon me, and invited me to his 
house m Bloomsbury Square, whew, after simwing roe 
every thing that was curious, he prevailed on me to 
add this piece to his collection; for which ’ho paid roe 
very handsomely,* ■ • 

1 ♦ [Sir tt&m Sloans was a diattogulslied natsjnrafist,' who hal- 
lowed tiio profession of » physjchm in boixdon. He foimdoii tlw 
Jiritiafi Museum, and latW.was Fipsidentof tboEoyai Soclekv, 

I'ha manner in wM<d» FrmMin made himself kmowa tb tids 
l?entleman» appears fey the foltowitig, letter, whi'ch we wpy from 
the <i('entIoaian^s Magiatlne for :•-*** Mr. Fra loSir 
Mato 0LOA»r», Sm*— liavlng itMy feeoai In the 

nortlxeiw parte of America, I hive femug'ht from ibenoe a pnrw> 
wade of the stone asbestos, a of this stone; and a pfeea of 
woody 'lihe Fithy part of whiofi iw i‘i tlw same nature, atiA called ' 
fey ihe Inhafeitente satemandor cotton. A« you are noted to' fee a ' 
lorwuf cUriosittes,, I Jwve mforoHd' you, of these* and if you, , 
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Tliere lodged in the same house with us a young 
woman, a milliner, ^vho had a shop hy the side of the 
Exchange. Lively and sensible, and having received 
an education somewhat above her rank, her conversa- 
tion was very agreeable. Ralph read plays to her every 
evening. became intimate. She took another 

lodging, and fie followed her. They lived for some 
time together ,• but Ralph being without employment, 
she having a child, and the prolits of her business not 
sufficing for the niaintenance of three, he resolved to 
quit London, and try a country scliooL This was a 
plan in which he thought himself likely to succeed, as 
he wrote a fine hand, and was versed in arithmetic and 
accounts. But considering the office as beneath him, 
and expecting some day to make a better figure the 
world, when lie should be ashamed of its being known 
that ho had exercised a profession so littk honourable, 
lie changed his name, and did me the honour of assum- 
ing mine. He wrote to me soon after his departure, 
infonnmg me that he was settled at a small village in 
Berlvshire, In his lettei’, he recommended Mrs T*** 
the milliner, to my care, and requested an answer, 
directed to Mr Fraiildin, schoolmaster, at N***, 

continued to write to me frequently, sending me 
large fmgments of an epic poem he was composing, and 
which he requested me to criticise and correct. I did 
so, but not without endeavouring to prevail on him to 
renounce this pursuit.^ Young had just published one 
td liis Satires. I copied and sent him a great part, of 
it ; in which the author demonstrates the, folly of culti- 
vating the muses, from the hope, by their instrumen- 
taiity, of rising in the world. It was all to no purpose : 
paper aftei* paper of his poem continued to arrive every 
■post; : ‘ 

Imve any incTination to purchaKo them or see them, lot me know 
your pleasure by a lino directed to me at the Golden Pan in 
, tittle Britain, and I will wait upon you with them. I am, Sir. 
your moat obedient servant, PE4isrEwi?. 'I ■ 

expect to be out of town in two or three days, and therefore beg 
an immediate answer/^j 
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Mean-w-liile Mrs T*** having lost, on lua aecounfc, 
both her friends and business, was frequently in distress. 

In this dilemma she had recourse to me, and, to extri- 
cate her from her difficulties, 1 lent her all the nmney 
1 could spare, I felt a Httle too much fondimss for her. 
Having at that time no ties of religion, and taking 
advantage of her necessitous situation, I attempted 
liberties (another error of my life), which she repoHed 
with becoming indignation. She informed Balph of my 
conduct, and the affair occasioned a breach between us. 
When he returned to Loudon, he gave me to under- 
stand that he considei’-ed all the obligations he owed 
me as annihilated by this proceeding ; whence I con- 
cluded that I was never to expect the papnent of what 
money I liad lent him, or advanced on his account. I 
M'as the less afflicted at this, as he was wholly uruible 
to pay me ; and as, by losing his friendsliip, I was re- 
lieved at the same* time from a very heavy burden, 

I now began to think of laying by some^ money. The 
printing-house of Watts, near LincoinViim Fields, being 
a still more considerable one than that in which I 
worked, it was probable I might find it more advan- 
tageous to be employed there. I offered myself| and 
was accepted ; and in this house I continued during the 
remainder of my stay in London. 

On my entrance, I worked at first as -a 'pressman, 
conceiving I had need qf bodily exercise, to which f 
been accustomed 'in Arn'erica^ where ^ the pointers ^ 
work alternately as composiioies and' at tW prow, I ' 
drank nothing but water. The other worltnea, to the 
number of about flity, w'ere great dt^inkers of beer, 1. 
carried occasionally a large form of, kttors m each liand, ^ 
up and down stairs, while the -rest employed both h&pds 
to cany one# They surprised to see, by this and 
many other examples, that, the **Amencim ai|uatie,**; • 
m they used to ci3l mo, was than ihose who 

dwtok i^rtor. The beer-boy had sracient employment 
dtoipg #ie whole day in sornng that lio^io alone#^ 

* practice in l#ondcii far and' work* . 

'i!deu ia howes «| bus^ueiis, to to wppiled wltb porter or tocr to 
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My fellotv-pressnmti driink every day a pint of beer 
before breakfastj a pint with bread and cheese for 
breakfastj one between breakfast and dinner, one at 
dinner , one again about six o’clock in the afternoon, and 
atiother after he had finished his day’s work. This 
enstom appeared to me abominable ; but he bad need, be 
said, of ail this beer, in order to acquire strength to work* 

I endeavoured to convince him that the bodiiy strength 
furnished by the beer, could only be in proportion to 
the solid paH of the barley dissolved in the water of 
yviueh tlie beer was composed — ^tlmt there vras a lai’ger 
portion of hour in a penny loaf ; and that consequently 
si he ate this loaf, and drank a pint of water with it, he 
would derive more strength from it than from a pint 
of beer* ^ This reasoning, however, did not prevent him 
from drinking his accustomed quantity of beer, and 
paying every Saturday night a score of four or five 
siiillings for this cursed beverage — ^an expense from 
which I was wholly exempt. Tims do these poor devils 
continue all their lives in a state of voluntary wretched- 
ness and poverty. 

At the end of a few weeks, Watts having occasion 
for me above stall’s as a compositor, I quitted the press, 
'i'he compositors demanded of me ganush-money afresh. 
"I'his I considered as an imposition, having alroadypaid 
below. The mavStex’ was of the same opinion, and de- 
sired me not to comply. ^ 1 thus remained two or tliree 
weeks out of tlie fraternity. I was consequently looked 
upon as excommunicated ; and whenever I was absent, 
no little trick that malice could suggest was left un* 
pmefised upmi me. I found my letters mixed, my 
pages trans|.K)sed, my raattex’ broken, &.Ci Aic., all wbieii 
wiis attributed to the spirit tliat hauxited the chapel,’*^ 

pewter i)Ots, fresb from the butt, from public houses. The sup. 
plies are brought by boys, who* for convenieoce, carry the |xitB 
of shelves % the baud.] ^ • • , ’ • 

' *iAe6ordi»g to airory old custom* operative' 'printers In m • 
^ office form m organised body* 'which they call a chdpai^z name 
pmbably originating ih" the dreumsianoe of pHiitlng being a* 

fexAt eohd«*6tedA‘n rd%iowho»j»)s.3 , ” 
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aad tormented those that were not regalarly admitted, 
1 was at last qbiigod to submit to uotwlthstaud- 
ing the prptectxoa of the master ; convinced of the folJy 
of mot keeping up a good understanding with those 
among w^hom we are destined to live. 

After this I lived in tlio utmost harmony with my 
fellow-labourers, and soon acqiiir-cd conaiderabie iniiu- 
eucQ among them. X proposed some alter^ons in the 
laws of the chapel, which X carried without opposition. 
My example prevailed with several of thorn to renounce 
their abominable practice of bread and cheese with 
beer ; and they procured, like me, from a neighbouring 
house, a good basin of warm gruel, in which was a small 
slice of butter, with toasted bread and nutmeg. This 
w'as a much better breakfast, which did not cost nlore 
than a pint of beer, namely, three-halfpence, and at the 
same time preserved the head clearer. Those who con- 
tinued to goi*go themselves with beex*, often lost their 
credit with the publican, from neglectijsg to pay their 
score. They had tlien recourse to me, to become secu- 
rity for them^ their as they usedtocall it, being 

out.*^ I attended at the pay-table every Saturday even- 
ing, to take up the little smn which I had made myself 
answemble mr, and %v!iic3t sometinics jteousfeed to 
nearly thirty shillings a-week. 

This eireumatanee, added to my reputation of being 
a jtokrably good “ gabber/' or, in other ^ "words, skilful 
In the. art of burlesque, kept up my imfoxi&nm in the 
X had besides .recommended myB0 to the 
of my master by my assiduous application to 
'busmOss, never observing »mt: Monday* Myiex;tra*' 
'ordinary quickness in eompqaing always procured ine _ 
such work as was most urgent, and wliioli OTanmonly ' 
bsssi paid;, and thus my time passed 'atvay In a _ very 
manner. ; • ’ _ ’ . ' , „ ' ' 

. ‘ My lodging ib Britaip, Wn|'tob the 

ptj^&girhouse,*! took another' In JOufceSfspet, ppposil© 
'Catholic ChapeL tfee back of an 

m^house. The. house i*as kept^bya widow, 
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who had a daughter, a servant, and a shop-hoy y hut 
the latter slept out of the house; After sending to the 
people with whom I lodged in Little Britain, to inquire 
iiitn my clm'acter, sheagi^eedto take mo in at the same 
price, three-and-sixpence a- week; contenting herself, 
she said, \rith so little, because of the security she should 
derive, as they were all woman, from having a man 
lodger m tlie house. 

She was a woman rather advanced in life, the daugh- 
ter of a dergjman. She had been educated a Protes- 
tant; but her husband, whose memory slie highly 
revered, l^d converted her to the Catholic religion. 
She^ had lived in habits of intimacy with persons of 
distinction, of whom she loiew various anecdotes as far 
back as the time of Charles II. Being subject to fits 
of the gout, which often confined her to her room, she 
was sometimes disposed to see company. Hers was so 
amusing to me, that I was glad to pass the evening 
with her as often as slie desired it. Our supper con- 
sisted only of half an anchovy a-piece, upon a slice of 
bread and butter, with half a pint of ale between us. 
But the entertainment was in her convei'sation. 

^ The early hours I kept, and the little double I occa- 
sioned in tlie family, made her loath to part with me; and 
when I mentioned another lodging I had found, neai^er 
the printing-house, at two shillings a-%veek,, which fell 
in with my pto of saving, she pmuaded me to give it 
up, making herself an abatement of two shillings ; and 
thus I continued to lodge with her, during the re-, 
xnauider of my abode in London, at eighteen-pence a- 
week,' '‘V '' 

In a gairet of the house, thex-e lived, in a most re- 
tired manner, a lady seventy years of age, ofiwhom I 
received the following account from my landlady 
She was a Boman Catholic. In her early years she had 
been sent to the continent, and entered a convent with 
the design of becoming^ a nun: but the climate not 
agreeing with her constitution, slie was obliged to re- 
turn to 'England, where, '‘Us there were m monasteries, 
she made a vow to lead a monastic life, in as rigid a 
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iiislv disposed of aU her property to be applied u> 
el^ritable uses, reserving to herseh oidy twelve pounds 
a-year: and of this small pittance she ga,ve a part io 
the pool*, living on water gruel, and never making n^ e 
Til hut to foil it. She had lived in this garret a 
o-reat many years, without paying rent to the sncc^sne 
iuLabtots that had. kept the ho«sejj5|0 «- 
deed considered her abode with 
priest came every day to confess her. 
her,” said my landlady, “ how, living as she did, she 
could find so niueh employment for a confasor . f o 

which she answered, “ that it was impossible to avoid 

TwL“’?n:^”per„.itted to visit her. She was cl.eei- 
ful and polite, and her convolution a^eable. Her 
apartment wai neat ; hut the whole furniture consiswd 
ofa mattress, a table, on which were «f * 
bt>ok, and a chair wliich she gave me to and o\tr 

the mantel-piece a picture of St Iferomca displaying her 
Imndkercliief, on which waB' seen tlie miraculous im- 
pression of the fam of CWaty which she estptoied to 
me with great gravity. Mer eouniemnoe ]^k, 
'hut she had never experience sickuew; aim I msiy 
adduce her aa another proof how hfctle is sufficient 
maintain life and health. ' , j* ‘ ' 

-At the printing-house I contracted « mtupcy with 
a sensihle young man of ,the name of 'Wymte, wh% 
his parents were in 'good circmwtanoe% Md receivw 
' a »tter education than is cotninon wnoi^ 
was a. tolerable ILatin scholar,’ spoke WmnA duently, 
and was fond of rmding. .1 taught hm m wm a 
friend of his to swim, hy taMng'^em twice opt atottt ^ 
river; after which they m need m m .«rther^ 
'.distance. We one day: wade a p«rty to # ^ water 
'tO' Oielsea, in order to sec tthd ften W- 

‘ t^d^'curiosities. On ow btdia,,al the of the _ 
'' bmp^y, whose curiosity Wygale had excited, 

' myself,. and into the river. I sww 

ihroxU nearChSlsea the whole way to Blackfriars Bridge, 
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exliibiting, 4tirmg mj coism, a vax’tety of feats of 
I acti vity and addi’ess, both upon the surface, of the tvater, 

I as well as under it.* This sight occasioned mncli 

astonishment and pleasure to those to whom it was 
I new. In my youth I took great delight in this exercise, 

j 1 knew, and could execute, all tine evolutions and 

; positions of rhevenot ; and I added to them some of 

my own invention, in which t endeavoured to unite 
; ' gracetulness and utility. I took a pleasure in displav- 

mg them all on this occasion, and. was highly flattered 
with the admiration they excited, 
i' 'J besides his being desiious of perfecting him-^ 

^ sell in this art, was tlie more attached to me from there 

|j ' being, m other respects, a conformity in our tastes and 

studies. He at lengtli proposed tome to make the tour 
ol li^urope with him, maintaining ourselves at the same 
time by working at our profession, I was on the point 
ot consenting, when I mentioned it to my friend, Mr 
iieniiam, with whom I was glad to pass an hour when- 
ever I had leisure. He dissuaded me from the project, 
and advised me to think of returning to Philadelphia^ 
which he was aliout to do himself. I must relate hi 
' ^ trait of this ivorthy man’s character. 

He tod fonnerly been in business at Bristol, hut 
laihng, he comjvounded with his creditors, and departed* 
tor Ameincai, where, by assiduous application as a mer-* 
chant, he ac<]iiired in a few years a very considerable 
toi’tone. Heturning to England in the same vessed 
with myself, as I have i*elated above, he invited all his 
Old creditors to a feast. When assembled, he thankeil 
them for the readiness with which they had received 
his small composition ; and, while they expected nothing 
more than a simple entertainment, each found under 
ins plate, w^hen it came to be removed, a draft upon a 
banker for the residue of his debt, with interest, 
**'£CheIsea Hospital is, a large- gorcrauuiMif! estabilsimicnt f«»r 
the reception of superannuated soldiers, sitwatocl on -tlio north ■ 
bank of tire 'I’baines above Westminster, The distance &wwm 
by Franklin must have been from three to four miles; but, iu 
oil likelihood, he was favoured by the tidci.] 
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He tolil me.tliat H was his intentioix to canw haok 
with Iiim to Philadelphia a great quantity of goods, in 
order to open a store ; and he offered to take me with 
. him in the capacity of clerk, to keep his hooks, in w'hieh 
ne would instruct me, copy letters, and superintend the 
store. He added, that as soon as I had acquired a 
hnowiedge of mercantile transactions, he would improve 
my sitiKitiou, by sending me with a cargo of corn and 
iiour to the Amex'iean islands, and by procuring me 
otlier lucrative commissions ; so that, with good ma- 
nagement and economy, I might in time begin business 
With advantage for myself. • 

I relished these proposals. London began to tiro 
me; the agreeable bom’s I had passed at Philadelphia 
presented themselves to my mind, and I wished to see 
them I’evive. I consequently engaged myself to Mr 
penham, at a salary of hfty pounds a«year. {This %vas 
indeed less than I earned as a compositor, but then I 
iiada much fairer prospect. I took leave, therefore, 
as I believed for ever, of printing, and gave myself up 
to my new occupation, spending all my time either in 
going from house to house with Mr Denham to purcliaae 
goods, or in packing them up, or in expediting the 
workmen, &c. When every thing, how'ever, was 
on board, I had at last a few days* leisure. 

During this interval, I w’as one day-sent for by a 
whom I knew only by name, ft was Sir 
William Wjmdham. I went to his house. He had W some 
mean.9 heard-of mypeiformances between, Cheisea and “ 
HJackfmra, and that I had taughi the art of swimming ' 
to Wygate and anotlier young man in the course of 1 
lew hours.^ His two sons were on the point of setting 
out on their ti’aveis ; he was desirous that they should 
. previously leam to swiiuj and 'offered me a very liberal 
x'cward If I ivonld undertake to instruct tlieni«- They 
Were not yet arrived in town, and 'the 'stay I 'should ' ' 
inalsev'was uneertam'; I could riot thei''efor 0 accept his , 
propos$.L I was led, howeyer, to 'suppose iVom this ■ 
incid#i!Lt,'that if I had wished to remain 'in London, 'and 
open a:swimmmg school, I should perhaps have gained' 





n, great deal of money. This idea struck me so forcibly, 
liad the offer been made sooner, I should have 
dismissed the thought of returaing as yet to America, 
oorae years after, you and I had a more iinportaut 
business to settle with one of the sous of Sir William 
Wyudham, theh Lord Bgremont.* Bat let us not anti- 
cipate events. 

I thus passed about eighteen months in London, 
working almost without intermission at my trade, avoid- 
ing all expense on my own account, except going now 
and then to the play, and purchasing a few boolcs. But 
my friend Ralph kept me poor. He owed me about 
twenty-seven pounds, which was so much money lost ; 
and when considered as taken from my little savings, 
was a, very great sum. I had, uotwithstaning tliis, a 
Z'ogara for him, as he possessed many amiable qualities. 
But though I had done nothing for myself in point of 
fortune, I had increased my stock of knowledge, either 
by the many excellent books I had read, or the con- 
versation of learned aiid literary persons' with Vr'Iiom I 
,was acquainted. 


LEAVES ENGLAND AND SETTLES IN 
PHILADELl^HIA. . 

We sailed from Gravesend on the 23d of July 1720. 
[The voyage was exceedingly tedious, the vessel having 
in the fii^t place been detained a considerable tinie at 
Cowes in the Isle of Wight, by contrary’ winds, and at 
which place Franklin and some other passengers spent 
some time on shore.] We landed at I’hikdciphia on 
* [Sir William Wyndham was an eminent' English senator amJ 
Btnteaman, in the early part of the eigiiteonth century. . On the 
tioatli of Q,ueen Anno, he wont over to the opposition, being in- 
c1 inod to favour the pretensions of the Stuarts. IJc died in 1740, 
IliH8on,hy the daughter of the Duke of Somerset, became, on 
tho death of the Duke, Karl of Kgi^mont, the title having been 
granted to that nobleman, with reservation to his grandson. 
I'he latter succeeded the hi-st 'Karl of Chatham as Secretary iti 
State, aad died in 170:)*3 
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the rith oCthefoIIowhig Ocfcober.' Keith had been de- 
priTed of his office -of goyeriiorj at|d was soeceeded hv' 
Major Oordoo. I, met him walking in the streets as a 
pnyate,inaivi€(u’ah'' "He appeared' a little ashamed at 
seeing me, but passed on without sajing any tiling. 

. ^ equally ashamed tiiyself at meet- 

2 ng Miss Read, had not her famil 3 ', Justly despairing uf 
my return after reading my letter, advised her to g}v<‘ 
me up, and marry a potter, of the name of Rogers*; to 
winch she consented : but he never made her hanpv 
and she soon separated from him, refusing to cohabit 
witJi him, or even bear his name, on account of a report 
which })revaded of his having another wife. liis sklii 
in ins profession had^ seduced Miss Road’s parents ; but 
iie was as bad a subject as he was excellent as a work- 
hivolved himself in debt, and tied, in tlm 
jciir l/L/ or 1/28, to the West Indies, where he died, 
S5.bsence, Keimer had taken a moi'e con- 
siderable house, in which he kept a shop, that was well 
supplied with paper, and various other ai^ticles. He 
had px'ocured some new tj^pes, and a number of work- 
ineu—among wliom, however, there was not one who 
busiS^ thing—and he appeared not to w-ant 

Mr Denham tool: a warehouse in Water Street, where 
we exlnbited ourcommodities. I applied nraolf closely, 
studied accounts, and became in a short time very ex- 
pert m trade. ■ We _ lodged and ate together; He was 
smcmjly attached :tb me, ^.md acted towards me as if ‘ 
he had been my father. On my aide, I respected am! 
loved him. My situation was happy; but it was a 
iiapptness^ of no long duration. 

Early in February 1727, when I entered into mv 
tweiuy-second year,, we wore both taken ill I wa^ 
attoeked with a pleumy, which had nearly carried me 
oft, I suffered tembly, and eoiisiden»d it as all over 

T fnnlT/'rn/Jf rf ^ ®'‘ '*‘®PPO>'>to>snt when 

6 j and regretted that I 

ted stdJ to experience, sooner dr later, the same di?- 

agreeabJo scene again. ^ ^ - 
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! have forgotten what was Hr .I)enham''s disoMer; 
1 f ^ ^ tedious one, and he at last sunk under it. 

lie left me a small legacy in his will, as a testimony of 
ins mendsliip ; and 1 was once more ahandoned to mv- 
self in the wide world, the w^areliouse foehig confided to 
the care of the tcstainciitarj executor, who dismissed 
me, ■ ■ ' ' 

who happened to foe at 
i liuadelphia, advised me to return to my former pro- 
lession j and Keinier offered me a very considerable 
salary if I w'ould undertake the management of his 
pnntiiig-ofhee, that he might devote himseif entirely to 
the superintendence of his shop. His wife and rela- 
tjons m London had given me a bad character of him; 
and I was loath, for the present, to have any concern 
with him. I endeavoured to get employment as a clerk 
to a merchant; but not i*eadiiy finding a situation, I 
wjis induced to accept Keimer’s proposal* 

^ The following were the persons I found in his print- 
ing-house: — 

Hugh Meredith, a Pennsylvanian, about thirty-five 
years of age. He had been brought up to. husbandry, 
was honest, sensible, had some experience, and w'as 
i<.)nd oi reading ; but too much addicted to dirinking. 

Stephen Potts, a young rustic, just broke from school, 
and of rustic education, with endowmients rather above 
the common order, and a competent portion of* under- 
standing and gaiety ; but a. little idle. Koimer had 
engaged these two at very low wages,- wliich lie had 
promised to raise every three months a shilling a-week, 
provided their improvement in the typographic art 
should^ merit it. This future increase . of wages w'as 
the bait lie had made use of to ensnare them. Mere- 
dith was to work at the press, and Potts to bind books, 
which he had engaged to tcacli them, though he under- 
stood neither himself. 

John Savage, an Irishman, who had' been brought 
up to no trade, and whoso service, for a period of four 
vears, Keimer had purchased of the captain of a sliip. 
lie was also to be a pressman. 
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. <^«orge Weibl), an Oxford sdiolar^ wBose time Be Bad 
ni like maimer bouglit for four years, intending Bim for 
ii compositor, I sliall speak more of liim presently. 

Lastly, David Blamy, a country lad, wlio was appren- 
ticed to him, 

I soon perceived that Keimer^s intention, in engag- 
ing me at a price so much above wliat he was aeciis- 
toined to give, was, that I might form all these raw 
journeymen and apprentices, who scarcely cost him 
any thing, and who, being indentured, %TOiihl, as soon 
as they should he sufficiently instructed, enable him to 
do without me. , I nevertheless adhered to my agree- 
ment. 1 put the office in order — which was in the ut- 
most confusion — and brought his people by degrees to 
pay attention to their work, and to execute it in a more 
masterly style. 

It was singular to see an Oxford scholar in the con- 
dition of a pmS 5 hased sein’ant. He w'as not more than 
eighteen years of age ; and the following are the parti- 
culars he gave me of himself : — Born at Gloucester, 
he had been . educated at a grammar-school, and had 
distinguished himself among the scholars by his supeidor 
style of acting, when they represented dramatic per- 
formfinces. He was member of a literary club in the 
town I and some pieces of his composition, in prose as 
well as in verse, had been inserted in the Gloucester 
papers* , From hence he was 'seht to Oxford, where he 
remained about a year ; but he was not contente<i, and 
wished above all things to see London, and become an 
actor*’ 'At length, having -received ’fifteen guineas to 
pay his quarterns board, he decamped wdtb the money 
from Oxford, hid liis gown in a hedge, and travelled to 
London. There, having no friend to direct him, he fell, 
ipto bad company, soon squandered his jBfteen guineas, 
#ould hnd no wa^'. of being introduoed to tlie actors, 

' became eontemptJble, pawned hfe clothes, and was in ^ 
of bre^d. As he was walking along the streets, 

‘ almost famished with hunger, and not ^knowing what ' 
'to‘ ‘do, a', recruiting bill was put into his hand, which 
olfered an Immediate treat and bounty-money to- who- 
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OTor^was <1isposG<.l to serve m Americj^ • He instantly 
repaired to tlie house of rendezvous^^ enlisted lihaself^ 
was put on hoard a ship, and conveyed to America ^ 
without ever writing a line to inform his parents, %vh;it 
was become of him. His mental vivacity^, and good 
siatiiral disposition, made him an excellent companion ; 
. hxit he was indolent, thoughtless, and to the last degree 
imprudent. 

John, the Irishman, soon ran away. I began to live 
very agreeably with the rest. They respected me, and 
the more so as they found Keimer incapable of instruct- 
ing them, and as they learned something from me every 
day. W e never worked on a Saturday, it being Keimer^s 
.Sabbath ; so that I had tw'o days a~week for reading, 

I incx*eased my acciuaintance with persons of know- 
ledge and information in the town. Keimer liimself 
treated me with gimt civility and apparent esteem; 
and^ I had nothing to give me uneasiness but my debt 
to \ ei'non, which I -was unable to pay, my savings as 
yet being very little. He had the goodness, however, 
not to ask me for the money. 

Our pre^ was frequentfy in want of the necessary 
quantity of letter, and there was no such trade as that 
of letter-founder in America, I liad seen the pmctice 
of this art at the house of James, in London ; but Wd 
at the time paid it very little attention. I, however, 
contrived to fabricate a mould. I made use of such 
letters we had for punches, founded hew lettei*s of 
lead in matrices of clay, and thus supplied, in a tole- 
x'able manner, the vvants tliat were most pres.sing. 

I also, upon occasion, engraved various ornament#?, 
made ink, gave an eye to the shop ; in short, I was in 
every respect the factotum. But useful as I made my- 
self, I perceived that my services became every iay 
of less importance, in proportion as the other meri im- 
proved ; and when Keimer paid me ,my second quar- 
ter's wages, he gave me to understand that they were 
too heavy, and that he thought I ought to make an 
abatement. He became by degi*ees less civil, and as- 
sumed more the^tone of master. He frequently fpnnd 
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fault, was {JifHcult to please, and seemed always m the 
point of coming to an open quarrel %vi,th me. 

, I continued, however, to hear it patiently, eoBColying 
that his ill-humoiir was partly occasioned by the de- 
rangement and embaxTassBient of his affairs. At last a 
slight incident broke our connexion. Hearing a noise 
in the neighboimh'ood, T put my head out at the win- 
dow to see what was the matter, Keimer being in 
the street, observed me, and, in a loud and angry tout*, 
told me to mind my work: adding some reproach- 
ful words, which piqued me the more, as they were 
uttered in the street ; and the neighbours, whom the 
same noise had attracted to the windows, were witnesses 
of the manner in which I was treated. He immedi- 
ately came up to the printing-room, and continued to 
exclaim against me. The quarrel became w^arm on 
both sides, and he gave me notice to quit him at tlie 
expiration of three months, as had been agreed upon 
between us ; regretting that he was obliged to give mo 
so long a tenn. I told him that his regret was super- 
fluous, as I was X’eady to quit him instantly; and I took 
my hat and came out of the house, begging Meredith 
to take care of some things which I left, and bring them 
to my lodgings, 

Meredith came to me in the evening. We talked for 
some time upon the quarrel that had Uiken place. Ho 
had conceived a great veneration for nie, and sorry ’• 
I should quit' tlie house while he remained In ii He 
dissuaded me from returning to my^ native countly, as 
f began to think of doing, , He irombadwl me that 
Kehner owed me more than he possessed-; that his ore- ^ 
ditors began to be alaxmed , that, he kept his shop in a 
wretched state, often selling things at prime cost for 
the sake of ready mo.ney, and continmlfy giving- credit,- 
, without keeping any accounts ; iliat of ooiseqaence ho 
tipust ve^ soon fail, which would occasion a v»«ncj 
Irqm which I might derive Advantage, I objected my 
‘ want of money : 'upon which he Informed me that hl» 
father had a very fegh opinion of me, and, from a cim- 
versation that Imd passed botween them, he was Erne 
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tliat be would advance whatever might he necessary to 
*‘stablisn us, if I was willing to enter into' partnership 
with him. « ]My time with Keimer,” added he, « wiil 
he at an end next spring* In the mean time, we may 
send to London for our press and types. I know' that 
I am no \yorkman; but if you agree to the proposal, 
your skill in the business will be balanced by the capital 
I shall furnish, and W'e wall share the profits equally.’'* 

Hia proposal w'as reasonable, and t fell in with it. liis 
lather, wdio was then in the town, approved of it. He 
knew' that I had some ascendancy over his son, as I h a d 
been able to prevail on him to abstain a long time from 
drinking brandy; and he hoped that, when more closely 
connected with him, I should cure him entirely of this 
niifortimate habit. 

1 gave the father a list of what it would be necessary ’ 

to import from London. He took it to a merchant, 
and the order was given. We agreed to keep the secret 
till the ai'rival of the materials, and I was in the mean- 
^rac to procure work, if possible, in another printing- 
house ; but there -was no place vacant, and I remained 
idle. ^ After some days, Keimer having the expectation 
of being employed to print some New Jersey money- 
bills, that would require t;^’pes and engravings which I 
only could fiimish, and learfui that , Bradford, by en- 
gaging me, nnght deprive him of this uiidfertaking^ sent 
me a v ery civil message, telling me that old friends ought 
not to he disunited on account of a few words, which 
lyere the effect only of a momentary passion, and in- 
I viting me to return to him. Meredith persuaded me 

to comply with the invitation, particularly as it would 
afford him more opporiunitios of improving himself in 
the business by means of my instructions. I did so ; and 
we lived upon better t<!rms than before our separation. 

He obtained the New- Jersey business ; and, in order 
fo oxecute it, I constructed a copperplate printing-press, 

' . the fi]L*st that had been seen in the country. J engraved 
< various oraaments and vignettes for the bilks ; and we 

■ repaired to Burlington together, where I executed the 

■; whole to general satisfaction ; and he received a sum 
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Before I relate tlie paiiiciilars of my entrance into 
■business, it may be proper to inform you wbat was at 
that time the state of my mind as to moral pi-inciples, 
that yon may see the degree of iiifltionce they Iiad upon 
the subsequent events of my life, 

. My parents had given me betimes rohgious impres- 
. slonsj and I received from my infancy a pious educa- 
tion in the principles of Calvinism. But scarcely was 
I arrived at fifteen years of age, -when, after having 
doubted in turn of dilferent tenets, according as I found 
them combated in the difierent books that I read, I 
began to doubt of revelation itself. Some volumes 
against deism fell into my hands. They were said to 
be the substance of sermons preached at Boyle’s Lec- 
ture. It happened that they produced on me an effect 
precisely the reverse of what was intended by the 
writep ; for the arguments of the deists, which were 
cited in order to be refuted, appeared to me much more 
forcible than the refutation itself* In a word, X soon 
became a perfect deist. My arguments perverted some 
other young persons, particularly Collins and Ralph. 
But in the sequel, when I recollected tliat they .had 
both used me extremely ill, without the smallest re- 
morse; when I considered the behaviour of Keith, an- 
other free-thinker, and my own conduct towards Vernon 
and Miss Bead, which at times gave me great uneasi- 
ness, I was led to suspect that this doetrme, though it 
inight be true, was not very, useful. I began to enter- 
tain a less favourable opinion of my London pamphlet — 
to which I had prefixed as a motto the following lines of 
Bryden : 

Whatever is, is riglit ; though purblind man, , 
iSees but part of the chain, the nearest link, 

IJis eyes not carrying to the equal beam 
That poises all above 

and of which the object wajs to prove, from the attri- 

^ [This shows the extreme danger (jf unskilM though zealous 
rneu attempting to refute doctrinra errors. Franklin lived tfc 
, think differently,] 
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butes of Grodv Ibis . goodness, wisdom, and power, that 
there could be nd such thing as evil in the %vorid^ — tliat 
vice and virtue did mt in reality exists and were no- ' 
thing more than vain distinctions. I no iongin* regarded 
it as so blameless a woi‘k as I bad formerly imagined ; 
and I suspected that some ei'ror must have impercep- 
tibly glided into my argumentj by which ali the infer- 
ences I had drawn fi‘om it had been affected, as fre- 
quently happens in metaphysical reasonings. Xn a 
word, X was at last convinced that truth, jwobity, and 
sincerity, in transactions between man and man, were 
of the utmost importance to the happiness of life ; and 
I resolved from that moment, and wrote the resohnion 
ill my journal, to pmctise them as long as I lived* 
Revelation, indeed, as such, had no influence on my 
mind ; but I was of opinion that, though certain actions 
could not be bad merely because revelation had px^ohi- 
hited them, or good because it enjoined them, yet it 
was probable that those actions were prohibited be- 
cause they were bad for us, or enjoined because advan- 
tageous in their nature, all things considered* This 
persuasion. Divine Providence, or some guardian angel, 
and "i>ei*haps a ■concurrence of favourable cii'cumstances 
co-operating, preserved me from all immorality, or 
gi*oss and volmUary injustice, to wliicli roy want of re- 
ligion w'Us calculated to expose itie, in the dangertus 
period of youth, and in the hazardous situations’ iii 
whioXi X sometimes found myself, among strangers, and 
at a distance from the eye and admonitious of my fa- 
ther; Imiay say because the errors into 

. which X bad fallen had been, in a manner, the fox'ced 
..-'result, either of my' own. inexperience, .-ox^.. iho: dishonesty .. 
of others. Thus, "before I entered on my new career, 
had imbff>ed solid principles,, and a ■character of |«*o- 
bity, I knew their value j and I made -a solemn ew- 
. g;agement with myself never to depart from them* 

, 1 had’ not long returned from Buidlagtoii "before our 
' printing materials arrived-from Lonfion; I settled my 

■■'"acCouixts with Eehner, ''and' quitted diim,"' with lits"'owii; 

consent, before he had any knowledge of mu* plan. We 
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found a house to let near the market. We took it ; and 
to rendei'tiie rent Jess btii'dexisome (it was then twenty- 
four pounds a-year, but I have since Ivuown it let for 
seventy), we admitted Thomas Godfrey, a glazier, with 
itis lamily, who eased us of a considerable part of it : 
and with him we agreed to board. 

We had no sooner unpacked our letters, and put our 
press in order, than a person of my acquaintance, 
ueorge House, brought us a countrj’inan whom he had 
met in the streets inquiring for a printer. Our money 
was almost exiiausted by the number of things we had 
been obliged to procure. The five shiliings we i^eceived 
from this countryman, the first fruit of our earmngs, 

, connng^so seasonably, gave me more pleasure than any 

siun I have since gained ; and the recollection of the 
i; gratitude I felt on this occasion , to George House, has 

5 ^ i*endered me often more disposed than perhaps X should 

otherwise have been, to encourage young beginners in 

There are in every country morose beings, who are 
always prognosticating ruin. There was one of this 
stamp at Pliiladelphia. He was a man of fortunej de* 
elined in years, had an air of wisdom, and a very grave 
manner of speaking. His name was Samuel Mickle. 

1 knew him not j but he stopped one day at my dobn 
and asked me if I was the young man who had lately 
open^ a new printing-house.. Upon my answering in 
the ararmative, he said that he was very son'y for me 
as,, it was an expensive undeidaking, and the money 
that had been laid out upon it would be lost, Philadel- 
phia being a place falling into decay— its inhabitants 
having all, or nearly all, of them, been obliged to call 
togetlier their creditors. That he knew, from un- 
doubted fact, the circumstances whieli might lead us to 
suppose the contrary— such as new buildings, and the 
advanced price of. rent— to be deceitful appearances, 
winch in reality contributed to hasten the general ruin: 
and he gave me so long a detail of misfortunes, actually 
existing, or which were soon to take place, that he left 
me almost in a state of despair, * Had I known this 
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, man before I entered into trade, I *sliouId doubtless 
nevei" have veiitnred* He continued^ howeverj, to live 
in this place of decay, and to deciaiin in the same style, 
refusing for many years to buy a house because ail was 
going to wx'eck ; and in the end I had the satisfaction 
to see him pay five times as much for one as it would 
have cost him had he purchased it uhen he first began 
liis lamentations. 

I ought to have related that, during the autumn of 
the preceding year, I had united the majority of well- 
informed persons of my acquainUince into a club, which 
we called by the name of the Junto,” and the object 
of which was to improve our understaudings. We met 
every Friday evening. The regulations I drew up 
obliged every member to propose, in his turn, one or 
more questions upon some point of morality, politics, 
or philosophy, which were to be discussed by the so- 
ciety ; and to x’ead, once in thi’ec months, an essay of 
his own composition, on whatevex* subject he pleased. 
Our debates were under the dii*ection of a president, 
and were to be dictated only by a sincere desire of 
truth — the pleasure of disputing, and the vanity of 
triumph, having no share in the business j and in ordex’ 
to pi'event undue warmth, every expression %vlucli im- 
plied obstinate adherence to an opinion, and all dii’ecfc 
conti'adiction, w'-ei'e. prohibited, under smalt pecuniary 
penalties, ' , , ■ 

Th e first members of our club were J oseph Breintnal, 
whose occupation ym that of a acrivenex'. He' was a 
middle-aged man, of a good natural disposition, strongly 
attached to his friends, a gx’eat lovex’ of poetxy, reading 
every thing that came in his way, and writing tolei'ably 
well, ingenious in many little and of an agreeable 

conversation. J ' ' 

Thomas Oodfi'cy, a sldlful, though aelf-taught nuthe- 
'tpatician, and who was afterwwds the inventor' of what 
fi'owgoes by the name of Hadley’s dial j but he had little 
knowledge out of his owui hue, and W'as insuppox’tabla 
ifi eomphny, always requiring, like the majority of ma- 
thematicians that have falleu in my way, an umisiial 
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px’ecision in every thing that is saidj contmually contra- 
dictni^, orinahing triilmg distinctions— a sure, way of 
defeating all the ends of conversation* He very soon 
left us, ' , ' , , 

Nicolas Scullj, a surveyor, and who became after- 
wards surveyor-generaL He was fond of books, and 
wrote verses, . • . . 

William Parsons, brought up to the tode of a shoe- 
maker, but who, having a taste for reading, had acquired 
a xJrofound knowledge of mathematics. He first studied 
them with a view to astrology, and was afterwards the 
first to laugh at his folly. He also became surveyor- 
general. 

William Mawgride, a joiner, and very excellent me- 
chanic ; and in other respects a man of solid underr 
standing. 

Hugh Meredith, Stephen Potts, and George Webb, 
of whom I have already spoken, 

Robert Grace, a young man of fortune — ^generous, 
animated, and witty ; fond of epigimns, but more fond 
of his friends. 

And, lastly, William Coleman, at that time a mex*- 
chant^s clerk, and nearly of my own age. He had a 
cooler and clearer head, a better heart,; and more scru- 
pulous morals, than almost any other person I , have 
ever met with. He became a very respectable mer- 
chant, and one of our provincial judges. Our friend- 
ship subsisted, , without interruption, for more than 
forty years, till tlie period of his death j and the club 
continued to exist ahnost as long. 

This was the best school for politics and philosophy 
that then existed in the province ; for our questions, 
which were read once a- week previous to their discus- 
sion, induced us to peruse attentively such books as 
were written upon the subjects proposed, that wo 
might be able to speak upon them more pertinently. 
We thus acquired the habit of conversing more agi*ee- 
ably ; every object being discussed conformably to our 
regulations, and in a manner to prevent mutual disgust. 
To this circumstance may be attributed the long dura- 
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tioa of the elub.; which I shaU hare freqaeot oocasioa 
to mention as I proceed- . 

I have introauced it here, as being one Oi the means 
on which I had to count for success in my business, 
every member exerting iiimself 
US ^ Breintnal, among othera, obtained for- usj on 
the part of the Quakers, the printing of forty sheets 
of their history : of which the rest was to be done by 
Ket" Ou7execution of thiswork -as by no mea^ 
masterly, as the price was very low. It w.is in loho, 
upon pro patria paper, and m the pxca lettei, with 
bLvy noti in the smallest type. I romposeil a sh^t 
a-daA and Mereditli put it to press. It was 
eleven o’clock at night, sometimes later, berore lh^d 
finished my distribution tor the next days task, lor 
the little things which our friends occasionally sent us, 
kept us back with this work : but I was so determined 
to compose a sheet a-day, that one f 
form was imposed, and my day’s work, as I thought, at 
an end, an accident having broken this and de- 

ranged two complete folio pages, I immediately dtsti i- 
buted and composed them anew before I went 

This unwearied industry, which was perceived by 
our neighbours, began to acquire us reputation and 
credit, I learned, among other things, that our new 
printbg-house being the subject of conversation at a 
dub of merchants, who met every evening, it was the 
general opinion that it would fail—there being already 
two printing-houses in the town, Keimer s and Brad- 
ford’s. But-Br Bard, whom you and I had occasion to 
see, many years after, at his native tmvn of St Andrew s, 
in Scotland, was of a dVlferent opinion. The industry 
of this Fi'anklin,” says he, « is superior to any thing ot 
the kind 1 have ever witnessed. I see him stpl at woi K 
-■when I return from the club at night, and he is at it 
again in the morning befox-e his neighbours are out ot 
bed.” This account struck the rest of the assembly, 
and shox^tly after one of its members came to oiir 
house, and offered to supply us with articles of station- 
ery ; but we wished not as yet, to embarrass, ourselves 
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^ shop. It is not for the sake of applanse 
» mat I enter so freely into the particulars of my industry, 

J;: hut that such of my descendants as shall read these 

I memoms may knpw the use of this virtue, by seeing in 

' the recital of my life the effects it operated in my 

[ favour, ' , , 

f George Webl), having found a friend who lent him 

; the necessary sum^ to buy out his time of Keimer, came 

; one day to offer himself to us as a journeyman. We 

could not employ him immediately ; but I foolishly 
J told him, under the rose, that I intended shortly to 

i publish a new periodical paper, and that we should 

I then have work for him. My hopes of success, which 

i I imparted to him, were founded on the circumstance, 

I that the only paper we had in Philadelphia at that 

j time, and wliich Bradford printed, was a paltry thing, 

; miserably conducted, in no respect amusing, and which 

f . yet was profitable, I consequently supposed that a 

i good work of tiiis kind could not fail of success. Webb 

\ beti’ayed my secret to Keimer, who, to prevent me, 

[ li^jpediately published the prospectus” of a paper that 

I he intended to institute himself, and in which Webb 

i was to be engaged. I was exaspeiuted at this proceed- 

’ ing, and, with a view to counteract them, not being able 

at present to institute ray own paper, I wrote some 
; humorous pieces in Bradford's, under the title of the 
Busy Body; and which was continued for several 
months by Breintnal. I hereby fixed the attention of 
the pnblic upon Bradford's paper ; and the prospectus” 
of Keimer, wljich we turned into ridicule, was treated 
with contempt. ^ He began, notwithstanding, his paper ; 
and, after continuing it for nine months, having at 
most not more than ninety subscribers, he offered it 
me for a mere txdfie. I haa for some time been ready 
for such an engagement ; I therefore instantly took it 
upon myself, and in a few years it proved extremely 
profitable to me. 

I perceive that I am apt to speak in the first person, 
though our partnership still continued. It is perhaps 
because, in fact, the whole business devolved upon me. 

: F . . 
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Mereditb was bo ' compositor, and but an inditferent 
pressman ; and it was rarely that be abstained from 
hard drinking. My friends were sorry to see me con- 
nected with him ; hut I contrived to derive from it the 
utmost advantage the case admitted. 

Our first number produced no other effect than any 
other paper which had appeared in the province, as to 
type and printing ; but some remarks, in my peculiar 
style of writing, upon the dispute which then prevailed 
between Governor Burnet and the Massachusetts As- 
sembly, struck some persons as above mediocrity, 
caused the paper . and its editors to be talked of, and 
in a few weelis induced them to become oiix* subscribers. 
Many others followed their example ; and our subscrip- 
tion continued to increase. This was one of the hrst 
good effects of the pains I had taken to learn to put 
my ideas on paper. I dei’ived this farther advantage 
from it, that the leading men of the place, seeing in 
the author of tins publication a man so well able to use 
his pen, thought it right to patronise and encourage me. 
The votes, laws, and other public pieces, were printed 
by Bradford. An address of the House of Assembly 
to the Governor had been executed by him in a very 
coarse and incorrect manner. We reprinted it with 
accuracy and neatness, and sent a copy to every mem- 
ber. They perceived tlie difference ; and it so strength- 
ened the influence' of our friends in the Assembly, that 
we were nominated its printer for the following year. 

Among these Mends I ought not to forget one mem- 
ber in particular, Mr Hamilton, whom 1 have men- 
tioned in a former part of my narrative, and who was 
now .returned frdm' England. , He warmly interested 
himself for me on this occasion, as he did likewise on 
many others afterwards ; having continued his kindness 
to me till his death. 

, ,iA,bout this pexdod, ^Mr Vernon reminded me of the 
debt I owed him, but without pressing me for payment. 

I wrote a handsome letter on the occasion, begging 
him to wait a little longer, to which he consented ; and 
as soon as I was able, I paid him principal and intex’est, 
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.with many expressions of gratitude;, so that this error 
of my life was in a marnier atoned for. 

But another trouble now happened to me, which I 
had not the smaiicst reason to expect. Meredith’s 
father, who, according to our agreement, ^vas to defray 
tiie wdiole expense of our printing materials, had only 
paid a hundred pounds. Another hundred was still 
due, and the merchant being tired of waiting, com- 
menced a suit against us. We bailed tlie action, but 
with the melancholy prospect, that if the money was 
not forthcoming at the timo fixed, the affair would 
come to issue, judgment be put in execution, our da* 
lightful hopes be annihilated, and ourselves entirely 
ruined; as the types and press must be. sold, perhaps at 
half them value, to pay the debt. 

In this distress, two real friends, whose generous 
conduct I have, never forgotten, and never shall forget 
while I retain the remembrance of any , thing, came to 
me separately, without the knowledge of each other, 
and without my having applied to ehher of them. 
Bach offered whatever money might be necessary to 
take the businessdnto my own hands, if the thing was 
practicable, as they did not like I should continue in 
partnership with Meredith, who, , they said, was fre- 
quently seen drunk in the streets, and gambling at 
ale-houses, which very much injuied our credit. These 
friends were William Coleman and liobeii; Grace. I 
told them, that while there remained any probability 
tliat the Merediths would fulfil their part of the coiii- 
pact, I could not propose a separation, as I conceived 
myself to be under obligations to them for what they 
liad done already, and were still disposed to do, if they 
had the power ; but, in the end, should they fail in 
their engagement, and our partnership be dissolved, I 
should then think myself at liberty to accept the kind- 
ness of my frien'ds. ' . \ 

Tilings remained for some time in this state. At 
last, I said one day to my partner, << Your father is 
perhaps dissatisfied with pur having a share only in 
the business, and is unwilling to do for two what he 
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would, do for you aloae. - Tell me frankly if tliat he 
the case, and I will' resign the whole , to yon, and do 
for myself as well as I can.” No,” said he, my 
father^ has really been disappointed in his Iwipes ; he is 
not able to pay, and 1 wish to put iiim to no fui'ther 
incoiR’-enience. I see that I am not at all calculated 
for a printer ; I was educated as a farmer, and it was 
absurd in me to come here, at thirty years of age, and 
bind myself apprentice to a new trade. iMany of my 
countrymen are going to settle in North Carolina, 
where the soil is exceedingly favourable. I am 
tempted to go with them, and to rosume my former 
occupation. You will doubtless find friends who will 
assist you. If you will take upon yourself the debts 
of the partnership, return my father the hundred 
pounds he has advanced, pay my little personal debts, 
and give thirty pounds and a new Siiddle, £ will re- 
nounce the partnership, ^tnd consign over the whole 
stock to you.” 

I accepted this pi'oposal without he^tation. It was 
committed to paper, and signed and sealed without de- 
lay. 1 gave him what he demanded, and he depaned 
soon after for Carolina, from whence he sent me, in the 
following year, two long letters, containing the best ac- 
counts that had yet been given of tliat country, as to 
climate, soil, agriculture, &c,, for he was well versed in 
these matters. I published them in my newspaper, 
and they were received with great satisfaction* 

As soon as he was gone, I applied to iny two friends, 
and not wishin|^ to give a disobliging preference to 
either of them, I accepted from each half what he had 
offered me, and which it was necessary 1 should have. 
I paid the partnership debts, and continued the busi- 
ness on my own account, taking care to inform the 
public, by advertisement, of the partnership being 
dissolved. This was, I think, in the year 1729, or 
thereabouts. 

Nearly at the same period, the people demanded a 
, new emisision of paper'-money ; the existing and only 
one that had taken place in the province, and which 
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amounted to £15,000, being soon to expire, Tlie 
wealthy inluibitants, prejudiced against every sort 
(>f paper currency, from the fear of its depreciation — 
of which there had been an instance in the province 
of New England, to the injury of its holders — strongly 
opposed this measure. We had discussed this affair 
in our Junto, in which I was on the side of the 
new emission; convinced that the fot. small sum, 
fabricated in 1723, had done much good in the pro- 
vince, by favouring commerce, industry, and popula- 
tion, since all the houses were now inhabited, and 
many others building ; whereas I remembered to have 
seen, when I first paraded the streets of Philadelphia, 
eating my roll, the majority of those in Walnut Street, 
Second Street, Fourth Street, as well as a great number 
ill Clicsnut and other streets, with papers on them 
signifying that they were to be let; which made me 
think at the time that the inhabitants of the town were 
deserting it one after another, . 

, Our debates made me so fully master of the subject, 
that F wrote and publislied an anonymous pamphlet, 
entitled. An Inquiry into the Nature and Necessity of 
Paper Currency. It was very well received by the lower 
and middling classes of people ; blit it displeased the 
opulent, as it increased the clamour in favour of the 
new emission. Having, however, no writer among 
them capable of answering it, their exposition became 
less violent: and there being in the Mouse of Assem- 
bly a majority for the measure, it passed. The friends 
I had acquired in the Mouse, persuaded that I had 
done the country essential service this occasion, 
rewarded me . by giving me the printing of the bills. 
It was a lucrative employment, , and prov^ a very 
seasonable help to me ; another advantage 'which X de- 
rived from having habituated myself to write. 

Time and experience so fully demonsti'ated the 
utility of paper cuiTcncy, that it never after experi- 
t'uced any considerable opposition,; so that it soon 
amounted to £55,000, and in the year 1739 to £80,000* 
It has since risen, during the last war, to £350,000-^ 
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trade, buildings, and population, having in the interval 
continually increased: but I am now convinced that 
there are limits beyond which paper money would be 
prejudicial. 

I soon after obtained, by the inSiience of my friend 
Hamilton, the planting of the Newcastle paper money, 
another profitable work, as I then thought it — little 
things appearing great to persons of moderate fortune ; 
and they were really great to me, as proving great en- 
couragements. He also procured me the printing of 
the laws and votes of that great government, which 1 
retained as long as I continued in the business. 

I now opened a small stationer’s shop. I kept bonds 
and agreements of all kinds, drawn up in a more accu- 
rate form than had yet been seen in that part of the 
world — a work in which I was assisted by my friend 
Breintnal. I had also paper, parchment, pasteboard, 
books, &c. One Whitemash, an excellent compositor, 
wliom I had known in London, came to offer himself; 
I , engaged him, and he continued constantly and dili- 
gently to work with me, I also took an apprentice, 
tile son of Aquila Eose, 

I began to pay, by degrees, the debt I had contracted^; 
and in order to insure my credit and character as a 
tradesman, I took care not only to be really industrious 
and frugal^ but also to avoid every appearance of the 
contrary. I was plainly dressed, and never seen in 
any place of public amusement. I never went a-fishing 
or hunting. A book indeed enticed me sometimes from 
my work, but it was seldom, by stealth, and occasioned 
no scandal ; and to show that I did not think myself above 
my profession, I conveyed home sometimes in a wheel* 
barrow the paper 1 had purchased at the warehouses, 

I thus obtained the reputation of being an industrious 
young man, and ver’y punctual in his payments. The 
merchants who imported articles of stationery, solicited 
my custom; others oiTered to furnish me with books, 
and my little trade went on prosperously. 

Meanwhile the credit and business of Keimer dimi- 
iiLshing every day, he was at last forced f 0 sell his stock 
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to satisfy his creditors ; and he betoolc himself to Bar- 
badoeSj where he lived for some time in a very 
verished state. His apprentice, Bavid Harry, whom I 
liad instructed while X worked with Keimer, himng 
bought his materials, succeeded in the business. I was 
apprehensive, at first, of finding iii Harry a powerful 
competitor, as he wiis allied to an opulent Vnd respect- 
able family; I therefore proposed a partnership, which, 
iiappily for me, he rejected witli disdain. He was ex- 
tremely proud, thought himself a hue gentleman, lived 
extravagantly, and pursued amusements which suffer- 
ed him to be scarcely ever at home ; consequently he , 
fell into debt, neglected his business, and business 
neglected him. Finding in a short time nothing to do 
in the country, he follow^ed Keimer to Barbadoes, car- 
Tying his printing materials with him. There the ap- 
prentice employed his old master as a journeyman. 
They were continually quarrelling ; and Hai'17, still get- 
ting in debt, wns obliged at last to sell his press and 
types, and to return to his old occupation of liusbfandry 
ill Pennsylvania. The person who purchased them 
employed Keimer to manage the business ; but he died 
a few years after. 

I had now at Philadelphia no competitor but Brad-' 
ford, who, being in easy circumstances, did not engage ' 
in the printing of books, except now an'^ then as 'ivork- 
rnen chanced to offer theniselv CsS, and ivas not anxious 
to extend his trade. He had, however, one advantage 
over me, as he had the direction of the. post-office, and 
was of consequence supposed to have better opportuni- 
ties of obtaining new^s. His paper was also supposed 
to be more advantageous to advertising customers; ' 
and in consequence of tin* supposition, his advertise- 
ments w'ere much more numerous than, mine ; this was 
a source of great profit to him, and disadvantageous 
to me. It was to no purpose that I ideally procured 
other papers and distributed my own, by means of the 
post : the public took for granted my inability in this 
respect ; and I was indeed unable to. conquer it in any 
oilier mode than by bribing the post-boys, who served 
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me only by stenltb, Bradford being so illiberal as to 
forbid tbcni, . TMs treatment of bis excited my resen t- 
, nient ; and my disgust %vas so rooted, that wljon I 
afterwards succeeded him in the post-office, I took 
care to avoid copying his example, 

I had luthei'to continued to board with Godfrey, 
who, with his wife and children, occupied part of my 
house, and half of the shop for his business ; at which 
indeed he worked very little, being alwaj's absoiffied by 
mathematics. Mrs Godfrey formed a wdsh of marry- 
ing me to the daughter of one of her relations. She 
contrived various opportunities of bringing us together, 
till she saw that I was captivated ; which was not dif- 
ficult — ^the lady in question possessing great personal 
mexdt. The parents encouraged my addresses, by in- 
viting me continually to supper, and leaving us to- 
gether, till at last it w'as time to come to an explanation. 
Mrs Godfrey undertook to negotiate our little treaty. 

I gave her to understand, that I expected to receive 
with the young lady a sum of money that would enable 
me at least to discharge the remainder of the debt for 
my printing materials. It was then, I believe, not, 
more than a hundred pounds. She brought me for 
answer, that they had no such sum at their disposal, 

I observed that it might easily be obtained, by a moit- 
gage on their house. The reply to this was, after a 
tew days’ interval, that they did not approve of the 
match ; that they had consulted BradfoiTl, and found 
that the business of a printer was not lucrative ,* that 
ra^ letters would soon be worn out, and must be sup- 
plied by new ones ; that Keimer and Harry had failed, 
and that, probably, I should do so too. Accordingly 
they forbade me the housef and the young lady was 
confined. I know not if they liad really changed their 
minds, or if it was merely an artifice, supposing our 
affections to be too far engaged 'for us to desist, and , . 
that 'we should contrive to marry secretly, which would 
leave them at liberty to give or not as they pleased. 
'But, 'Suspecting this motive, I never: went again to ' ' 
their house. 
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Some tiihe after, Mrs Godfrcj informed me that 
tliey were favoux’ably disposed towards me, atid wished 
me to renew the acquaintance ; hut I declared a firm 
resolution never to Iiave any thing' more to do with 
the iamiiy. The Godfreys expi’essed some resentment 
at this ; and as we could no longer agree, they changed 
their residence, leaving me in possession of the whole 
house. I tlien resolved to take no more lodgers. This 
aftam having tuimed niy thoughts to marriage, I looked 
round me, and made overtures of alliance in other 
quarters ; font I soon found that the profession of a 
printer being generally looked upon as a poor trade, 

I could expect no money with a wife, at least if I 
wished her to possess any otlmr charm. Meanwhile, 
that passion of youth, so difficult to govern, had often 
dravyn me into intrigues with despicable women who 
fell in my way ; which were not unaccompanied with 
expense and mconveiiience, besides the perpetual risk 
of injuring my health, and catching a disease which 1 
dreaded above all things. But I was fortunate enough 
to escape this danger. 

As a neighbour' and old acquaintance, I had kept up 
a friendly intimacy with the family of Miss Head. Her 
parents had retained an affection, for me from the tinm 
of my lodging in their liouse. t was often invited 
thither ; they consulted me about their ajffairs, and 1 
had been sometjjues serviceable to them, 'I was touched 
with the unhappy situation of then* daughter, who was 
almost always melancholy, and eontmually seeking soli- - 
tude. I regarded my fox'getfulness and inconstancy, 
during my abode in London, as the principal part of 
her misfortune, though her mother had the candour to 
attribute the fault to iierseif rather than to me, because, 
after having prevented our man'iage previously to my 
departure, she had induced her to marry another in my 
absence. ' > 

Our mutual afl’eet ion revived ; but there existed great 
obB'hicies to our union. Her niarriage was considered, 
indee‘d, as not being valid, dhC' man having, it was said, 
a former wdtc still living in England ; but of this it wasi 
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to obtain a proof at to‘ great a distance ; and 
though a report prevailed of his being dead^ yet we had 
no certainty of it ; and, supposing it to be true^ he had 
left many debts, for the payment of which his siicceasors 
might be sued. ‘ We ventured, nevertheless, in spite of 
all these difficulties; and I married her on the Ist of 
September 1^30. None of the inconveniences we had 
feared liappened to us. She proved to me a good and 
faithful companion, and contributed essentially to the 
success of ray shop. W'e prospered together, and it 
# v'as our mutual study to render each other happy. 
Thus I corrected, as well as I could, this great error of 
my, youth. 

Our club was not at that time established at a tavern. 
We held our meetings l,t the house of Mr Grace, who 
, appropriated a i*o6m to the purpose. Some member 
observed one day that as- our boohs were frequently 
quoted in thfe course of our jdiscussions, it would be 
convenient to have them collected in the room in which 
we assembled, in order to be consulted upon occasion ; 
and that, by thus forming a common library of our In- 
dividual collections, each would have the a^antage 
of using the books of all the other members^ which 
would nearly be the same as if he possessed them all 
himself- The idea w^as approved, and ^we accordingly 
brought such books ,ds we thought ,w^ could spfire, 
which wea^e placed at the end of the ciilb-i’bom. They 
amounted not to -so man|f 'as w^e ' expected ; and though 
we made consideafable use of them, yet some incon- 
veniences resulting from want of ciU’e, it was agreetl, 

« „ after abotit a year, to discontinue the collection j and 
t'^ach took aw^ay su<dx boofe as belonged to him* ' 

It w'as ]|^ow ihibt I iirst ^tortecTthe idea of 

<?stablishing, by subscription, a public library* 1 di*ew 
up the proposals, had them^ engrossed in fox’m by. 
Brock den, the attorney, and iftiy px'oject succeeded, as 
will 'be seen in the sequel. , 
fThe'naiTative'of/bVanklm^s life, as written by him- 
self and oxnginally published, here ceases ; and we con- 
* , liuue it as follows,] 
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CONTIiNUATION W LIFE BY THE EDITORS. 

1731 TILL 1757. 

The effox’t made by Franklin to - pi'cmote a taste for 
literature in Philadel;^liia, by the establishment of a 
public library, was eniinentiy successful. ‘ The ni^ber 
of subscribers increased ; and in 1742 the company was 
incorporated by the name of The library Company 
of Philadelphia.” Several other companies were formed 
in the city in imitation of it;, and the whole fijxally 
united in one institution.* The benefi«iai influi^ce of 
this establishment^ was soon evident. A t^sto for r^d- 
ing spread around, and libraries^were formed in variotis 
places throughout Pennsylvania. 

Franklin xvas much gratified -by 11:^3 success of his 
sell me, and continued by his example to encourage 
iiabits of industry in the young /and to raise a taste for 
literary and other Rational recreations. We now find 
him, at fhe early age of twenty-five or twenty-six, fairly 
embarked in life as a tradesman, citizen, and a lover 
of literary and scientific pursuits. His first considera- 
tion wfe scrupulous attention^ to business and to his 
family. He. mentions, in the papers which he left be- 
hind him, that^t tHis period ofi his life he avoided all 
frivolous ainusepieiits ; his only relaption in a. 
game at chess, of which lie was very fond. He metho- 
dised the expenditure of his tlme^thrbugh the twenty- 
four hours of the day, devoting so m4ny hours fo sleep, 
so many to work, and the remainder to self-examination 
imd improvement. One of liis rules consisted of an 
obligation to rise every mornipg at five o’clock, by which 

In 179a» a neat and onuimental edifice was erected on the 
east side of Fifth Street, opposite to th/State-house Si^oare, for 
the roeaption of the library established by PianMin. Over tha 
•frontdoor is placed a marble statue of itS founder, executed in 
Italy, and presented by William Bingham, Esq. The number 
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„ means He enjoyed! an' oppoiiiiiriity of self-instrnctlon, 
which was and is commonly lost by young men. This 
is a point in the Habits of bVanldin exceedingly wor* 
thy of imitation ; for there can ““be little doubt that 
early rising was one of the chief eaitSes of his success 
in life. Among other studies to which he directed his 
attention at this period ■was that of languages, to which 
h|s capacity seems td have been suitable. He mentions, 
that he thus acquired a competent knowledge of the 
French, ItMian, i«[id Spanish languages, and also made 
hidfeelf acquainted in some degree with Latin, of which 
he had acquired oijy a limited knowledge at school 
It appears from some notes in the autobiographic 
sketch of hVjinkUni already given, that his conduct in 
some respects w'as not that which he eouid look back 
upon mtli pleasure in after life — that he committed 
some serious of which he heartily repented- As 

soon m he, was maiTied^ he hastened, as we have just 
seen, to “lead a much more orderly and becoming life 
than he had done when a bacheioj^. He laid down a 
set of rules of conduct, referring to the exex'clse of cer- 
taiii virtues, to which he made the most manful %ndea-* 
vour to confox*m. He also kept a journal of bis behaviiour, 
to enable him to observe how lie ach'aneed in virtue, t>r 
moral and religious perfection, and how fin* Itp, abstained 
fi‘om error.* To this jt^urnal he attacHdd certain mot- 
toes, one of which wate a f erse from the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon, in which Wisdom is eulogised Lengtli of days 

' is ip^!l^r right hand,.^d in herilft riches and,hdhour*. 
Her'^%s are wa:^ pleasaiitdbss,^ and alMier patlw 
ar<^'’peace.^ his mottoes 'was in th0 form of 

a pious aspii‘atioif or prayer^^ in which he implored the 
divine blessing on his labours, *and an iiicrease of that 
wisdom whicli was most benefici4 to hinis. One of his 
favotirito passages wliclt he bcelsionally repeated, was •* 
the beautiful address to the Deity in ThomsoiPs Poem 
on.'th0 Seasons 5 ' 

* For a minute account of these rules and arrangements, we ■ 
refer to the Memoii’sr of Franklin, by his grandson* 

Temi>lc Franklin. 3 vols. Bvo. Colbuni, London. 
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Father t)f light and life, thou God auprenier 
O teach me what is good: teach me thyiself I < ■ 

Save me from folly, vanity, and vice, ^ 

Prom every low pursuit ; fill my soul 

AMrh hnowiedgei conscious peace, and virtue j 

Sacred, substantial, never-fading bliss I n. 

In followmg out these plans of study nnd self-regula*. 
tion, he encountered numberles^^ dbsi|nictions, both 
from the forms of society, and from th^atural prone* 
ness to orr common to ail hun,ian beiiJgs. ^But it does 
not appear that he pemitted any of tlg^esei toWiifert 
him from the coui*se which he ha^jt preMtilei Qon* 
scious of rectitude of intention, and‘'*^delignted vath the 
pleasure which he derived from nwai and intellectual 
pursuits, he treated the ordinary sarcasms of the 
world with indifference, and comisErted himsolf jvith 
the reflection that the period would perhaps :ultimately 
arrive when his line of conduct would meet witli its 
appropriate reward. Already, ’indeed, as' he, 'tells us, 
at the very outset of his career in business, liis steady 
industry had gained him several genuine friends. 

Of I'ranhlims intercourse wdth his family little has 
been made Imojnx, though it Is ascertained, by a few 
scatfejred hinfs'in his w-iitings, that he was an afeotion- 
ate husband iLnd father,, and placed much of his happi*' 
ness iu home. In y,s househo|d affairs tlife most 'exact 
economy prevailed, and,, for se'v^ratyears after hlsmarr 
,, riage, his breakfast consisted simply of bread and milk, 

? which he ate from $ penny , earthenwai’e porringer, 
l^ortunately, his wif$<was as miyli disposed to he in- 
dusfcib.us' as ' he was ; she assisted him 1%, hi^ ^ 

folded the sheets of books which lie printed, Kept ins 
shop, and ^executed other Humble but useful dutiea By^ 
following' thii^ industrious and economical plan of living, 
they gradually accumulated wealth, and wer^ 'enabled 
to possess comforts and luxuries which were at firsts 
beyond their x'eaelu Still, Franklin was not puffed up 
by prosperity, but continued to live in a style of sim- 
plicity a^'ceable to the notions he had formed at the 
outset' Of fc'cm'ej&r. ' ' ' 
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111 conducting M$ business, lie bappily united tlie oc- 
cupation of a printer with the profession of an author, 
and tlms became the publisher of his own literary pro- 
ductions. No large work, however, was given by him 
to the world. ‘ His writings were eliiefiy of a minor 
character, such as detached pamphlets, treating of sub- 
jects of local import, and short essays. The publica- 
tion of a weekly newspaper and an annual almanack, 
afforded him the means of giving his ideas to the world ; 
but even with these advantages he did not, as it ap- 
pears, write much that has been thought woidliy of re- 
publication in a succeeding age. His newspaper was 
tlie Pennsylvania Gazette, which had becij^ started by 
Keimer in 1 728, and which, after about a t^\^Ivemonth’B 
mismanagement, had come into the possession of Frank- 
lin and Hugh Meredith. Keimer, who seems to have 
been an odd mixture of. covetousness and eccentricity, 
started the Gazette in consequence of hearing that 
Franklin was about, to set a newspaper on foot. The 
braggart style of Keimer’s prospectus is curious, even 
in tiie present age of puffing. Whereas,” says he, 
many have encouraged me to publish a paper of in- 
telligence, and whereas the late IMercury has been 
so wretchedly performed as to be a scandal to the 
name of printing — ^as to be truly styled nonsense in 
folio, : this is therefore to notify, that 1 shall begin in 
November next a most useful paper, to be entitled 
The Pennsylvania Gazette, cyp Universal Instructox*. 
Havto dwelt at to fountain of intelligence in Eu- 
rope, I W01 be able to give a paper to please ail and to 
odend none, at the reasonable expense of ten shillings 
per annum, proclamation money. It wdll exceed all 
others that ever were in America, and will possess, in 
fine, the most complete body of history and plulosophy 
ever yet published since to creation, A work of the 
seii-same design has been going on in Bagknd, by no 
less ton seven dukes, two viscounts, eigliteen earls, 
twenty- two .loMs, and .some hundi,’‘6da of kaighta, es- 
quires, &c. ; and withal approved and honoured by 
the wisest king — even the very darling of heaven — 
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King George tlie First P Tlje' work ‘ whicli Keimer 
here refers to in so magniloquent a style, was Cham- 
bers’s Dictionary of the Arts and Sciences; and his 
plan consisted simply of copying the articles from that 
publication into his projected paper, Alas I his visions 
of hope ended in a prison before thcfc year had filled its 
term, and tiie paper fell into the hands of his rivals 
whom he had tried to injure. By Franklm’’s ingenuity, 
the paper rose in general estimation. It was conducted 
on a respectable footing, and enlivened either by small 
pieces from the pen of the editor, or by extracts from 
the papei*s of Addison in the Spectator, 

Franklin was careful to exclude from the Gazette all 
matter partaking of the character of personal abuse, 
to \vhich most of the colonial papers of the period were 
addicted; at the same time, he was most severe in his 
strictures on the conduct of men in their public capa- 
city, and was heedless of the consequences. The following 
mjecdote is related as an illustration of his independent 
feeling as an editor ; — Not long after he had commenced 
his duties, he noticed with considerable freedom the 
public conduct of one or two influential persons in 
Philadelphia. This cii’cumstance was regarded with 
disappx’obation by some of his patrons, one of whom 
undertook to convey to him the opinions of the rest in 
regard to it, Benjamin listened with patience to, the 
reproof, and begged the favour of his friend’s company 
at supper on an evening .which he named; at the same 
time, requesting that the other gentlemen who were 
dissatisfied with him should also attend. The Invita- 
tion was accepted by Philip Syng, Hugh Boberts, and 
several others. The printer received them cordfally, 
and his editorial conduot was canvassed, and some ad- 
vice given. , Supper was at last announced, and the 
guests invited into an adjoining room. Franklin begged 
the pax'ty to be seated, and urged them to help them- 
selves; but the table was only supplied with t-wo pud- 
, dings, and, an eaithenware pitcher filled with water ! 
EaSi guest had a pliite, a spoon, and a penny por- 
ringer ; they were all helped ; but none but Franklin 
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could eat — lie partook freely of tlie pudding, and urged 
his friends to do the same ; but it was out of the ques* 
tion — they tasted and tried in vaiiu When their face- 
tious host saw the difhculty was unconquerable, he rose 
and addressed them thus : — My friends, any one wlio 
can subsist upon saw-dust pudding and water, as I can, 
needs no man’s patronage F’* 

Franldin’s rival in trade, Bradford, at first possessed 
some advantage over him by being post-master, there- 
by having any opportunity of circuhxting his paper more 
extensively, and thus reiidering it a better vehicle for 
advertisements, &e. Franklin, in his turn, enjoyed 
these advantages, by being appointed post-master of 
Philadelphia in 1737. Bradford, while in office, had 
acted ungenerously towards Franklin, preventing as 
much as possible the circulation of his paper. He had 
now an opportunity of x’etaliating, but his nobleness of 
soul prevented him from making use of it.f 

Besides editing his newspaper, he conducted and 
published an almanack, which he began in 1732, and 
continm^d for a period of twenty-five years. This 
almanack bore the feigned name, Richard Saunders, 
and hence acquired the title of Poor Richard’^s Alma- 
nack, by which it became extensively kuo’vvn. The 
leading feature of the work consisted in an army of 
concise maxims and apothegms of an economical cha- 
racter, distributed here and there throughout the 
calendar, wherever space was left betwixt the names 
of tlie holidays. When Poor Richai^d’s Almanack was 
brought to a close, a considerable number of -the 

* Watson's Annals of Philadelphia. 

t Jn 1756, tlie poatmaster-gcneral, Benjamin Fi'anklm, pub- 
lishes that to aid trade, he gives notice, that thereafter tho 
winter northern mail from Philadelphia to New Bngland, which 
used to stjt out but once a-forfcnight, shall start once a-Weeh all 
theyeaj' round, << whereby answers maybe obtained to letters 
between Philadelphia and Boston in threo-'we^fes, which used to' 
ttequixe eSx iifPMkMphm* In the pro- . 

sent day, tho distance betwixt Philatkdjdim and Ikiston is tra- 
velled in si few hours. ' ■ ’■ , 
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raakiwa were,; collected in a« Address 'to the Eefider^'' 
in the last number, and entitled The to Wealth. 
This admirable digest has been since ti'anslated into 
various languages, and is now widely Itnowm A copy 
of it will be found in another paidi of the present vo- 
lume. As a commercial speeulatiohj Franklin’s al- 
manack was eminently successful j some of its numbers 
were circulated to the extent of ten thousand copies, 
wliich was a prodigious sale in a thinly peopled Ameri- 
can province a hundred years since. 

Franklin’s Iiterai*y abilities, and the respectability 
of bis character as a citizen, gained him considerable 
popularity in Pennsylyania j and in 3736, he was 
chosen, without opposition, to bo clerk to the General 
Assembly of the province — an office which brought 
him an accession of business as a printer, and elevated 
his position in society. His appointment to the office 
of post-master to the province in 1737, has already 
been adverted to. From this period may be dated a 
litiw era in his life. He now began to devote some of his 
energies to public affairs, but confining himself chiefly 
to the establishment and impi’ovement of local institu- 
tions. One of the first of his measures was the esta- 
blishment of a system of effective street police in 
Philadelphia ; and another was the forming of a fire- 
insurance company, which was instituted in 1738.'*' 
In 1739, Philadelphia was visited by the celebrated 
George Whitfieid, v^ho, after exciting much religious 
enthusiasm in England, had conceived that in America 
lus extraordinary gifts might prove still more effica- 
cious. In all parts of the colonies in which he made 
his appearance, he did create a very great sensation, and 
particularly in Philadelphia. Franklin, among others, 
was delighted with the remarkable oratorical powers of 
Whitfield, which were the result of careful study ; and 
* We obtain a glimpse of ffie wardrobe of ; F.ranklin in the 
year 17311, from an adverti.sement for stolen clothes, to wit:— 
Broad-oloth breeches lined with leather, eagathee coat lined 
with silk, and fine home-spun Hncn shirts .”— AnnaU o/ 
Phihitiiipkia,^ ' ' " 
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tV'Iien oij. one occaBion he atitendeo. a ciiarjty sernion, 
pz’edetennined to give nothings he was so aheeted by 
successive touches of the preach er^ that he gave ali 
the nioiiey he happened at the time to have in his 
pockets. With Whitfield he afterwards had some 
friendly correspondence, though it does not appear 
that he esteemed him in any other light than as an 
amiable enthusiast, who had perfected himselt m the 
art of rousing the feelings of mankind by a theatrical 
style of oratory. 

In 1744, Franklin proposed and effected the esta- 
blishment of a Philosopiiical Society in Philadelphia ; 
an institution congenial with his intellectual habits, 
and which still exists as a memorial of his desire for 
social advancement.* 

About this period, Franklin felt himself called upon, 
by a sense of public duty, to interfereln preserving the 
inviolability of the countryfromwarlOve aggression. The 
frontiers of the province became subject to the repeated 
inroads and attacks of the wild Indian tribes, in conse- 
quence of the war betwixt Great Britain and Fi’anee 
having broken out in Canada. Fmnklin roused the 
people by his wTitings, and incited them to a general 
defence. He proposed to a meeting of the eitizens of 
Philadelphia, a plan for an association of volunteers, 
which was immediately approved of, andsignedby twelve 
hundred persons. UopiCvS were instantly circulated 
throughout the province ; and in a short time the nuiii- 

* For several years, this Society was little more than an asso- 
eiation, of scienti&o gentiemen, for the purpose of aiding one an- 
othcr in their pursuits, by conversation and concerted eiforts. 
The meetings of the Society were also freq.iiently interrupted 
during the political troubles of the country i but the activity of 
its membera did not cease, and, their labours have been rocoydtxl 
In successive volumes of Transactiong. The association now 
ranks among its members some of the most disfeingulslied mm 
of letters and science in Arherica and Europe Tlie meetings W'-e 
held in a handsome iand commcKlious building in Fhitodelphia, 
Which .oonteins a valuable library and aiugetun of neural . Itia-' 
tory.*“iV'ori?i Amaimn BeiicWf No. 50. 
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licr of sobscribers amonntecl to ten thousand. Fraakliii 
was chosen colonel of the Philadelphia xeginient ; but 
he did not think proper to accept of the honour. His 
activity at this crisis in colonial affairs, gained him the 
favour and confidence of the governor and council, and 
paved the way for greater honours being conferred upon 
him. ■ - 

The peace of the colony being at length secured, 
3'ranklin resumed his active duties in civS life. Per- 
ceiving that education was in an exceedingly defective 
condition in Philadelphia and the country generally, 
he wrote and published a pamphlet on the subject, and 
suggested the establishment of an academy, on an ex- 
tended and improved plan, for the instruction of youth. 
This wise and benevolent object attracted the atten- 
tion it deserved ; a seminary was speedily set on foot 
by public subscription, under the charge of trustees, 
and it met with a much greatel?^ degree of success than 
its projector had originally contemplated. 

Pursuits of a different nature now occupied a large 
share of the attention of Franklin for, some years. 
X^inding himself in the enjoyment of a moderate compe- 
tence realised by his industry, he considered himself 
entitled to relax in his mercantile exertions, and to in- 
dulge himself a little in scientific pursuits. The branch 
of physics to which he chiefly directed his attention 
was that of electricity, wliich was at tliis time in its in- 
fancy. Blectricity is a subtle and mysterious fluid or 
quality, which seems to pervade ail nature, and has 
received its name from the Greek word eiecirm, signi- 
fying amber, in which substance it was supposed by 
the ancients exclusively to reside, and from which it 
could be evolved in the form of bright sparlis by rubbing. 
Upon this almost unknown property of mattex'*, Franldiu, 
in 1740, engaged in a course of experimente, with all the 
ardour and thirst for discovery w'hich characterised 
the philosophers of that day. He was enabled to do 
so, by means of some apparatus which he purcliase,d 
from a Dr Spence, a Scottish gentieman whom he had 
heard lecture on the subject of electricity at 
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during a -recent sliort visit to that town. He was fur- 
ther induced to enter lipou bis course of experinieiitSj 
in consequence of Mr Peter CoHinsonj a gentlenrjan of 
scientific acqniiwents in London, baviiig presented 
the Library Company of Philadelphia with a glass tube 
suitable for exhibiting certain electrical phenomena, 
at the same time communicating to Franhlin some in- 
teresting mtelligence of what had lately been done in 
this branch of e-xperimental philosophy. Nothing more 
w’as I’equired to excite the mind of Fmnkiin on the 
subject. For about two years he was assiduous in ex- 
ploring the hidden principles of electrical action, and 
at length, in the year 1748, he made the important 
discovery that there are two lands or affections of elec- 
tricity, one of which lie called the positive, and the 
other the negative— ~ 2 jcid that it is by first disturbing 
the natural balance subsisting between these two states, 
and then I'estoring thd*^ equilibrium by bringing them 
into connection, that an explosive effect is produced; 
This discovery led him to conjecture that lightning is 
identical with electrical sparks, and is produced in the 
atmosphere by an effort of nature to restore the har- 
monious balance of electricity in the clouds or in the 
air, which has been some way disturbed, in thes year 
174,9, he published his opinion on these points, and ad- 
duced many ppticulars in wdilch the external pheno- 
mena of lightning “'and electricity agree. In the same 
year, he conceived the bold idea of aseeitaining the 
truth of his doctidne, by actually drawing down tlie 
lightning, by meahs of sharp-pointed iron rods raised 
into the region of .tlie clouds. Even in this extmor- 
dinary inquiry, his passion to be useful to man- 
kind displays itself in a po^verful manner. Admitting 
the identity of electricity and lightning, and knowing 
the power of points in- repelling bodies charged with 
electricity, and in conducting their fire silently 'and im- 
perceptibly, he suggested the idea of securing houses, 
ships, &c. from being damaged by Iightniiig,,|>y erect- ■ 
ing pointed iron rods, that should rise some feet above 
the most elevated part, and descend some feet into the 
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ground or the water. The efiect of these, he concluded, 
would be either to prevent a stroke, by repelling the 
cloud beyoixd the strildng distance, or by dr-awhig off 
the electrical fire which it contained j oi' if they could 
not effect this, they would at least conduct the electric 
matter to the earth, without any injury to the building. 

It was not until tiie summer of 175*2, that he was 
enabled to complete his grand discovery by experiment. 
The plan which he had originally proposed, was to 
erect on some high tower, or other elevated place, at; . 
sentry-box, from which should rise a pointed iron rod,' 
insulated by being fixed in a cake of resin. Electri- 
fied clouds passing over this, would, he conceived, im- 
part to it a portion of their electricity, which would be 
rendered evident to the senses by sparlis being emitted, 
when a key, the knuckle, or other conductor, w'as pre- 
sented to it. Philadelphia at this time afforded no 
opportunity of trying an experiment of this kind. 
While Fi*anldin was waiting for the erection of a spire, 
it occurred to him that he might have more ready ac- 
cess to the region of clouds by means of a common 
kite. He prepared one by fastening two cross sticks 
to a silk handkerchief, which could not suffer so mucli 
from the rain as paper. To the upright stick was 
affixed an iron point.. The string was, as usual, of 
lieinp, except the lower end, whidi was silk, , Where 
the hempen string terminated, a key was fastened. 
With this apparatus, on the appearance of a thunder- 
gust approaching, he w^ent out to the common, ac- 
companied by his son, to whom alone he communicated 
his intentions, well knowing the ridicule which, too 
generally for the interests of science, awaits unsuccess- 
ful experiments in philosophy. He placed himself 
under a shade to avoid the rain — his kite was raised-*— 
a thunder-cloud passed over itr—no sign of electricity 
appeared. He almost despaired of success, when sud- 
denly he observed the loose fibres of his string to move 
towards an erect position. He now presented his 
knuckle to the key, and received a sti*ong spark. How 
excpiisite must his sensations have been at this mo- 
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went ! On this experiment depended the fate of his 
theory. If he succeeded, his name -woiiid rank higli 
among those who had improved science ; if he failed, 
lie must inevitably be subjected to the derision of 
mankind, or, what is worse, their pity, as a well-mean- 
ing man, but a , weak, silly jn'ojector. The anxiety 
with which he looked for the result of his experiment 
may be easily conceived. Doubts and desi>air had be- 
gun to prevail, when the fact w’as ascertained in so 
clear a manner that even the most incredulous could 
no longer withhold their assent. Kepeated sparks 
were drawn from the key, a phial was charged, a shock 
given, and all the experiments made which were theii 
usually performed with electricity. 

Frankliii now wrote an account of his experimentf^ 
and theories, in the form of letters to Mr Collinson in 
England, who published them in a separate volume, 
mtider the title of New Experiments and Observations 
on Electricity, at Philadelphia in America. They 
were read with avidity, and met with the cordial appro- 
bation of many learned men in England, particularly 
of Dr Priestley/ who thus speaks of them : — It is not 
easy to say whether we* are most pleased with the sim- 
plicity and perspicuity with which the author proposes 
every hypothesis of liis own, or the noble frankness 
with which he relates his mistakes when tlH?,y W'ere 
corrected by subsequent experiments.*^ While hVank- 
lin’s experiments and theories -wei^e received with de- 
light by the learned in all quarters of the globe, they 
met at first noth nothing but contemptuous sneers from 
the Royal Society of London, which esteemed them as 
little better than the wiiimsicalities of a charlatan or 

* Dr Priestley was an. eminent pliilosopber and dissentiiiig cler- 
gyman (bom died 1S04). He spent a considerable part of 
his life at Leeds, ■where lie presides! over a congregation, and 
pu«aed his philosophical investigations. As a mxm of seicncu. 
be stands high in invention and discovery ; and to no one have 
chemistry and pneumatics been so much indebted. liis philan- 
thropic and magnanimous character was akin to that of Franklin, 
with whom he hecame acquainted and corresponded. 
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qtiiiclv. The Freueh philosophers tl^onglxt very dihe- 
reiitiy of them. An imperfect translation of the letters 
feii into the hands of the celebrated Buffon, who, not- 
withstanding the disadvantages under winch the work 
laboitred, was much pleased with it, and repeated the 
experiments with success. He pi*evailed on his friend, 
M. D’Alibard, to give his countrymen a more correct 
translation of the American electrician. This contri- 
buted much towards spreading a knowledge of T’rank- 
lin^s princijxles in France. The king, Louis XY,, hearing 
of these experiments, expressed a.wish to be a spectator 
of them. A course of experiments was given at the 
scat of the Due B’Ayen, at St Germain, by M. de Lor. 
The applauses which the king bestowed upon Franklin 
excited in Buffon, D’AIibard, and De Lor, an earnest 
desire of ascertaining the truth of his theory of thun- 
der-gust. Buffon erected apparatus on the tower of 
Montbar, M. D’Alibard at Maiy-la-ville, and Do Lor 
at his house in the Estiupade at Paris, some of the 
highest ground in that capital. D’Alibard’^s machine 
first showed signs of electricity. On the 10th of May, 
1752, a thunder-cloud passed over it, in the absence of 
M* D’Alibard, and a number of sparks were drawn from 
it by Coifiier, a joiner, with whom D’AIibard had left 
directions how to proceed, and by Baulet, the prior 
of Mai'y-la-ville. , An account of this experiment was 
given to the Royal Academy of Sciences by M, D^Ali- 
bard, in a Memoir, dated May 13th, 1752. On the 
1 3th of May, M, ae Lor proved equally successful 
with the apparatus erected at liis house. These phi- 
losophers stimulated those of other parts of Europe 
to repeat the experiment, amongst whom none signa- 
lise<l themselves more tlnin Father Beccaria, of Turin, 
to whose observations science is much indebted. Even 
the cold regions of Russia were penetrated by the ar- 
doiu' for discovery. Professor itichman of St Peters- 
burg bade fair to add much to the stock of knowledge 
on this subject, when an unfortunate flash from bis 
conductoi' put a period to his existence. The friend^? 
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of science long, remembered with regret this amiahk 
jnartyr to electricity. . ^ , . ' ' . > 

By these. ‘experiments, Franklm’s theory was esta- 
blished in a most convincing manner. When the truth 
of it could no longer be doubted, envy and vanity en- 
deavoured to detract from its merit. That an Ameri- 
can, an inhabitant of the obscure city of Plnladelplim, 
the name of which was hardly known, should be able 
to make discoveries and to trame theories, which had 
escaped the notice of the enlightened phiioso]>hers of 
Europe, was too mortifying to be admittocl. He must 
certainly have taken the idea from some one else. An 
American, a being of an inferior order, make dis- 
coveries ! — Impossible. It was said that the Abbe 
Kollet, m 1748, had suggested the idea of the similarity 
of lightning and electricity in his Lemons de Fhyaiqne* 
It is true that the Abbe mentions the idea, but he? 
throws it out as a bare conjecture, and px*oposes no 
mode of ascertaining the truth of it. He himself 
acknowledges, that Fi’anklin first entertained the bold 
thought of bringing lightning from the heavens, by 
means of pointed rods fixed in the air. The similarity , 
of lightning and electricity is so strong, that we neeti 
not be surprised at notice being taken of it, as soon as 
electrical phcnomeiia became familiar. But the honour 
of forming a regular theory of thundci»-gusts — of sug- 
gesting a mode, of determining the truth of it by ex-, 
periments, and of putting these experiments in practice, 
and thus establishing the theory upon a firm and solid 
basis — is incontostibly due to Franklin. I>**Ahl>ai‘d, 
who made the first experiments hi France, says, that he 
only followed the track which Franklin had pointed out. 

Besides these 'great principles, FKiiikiin*s letters on 
electricity contain a number of fiicts and hints, which 
have contributed greatly towards reducing this bi'anch 
of knowledge to a science. They have been translated 
into most of the European languages, aud into Latin. 
In propoidion as they have become known, his prin- 
ei])les have been adopted. In later times, the know- 
ledge of eleefricity lias been greatly extended j. Imt 
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Franklhi’s tliooryj as regai^ds the pi*aetieal henetlt to 
})c deidved from employing lightning protectors, re- 
mains undisturbed,* 

During the time of his performing experiments in 
electricity^ Frankiin paid considerable attention to the 
principles of heat in application to the pux'poses of 
warming houses. In ifto, he publishod an account 
of his newly-invented Pennsylvania hre-placesj, and 
endeavours to show' their superiority to others in use. 
Xdis invention consisted chiefly in m^tking stores or 
fire-places of such a construction, that they I’adiated 
heated air into the apartment, and effected a saving of 
fuel j but, while this plan is at once efleetual and eco- 
nomical, later investigations have decided that the air 
so heated is too much dried, and is therefore rendered 
unwholesome, and unsuitable for close apartments. 
Franklin likewise wrote and published some papers at 
this, period, on the subject of smoldness in chimneys, 
w'hich w'ere republished in England, though, we be- 
lieve, in a form altered from the original. 

In the year 1747, he became a member of the General 
Assembly of Pennsylvania, by being appointed as a re- 
presentative burgess for the city of I^iladelphia. Warm 
disputes at this time subsisted between the Assembly 
and a class of landholders of oM standing, called pro- 
prietaries, who claimed the peculiar privilege of not 
being subject to taxation. FrankSin, a, friend to the, 

* The house. No. 141, IXigh Street, on the north side, l>e- 
twoen Third and Fourth Streets, was origiruilly the residence of 
t>x Franklin, and was the first house in Philadelphia which ever 
bad a lightning I’od affixed to it. This was put up by Franklin. 
The rod came into the hed-cli amber in the second story on the 
gable end* eastern side, and there, being cut off from -its commu- 
nication with the rod descending to the ground, the intermediate 
apace, about one yard, was filled up with a range or chime of 
bells, which, whenever an electric cloud passed over the place, 
was set to ringing and throwing out spai-ks of electricity. These 
bells remained some time after Daniel Wiater occupied the 
house, and were at last reluctantly taken down to quiet tho 
fears of his wife .— qf PhlladeH^ifna, ■ 
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principles of justice^ from his infancy, and an enemy' of 
aristocratic assumptions, soon distinguished himself as 
a steady opponent of the unjust schemes of the px’o- 
■prietaries. He was looked up to as the head of tiie 
opposition ; and to him have been attributed many of 
the spirited replies of the Assembly to the messages of 
the governors. His influence in the body was yoty 
great. This arose not from any superior powers of 
eloquence ; lue spoke but seldom, and he never was 
known to make any thing like an elaborate harangue. 
IHs speeches often consisted of a single sentence, or of 
a weli-told story^ the moral of which was obviously to 
the point. He never attempted the flowery fields of 
oratory. His manner was plain and mild. His style 
in speaking was lilce that of his writings — simple, un- 
adorned, and remarkably concise. With this plain 
manner, and his penetrating and solid judgment, he was 
able to confound the most eloquent and subtle of his 
adversaries, to confirm the opinions of his friends, and 
to make converts of the unprejudiced who had opposed 
him. With a single observation, he often rendered of 
no avail an elegant and lengthy discourse, and deter- 
mined the fate of a question of importance. 

About the year 1752, an eminent piiysichui of Idiila- 
delphia, Dr Bond, considering the deplorable st?tte of 
the poor, when visited with disease, conceived the idea 
of establishing an hospital Notwithstanding vei^' groat 
cxei-tions on his part, lie was able to interest few people 
so far in his benevolent plan, as to obtain subscriptions 
from them. Dnwilling that his scheme siiould prove 
abortive, he sought the aid of Franklin, which was im« 
’"mediately granted, - Their, unit efi ’efforts w^ere attended . 
with success. Considerable sums were subscribed, but 
they were still short of what was necessary. Franklin 
now made another exertion. II© applied to the As- 
sembly: and,, ^ter some opposition, obhiined leave to 
bring in a bill, specifying, that m soon as two tlimmnd 
pounds were subscribed, the same sura should be dra\^-n 
from the treasury by the speaker’s warrant, to be ap- 
piicii to the purposes of the institution. I’he opposit ion. 
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aft the sum was granted upon a contingency which they 
supposed would noTer take place, were silent, and the 
bill passed. The friends of the plan now redoubled 
their efforts to obtain subscriptions to the amount stated 
in .the bill, and were soon successful. This was the 
foundation of the I^ennsylvanian Hospital — an institu- 
tion which continues to bear testimony to the humanity 
of the citizens of Philadelphia. 

Dr Pranklin had conducted himself so well in the 
ofhee of post-master, and had shown himself to be so 
well acquainted with the business of that department, 
that it was thought expedient to raise him to a more 
dignified station. In 1753, he was appointed deputy 
post-master general for the Biutish colonies. The pro- 
fits arising from the postage of letters, formed no incon- 
siderable part of the revenue which the crown of Great 
Britain derived from these colonies. In the hands 
of Fi’anklin, it is said that the post-office in America 
yielded annually thrice as much as that of Ireland. 

The matter of public importance in which Franklin 
was next engaged, was the drawing up, in 1754, of a 
scheme of union of the various colonies, for mutual 
protection against the apparently interminable attacks 
of the Indians, and also the encroachments of the 
French., The scheme was approved of by the different 
provinces, but was finally rejected by the British mi- 
nistry, who dreaded seeing the colonists united in their 
interests, or adopting any means for common defence. 
The pi'oposition which had been made for establishing 
a plan of general protection, was not the result of 
merely theoretic fears. In 1753, the French colonists 
in Canada, and the vale of the Mississippi made en- 
croachments on the boundaries of Virginia, against 
which i*emonstranees had no effect.. In 'the ensuing 
year, a body of men was sent out by the 'British pro- 
vincials, under the comniandof Mr George Washington, 
who, thoiigli a very young iman, had, by his conduct in 
die preceding year, shown himself worthy of such an 
important trust. Whilst marching to take possession 
of a post at the junction of the rivers Alleghany and 
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Monongahela,; ia tbe upper parfc of tlie Ohio, he Tvas 
inforaied that the' .French had already erected a fort 
there,* A detaeliment of these were niarciied against 
him. He fortified himself as strongly as time and 
cireumstances would permit, but was compelled to 
suiTender, This he did on honourable terms for him- 
seif and men, and returned to Virginia. The go%^ern» 
ment of Great Britain now thought it necessary to in- 
terfere. In the year 1755, General Braddock, with 
some regiments of regular troops and provincial levies, 
was sent to dispossess the French of the posts upon 
which they had seized. After the men were all ready, 
a , difficulty occurred, winch had neariy prevented the 
expedition. This was the want of waggons. Franklin 
HOW' stepped forward, and, with the assistance of liis 
son, in a little time procured a hundred and fifty. Brad- 
dock unfortunately fell into an ambuscade, and pe- 
rished, with a number of his men, Washington, wim, 
had accompanied iiim as an aid-de-camp, and had 
warned him in vain of his danger, now displayed great 
military talents in effecting a retreat of the remains of 
the ai*my, and , in forming a junction with the rear, 
under Colonel Dunbar, upon w'honi the chief command 
now devolved* With some difficulty tliey brought their 
little body to a place of safety, but they found it neces- 
sary to destroy their waggons and baggage, to prevent 
them from falling into tiie hands of tlie enemy ! For 
the w^aggons which .ixe. had furnished, b'ranklin had 
given bonds to a large amount. The owners declared 
their intention of obliging him to make a restitution of 
their property. *Had they put their threats in execu- 
tion, ruin must inevitably have been the consequence. 
Governor Shirley, -finding that he had incurred those 
debts for the service of government, made arrange- 
imnits to have them discharged, and released Franklin 
from his disagreeable situation. 

Tlie alarm wdiieh spread through the colonics, after the 


* The .modem and flourishing town of Pittsburg Inns been 
erected on the site of this bid French fort. 
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defeat of Braciilock, was Tcry great j and preparations' 
for war were every where made*# in 1‘ennsylvaina, 
the pi^evalence of the Quaker interest prevented tiie 
adoption of any system of defence which would compei 
tlie citizens to bexir arms. Franklin introduced into 
tile xlssembly a bill for organising a militiji, by which 
every man was allowed to take aims or not, as to him 
should appexir fit. The Quakers,, being thus left at 
liberty, siifiercd the bill to pass j , for although their 
principles would not snficr them to fight, they had no 
(sbjections to their neighbours fighting for them. In 
consequence of this act, a very respectable militia was 
formed. Tlie scene of impending danger infused a 
military spirit in all wdiose religious tenets w^ere not 
opposed to war. Frxinklin was appointed colonel of a 
regiment in Philadelphia, w'hich consisted of P200 men. 

The noi’th-western frontier being invaded by the 
enemy, it became necessary to adopt measures for its 
defence. Franklin wns directed by the governor to 
tjike charge of this. A poiver of raising men, and of 
appointing ofiicci’S to command them, was vested in 
him. He soon levied a body of troops, with whicli he 
j’epaired to the place tit which their presence was ne- 
cessary. Here he built a fort, and placed a garrison 
in such a posture of defence as wottld, enable. them to 
witlistand the inroads to which the inhabitants had 
been previously exposed. He remained Iiere for some 
time, in order , the more completely to discharge the 
trust committed to him. Some busmess of importance 
at length rendered his presence necessary in the As- 
sembly, and he returned to Philadelphia. 

The defence of her colonies was. a great expense to 
Great Britain. The most effectual mode of lessening 
this, was to put arms into the bands of the inhabitants, 
and to teach them their use. But England wished not 
that the Americans should become acexuainted with 
their o^vn strength. She was apprehensive, that, as 
soon as this penod arrived, they would ho longer sub- 
mit to that monopoly of their trade, which to them 
highly injurious, but extremely advantageous to 
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fclie mother countiy. ■ In comparison wiiii the profits 
of this, the expens^of maintainixig armies and fleets to 
defend tJiera was trihing. She sought to keep them 
dependent upon her.for protection— -the hesjt plan which 
could be devised for retaining them in peaceable subjec- 
tion. The least appeai'aiiee of a military spirit was 
therefore to be g«ai*ded against ; ajid although a wax" 
then raged, the act for organising a militia was disap- 
proved of by the ministi'y. Tiie regiments wliicli iiad 
been formed under it were disbanded, and the defence 
of the province intrusted to regular troo^is. 

The disj)utes between the proprietaries and the 
people continued in full force, although a war was 
I'aging on the frontiers; Not even the sense of dangex' 

* was sufficient to reconcile, for ever so short a ti in e, ^ 

! their jarring interests. The Assembly still insisted | 

■ upon the justice of taxing the propi'ietary cstivtes, but ’ 

the governors constantly refused their assent to this 
measure, without which no bill could pass into a 
Enraged at the obstinacy, and what they conceived to 
be unjust px’oceedings of their opponents, the Assembly 
at length deteminod to apply to the mother country 
for relief. A petition was addressed to the king in 
council, stating the inconveniences under which the 
inhabitants laboured, from the attention of the pro- 
prietaries to their private interests, to the neglect of 
the genera] welfai"e of the community, and praying for 
redress. Franklin was appointed to present this ad- 
dress, as agent for the province of Pennsylvania, and 
departed from America in June 1757. 

, SECOND VISIT TO ■ENaLAIsrD--I757.|E^^^^^ 
Franklin sailed from New York, on hia impoxd^aut 
mission as agent for the colony of Penns^lvanm, to- 
wards the end of ^uhe 1757, and after an uninteresting 
voyage, he arrived at Falmouth, on the, coast of, Eng* . 
land, on the 17th of the following July, In this expe- 
dition, his son William Franldiii accompanied him.* 

* In none of the memoirs of the life of Franklin ts my thing 
of hia family. We loam only, from casual notices in other 
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From Falinoutli lie proceeded by kind to London, 
examining on Ins way the remarkable Druidic reinaiuH 
of Stonehenge, on Salisbury Plaim Franklin lost no 
time in laying before the Privy Coimeil the question 
in dispute between the colonists generally, and the 
landholders or proprietaries^ These pei*sons, who 
claimed exemption from taxation on nO rational prin- 
ciple, were either the descendants of Penn, the original 
foiujider of Pennsyivauia, or their successors in their 
estates, and it was against the united f<mce of these 
parties and their fi‘ieuds tliat Franklin had to make 
head. The cause was amply discussed before the 
Privy Council ; and after some time spent in debate, 
a proposal was made, that Franklin should solemnly 
engage that the proposed assessment should be so 
made, as tliat the proprietary estates should pay no 
more than a due proportion. This he agreed to per- 
form — ^the opposition was withdi’awn, and tranquillity 
was thus once moi’e restored to the province. 

The mode in which this dispute was terminated, is a 
remarkable proof of the high opinion entertained of 
FrmikliiFs integrity^ and honour, even by those who 
considered him as inimical to their views. Nor was 
their confidence ill founded. The assessment was made 
upon the strictest principle of equity; and the proprie- 
tary estates bore only a proportionable sliai^e of the 
expenses of supporting govei'iiment. 

After the completion of this important business, 
Franklin remained at the court of Great Britain, as 
agent foi* the province of Peniisylvama. The extensive 
knowledge whieJi he possessed of the situation of tlie 
colonies, and the regax'd which he always manifested 
for their interests, occasioned his appointment to the 
same ofEce .by tlie colonics of. Massachusetts, Maryland, 

publications, that he had but one survivbntg legitimate child, a 
daughter, of whom he speaks, on one occasion, in a letter to a 
fi'iend, in the most affectionate temis. According to the author 
of the Annals of Philadelphia, the eon above mentioned waa 
illegitimate ; but this docs not appear to have caused any dxffer- 

in Ws intemouiw with hiin. ■ ‘ ■ •; 
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and G^eorgb. ' 'His conduct, in tliis sitiiiitlon, was sueK 
as rendered him still more dear to his coimtrj’men. 

During his residence in England, he rendered some 
service to the state, by widting a pamphlet in fajonr 
(>f the projected conquest of Canada by the British, 
Tiie province of Canada was at this time, as already 
mentioned, in the possession of the French, witli whom 
Great Britain was now at war. The trade with the 
Indians — for which its situation was very convenient — 
was exceedingly lucrative. The French traders here 
found a market for their commodities, and received in 
return large quantities of I'ich furs, which they disposed 
of at a high price in Europe. Whilst the possession of 
this country was highly advantageous to France, it was 
a grievous inconvenience to the iidiabitants of tiu'i 
British colonies. The Indians were almost genendly 
desirous to cultivate the friendship of the French, by 
whom they were abundantly supplied with aimis and 
ammunition. Whenever a wai' ^ppened, the Indians 
v'ere ready to fall upon the frontiei's ; and this they 
frequently did, even when Great Britain and h"rance 
were at peace. From these considerations, it appeared 
to be the interest of Great Britain to gain possession 
of Canada. But the importance of such an acquisition 
w-as not well understood in England. Franklin about 
this time published his Canada pamphlet, in which, in 
a very forcible manner, he pointed out .the advantages 
which would result from the conquest of this province. 
Alii expedition against it was planned, and the command 

f yen to ^Genera! Wolfe, ■ His success is well known. , 
y the battle of Quebec, fought on the 13th of Septem- 
ber 175% ’and In winch the British were completely 
victoi'ious, the French power was extinguished iii Ame* 
rica. By the treaty of 1762, Canada and other posses- 
sions belonging to France were > ceded to Great Britain. 

Franklin remained in Great Britain from July 1 757 
till August 176% a period of five years, during which; 
he had an opportunity of indulging in the society, of' 
those friends whom his merits had procured him w)nle 
at a distance. The regard which they entorteined hr 
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Iiim was ratlier increased fey a personal acfinamtance. 
The Hoyal Society of London, which had at first scorn- 
fnlly refused to acknowledge the coiTcctness of his 
philosophical experiments, now thought it an honour 
to rank him amongst its fellows. Other societies 
of Europe were equally ambitious of enrolling him 
ns a member. He made excursions to different parts 
of the country along with his son, and both were every 
where treated as guests worthy of distinction. . They 
visited Scotland in the end of autumn 17B9f wLen the 
University of St Andrews took the opportunity of con- 
feiTing upon Franl<lin the degree of Doctor of Laws. 
^Its example was followed by the universities of Edin- 
burgh and Oxford. He was also received with cordi- 
ality by the Scottish luminaries of the period, in parti- 
cular by Henry Home, usually called Lord Karnes, a 
gentleman of congenial character, and equally fond of 
literary pursuits.* Franklin passed some time with 
Lord Karnes at his country seat on the banks of the 
* Henry Ik)ine wjis bom at his father’s country seat of Kames, 
in Berwickshire, in IGfKJ. Being a younger son, with no patri- 
mony, and being naturally acute and industrious, he studied for 
tiic Scottisjli bar, and, after a certain period, from the great abili- 
ties which ho displayed as a lawyer, ho was raised to tho bench, 
on which occasion he assumed the official designation of Lord 
Karnes. From his youth, he had a turn for metaphysical disqui- 
sition, and maintained a correspondence with Bishops Berkeley 
and Butler, Dr Clarke, and other eminent rcasonera In 1761 , 

' he published his Introduction to the Art of Thinking, which was 
followed, in 17<>2, by his Elements of Criticism. These ’works 
have enjoyed considerable populaidty, but are perhaps less gene- 
rally known than his Sketches of the History of Man, published 
originally in 1773. He was, besides, the. author of a number of 
minor works and law treatises. Lord Karnes’s character was 
one of great benevolence and public spirit. He was fond of rural 
occupations, and is. reckoned one of tho chief agriculturalim- 
prevers of Scotland, His isiiccessful scheme of reclaiming the 
extensive tfact of morass, called Blair Drummond Moss (of which 
he came into possession in right of his wife) , has been often cited • 
as a wonderful effort of genius and perseverance. Lwd Kiuues 
died in 17®^, at the advanced age of bti. 
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Tliis laid tho foundation of a friendsliip aud 
between these two eminent men^ whieh 
t. their jomt lives. In a letter written 
Lord Karnes, on his return to London, 
in oiuxu^iy V760, the following passages occur 

How unfortunate I was that I did not ^ 

yon and Lady Kamos [Mrs Home] more strong) o 
f^our ns with your company farther. How much 
more agreeable would our journey have heei, if e 
!*oiild Imve enioyed vou as far as Yorh. M e coul^i 
have beguiled \lie hy discoursing of a tlmusmid 
things that now we may never have an opportunity c t 
considering together ; for conversation >yarms the mmd, 
enlivens the imagination, and is continually 
fresh game, that is immediately pursued and Uktu, 
and would never have occurred in the duller mtercouise 
of epistolary correspondence ; so that, whenever 1 ro* 
fleet on the great pleasure and advantage I 
from the free communication of sentmients in the c > - 
versation we had at Karnes, and in the little agreeable 
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colonies by tlie Indians, and impede, if not prevent, 
tlioir growth ; your progress to greatness will at best 
be slow, and give room for many accidents that may 
for ever prevent it. But I refrain, for I see you begin 
to tliiuk my notions extravagant, and looic upon thoin 
as the ravings of a mad prophet. 

My son joins with me in the most respectful compli- 
ments to you and Lady Karnes. Our conversation till 
w'e came to York, was chiefiy a recollection of what 
we had seen and heard, the pleasure w'e had enjoyed, 
and the kindnesses we had received in Scotland, and 
how far that country had exceeded our expectations. 
On the whole, I must say, I thinli the time we spent 
there was six weeks of the deme&t^ happiness I have 
met with in any pait of my life : and the agreeable and 
instructive society we found there, in such plenty, has 
left so.pleasing an impression on my memory, that, did 
not strong connexions di*aw me elsewhere, I believe 
Scotland would be the country I should choose to spend 
the remainder of my days in.” • 

To Lord Kames he again writes in 17G0, and refers 
to a work upon which he had been some time engaged : 

I will shortly send you a copy of the chapter you are 
pleased to mention in so obliging a manner ; and shall 
be extremely obliged in receiving a copy of tlxe collec- 
tion of 'i Maxims for the Conduct of Life, ^ which you 
, are preparing for the use of your children. I purpose 
1 ikewise a little work for the benefit of youth, to be called 
* The Art of Virtue.’ From the title I think you %vill 
hardly conjecture what the nature of such a book may 
be. I must therefore explain it a little. Many people 
lead bad lives that would gladly lead good ones, but 
know not how to make the change. They have fre- 
quently resolved and endeavoured but in vain ; be- 
cause their endeavours have not beten pixiperly con- 
ducted, To exliort people to be good, to be just, to be 
temperate, &e. without showing tliem how they shall 
heomne so, seems like the ineffectual eharity mentioned 
by the apostle, which consisted in saying to the hungry, 
the cold, and the naked, be ye fed, , be ye warmed, bo 
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ye clothed, without showinia: them Bow they should get 
foodj fire, oi* clothing. Most people have naturally 
aome virtues, but none have naturally all the virtues. 
To acquire those that are wanting, and secure what |ye 
acf|uire, as well as tliose we have naturally, is the sub- 
ject of an arL It is as properly an art as painting, 
aiavigation, or architecture. If a man would become a 
painter, navigator, or architect, it is not enough that 
he is advised to be one, that he is c'ow'ywce^^by the argu- 
ments of his adviser, that it would be for his advantage 
to be one, and that he resolves to be one, but be must 
also be taught the principles of the ai't, be shown all 
tliG methods of working, and how to acquire the habits 
of using properly all tne instruments and thus regu- 
larly and gnidually he aiTives by practice at some per- 
fectiou in the art. If he does not proceed thus, he is apt 
to meet with difficulties that discourage liim, and* make 
him drop the pursuit. My ^ An. of Virtue’ has aiso its 
instruments, and teaches the manner of using them, 
Christians are directed to have faith in Christ as the 
effectual means of obtaining the change they desire. *Ifc 
may, when sufficiently strong, be effectual with many ; 
for a full opinion, that a teacher is infinitely wise, 
good, and powerful, and that he will certainly rewax*d 
and punish the obedient and disobedient, must give 
great weight to his precepts, and make them much 
more attended to by his disciples. But many have 
this faith in so weak a degree, that it does not produce 
the effect.. Our « Art. of Yiitue’ may therefore be of 
great service to those whose faith is unhappily not so 
strong, and may come in aid of its w^eakness. Such as 
are naturally well disposed, and have been carefully 
educated, so that good habits have been early esta- 
blished, and bad ones prevented, have less need of this 
^t; but all may be more or less benefited by it. It 
is, in shoid:, to be adapted for univex'sal use. I ima- 
gine what I have now been writing will seem to savour 
of great presumption : I must therefore speedily finish 
my little piece, and communicate the manuscript to 
you, that yon may judge whether it is possible, to ntake 
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good such pretensions. I shall at the same time hope 
for the benefit of your corrections.” 

Is does not appear that the work here mentioned , 
was ever given to the public. , , 

While resident in England^ Franklin continued to 
devote some degree of attention to philosophical pur- 
suits, and to keep up a correspondence with eminent 
men of science in different quarters of Europe. Some 
experiments on the cold produced by evaporation, 
made by Dr Cullen, had been communicated to him 
by Professor Simson of Glasgow.* These he repeat- 
ed, and found that, by the evaporation of ether in the 
exhausted receiver of an air-pump, so great a de- 
gree of cold was produced, even in a warm state of 
the atmosphere, tliat water was converted into ice.-f 
This discovery he applied to the solution of a number 
of phenomena in nature, particularly a singular fact, 
which pliilosophers vainly had endeavoured to account. 

^William Cullen (born 1712, died. 1790) W'as a celebrated 
Scotch physician and medical writer, and at the period above 
referred to, wiis Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Edinburgh, in which he was subecquently appointed a leoturer 
on medicine. Dr Robert Simson (bom lf>87j died USB} was one 
of the most eminent mathematicians of modem timcfS, and from 
1711 till 1761, occupied the chair of mathematics in the Univer- 
sity of .Glasgow, llis improved edition of.'EucI'id’'6 Elements of 
Geometry, is well known. 

t The process of freezing of water by artificial means, even in 
a warm state of the atmosphere, was in later times brought to 
greater perfection -by Sir John Leslie, Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy in the University of Edinburgh* The principle of Leslie’s 
plan consists in removing the atmosphenc pressure from th© 
water by means of the air-pump, and causing scmie substance 
placed in the receiver to absorb the vapour .which naturally rises 
from the water when the pressure of the ai^ upon it is removed* 

: The heat is absorbed along with the vapour. The substance em- 

ployed to effect absorption is sulphuric acid, which is placed in 
a cap standing in the dish of water. A powerful uir-pump ope- 
rating on several receivers, will produce about six pounds of ic» 
ia an hour. By this means, ice may bo at all times procured, 
even in the hottest climates. 
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for, namely, tliafc.the temperature of the liuman foody 
and blood, when in health, never exceeds 98 degrees 
of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, although the atmosphere 
whieli surrounds it. may be heated to a much greater 
degree. This he attributed to the increased perspira- 
tion, and consequent evapoi'ation proditced by the heat, 
and by which evaporation the body %vas kept at a rao- 
dex'ate and agreeable tempemture. The explanation 
shows the usual acuteness of Franklin’s mind, but is 
not, we believe, that which is now generally i»eeeived. 
Recent investigations have shown that the equable 
temperature of the blood, under varying circumstances 
ill the tempei’ature of the surrounding air, is more 
probably owing to a different rate in the consumption 
of oxygen by the lungs. . The combustion the 
oxygen by contact with the carbon in the blood, is, in 
reality, the cause of the heat of the body. When the 
air is cold, much oxygen is thus consumed j when hot, 
the quantity of oxygen consumed is small, and the heat 
created is much or little accordingly. , 

About this time Franklin also paid some attention 
to the subject of musical tones, produced by rubbing 
the brims of glasses with a wet finger. The tones so 
elicited had been already, generally known. A Mr 
Tuckeridge, an Irishman, by placing on a table a num- 
ber of glasses of different sizes, and tuning them by 
partly filling them with water, endeavoured to form an 
insti'ument capable of playing tunes. Ho was pre- 
vented, by an untimely end, from bringing fois inven- 
tion to any degree of perfection. After his death 
.some improvements were made upon his plan. The 
sweetness of the tones induced Dr Franklin to make a 
variety of experiments ; and he at length formed that 
elegant instalment, which ho has called the Armonica. 

' : RETDEN TO AMEEICA IN 1762. 

Franklin having accomplished the object of his mis- 
sion, and spent some years agreeably as colonial agent 
in England, returned to America in AugUvSt i762> 
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About the period of his departure, his. son received an 
appointment to the office of goveraor of New -Jersey, 
for which he is said to have been well qualified by his 
talents. I , 

The following account of Fmnhlin’s voyage homo, 
and the events of his life until his next visit to Eng- 
land, is given by bimseli* in a letter to Lord Kamos, 
dated Craven Sti’ect, London, June % 1765 1 -—“’ You 
require my history from the time I set siiil for 
America, I left England about the end of August 
17^2, in company with ten sail of merchant ships, 
under convoy of a man of war., We had a pleasant 
passage to Madeira, where we were kindly received 
and entertained ; our nation being then in high honour 
with the Portuguese, on account of the protection we 
were then affording them against the . united invasions 
of France and Spain. ’Tis a ferthe island, and the 
different heights and situations among its mountains 
afford such different temperaments of air, that all the 
fruits of northern and southern countries are produced 
there ; corn, grapes, apples, peaches, oranges, lemons, 
plantains, bananas, &c. Here, we furnisbed ourselves 
with fresh provisions, and refreshments of all kinds ; 
and after a few days px'oceeded on our voyage, run- 
ning southward till we got into the trade-ivinds, and 
then with them westward, till we drew near the coast 
of America, The weather was so favourable, that 
there were few days in which we , could' not visit from 
ship to ship, dining with each othei*, and on board the 
man of war; which made the time pass agreeably, 
much more so than when one goes in a single ship; for 
this was like travelling in a moving village, with ' all 
one^s neighbours about one. On the 1st of November 
I arrived safe and well at my own house, after an ab- 
sence of near six years — found my wife and daughter 
well ; the latter grown quite -a woman, ' with many 
amiable accomplishments acquired in my absence, and 
ray friends as hearty and affectionate as ever ; with 
whom my house was hlled for many days, to congratu- 
late me on my return. I had been chosen, yearly 
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during my absence -'to represent tlie citj of Thiiadel- 
phia in oar ProviKciai Assembly ; and on iny appear- 
ance in tlie House, they voted me £3000 sterling for 
itiy sei’vices in England, and their thanlvs delivered by 
the Spoakex\ In February followings my son arrived, 
with my new daugliter ; for with my consent and ajv 
probation lie married, soon after I left England, a very 
agreeable West India lady, with whom he is very 
liappy. I accompanied him into his goveiuiinent, where 
he met with the kindest reception from the people of 
all ranks, and has lived with them ever since in the 
greatest iiai’inony. A river only parts that province 
and ours, and his residence is within seventeen mile.? 
of me, so that we frequently see each other. In the 
spi’iiig of 1763, I set out on a tour through all tin? 
northern colonies, to inspect and regulate the post- 
offices in the several provinces. In this journ(?y I 
spent the summer, travelled about 1600 miles, and" did 
not get horpe till the beginning of ]S[ovember. The 
Assembly sitting through the following winter, and 
warm disputes arising between them and the governor, 
I became wholly engaged in public affairs : for beside.^ 
my duty as an Assembly man, I had another trust to 
execute, that of being one of the commissioners ap- 
pointed by law to dispose of the public money appro- 
priated to the raising and paying an army to act against 
tlie Indians, and defend the frontiers. And then in 
December, we had two insurrections of the back inha- 
bitants of our px'ovinee, by %vhom twenty poor Indians 
were murdered, that had from the first , settlement of 
the province lived among us, under the protection of 
our government. This gave me a good deal of em- 
ployment ; for as the rioters threatened further mis- 
chief, and their actions seemed to be approved b}" 
an increasing party, I wrote a ■ pamphlet, entitled 
* A Narrative,' &c,, which I think I sene you, to 
strengthen the hands of our weak government, by 
i*endering the proceedings of the rioters unpopular and 
odious. This Imd a good effect ; and afterwards, when 
a great body of them with arms marched towards the 
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eapital, m defiance of tlxe gox’^ernment, with an a vowed 
rasokition to put to death 140 liidian converts then 
under its protection, I formed an association at the 
Ijovernor^s request, for his and their defence, we hav- 
ing HO miiitia. Nearly 1000 of the citizens accordingly 
took arms : Governor Penn made tny house for some 
time his head-quaiders, and did every thing by my ad- 
vice ; so that for about forty-eight hours I was a very 
great man, as I had been once some yeai’s before, in a 
time of public danger : but the fighting face we put on, 
and the reasonings we used with the insurgents (for I 
went, at the request of the governor and council, witli 
three others, to meet and discourse with them)i having 
turned them hack, and restored quiet to the city, 1 
became a less man than ever — ^for I had by these trans- 
actions made myself many enemies among the populace 
— ^and the governor (with whose family our public dis- 
putes had long placed me in an unfriendly light, and 
the services I had lately rendered him not being of the 
kind tliat make a man acceptable), thinking it a favour- 
able opportunity, joined the wlioie weight of the pro- 
pxdetary interest to get me out of the Assembly, which 
was accordingly effected at the last election, by a ma- 
jority of about 25 in 4000 voters. S'he house, however, ‘ 
when they met in October, approved of the resolutioxis 
taken while X was Speaker, of petitioning the crown for 
^ a change of government, and requested me to return 
’'to England to prosecute that petition; which service I 
accordingly undertook, and embarked tlie , beginning of 
November last, being accompanied to the ship, sixteen 
miles, by a cavalcade of three hundred of my friends, 
who filled our A'uls with their good wishes ; and I ar- 
rived in thirty days at London, ilere I have been 
ever since engaged in that, and other public affairs re- 
lating to America, which are like to continue some time 
longer upon my hands: but I pr-ornise you, that when . 
l am quit of these, I will engage in no, other ; and that 
as soon as I have recovered the ease and leisure I hope 
for, the task you require of mOj of finishing my Art of 
Yirtue,' shall be performed. ’ In the mean time, I must 
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re(iuest you would excuse me on this consideration, 
that tlie powei’s of the mind are possessed by different 
men in different degrees, and that every one cannot, 
like Lord Karnes, intermix literary pursuits and im- 
portant business, without prejudice to eitlier.”^ 

[Here follows a dissertation on Scottish music, wliicTx 
is given in a subsequent part of the present woi'k.] 

P. S. I do promise myself the pleasure of seeing 
you and my other friends in Scotland, before my re- 
turn to America.” 

THJED VISIT TO ENGLAND~-1764. 

Franklin arrived in England for the third time, ac- 
cording to the above statement, in the beginning of 
Hecember 1764; and in his capacity of agent for the 
province of Pennsylvania, he w^as soon involved in the 
business of the famous stamp act. As this event led to 
most important political changes, it may be serviceable 
to give a biuef explanation of the situation of affairs at 
this period. About the year 1760, the British Parliament 
began to institute a seines of arbitrary Regulations for th e 
commerce of the thirteen American colonies belonging 
to Great Britain. These regulations were exceedingly 
vexatious, nevertheless they were obeyed by the colo- 
Jiists, though -with great dissatisfaction, l^roceeding 
from one step to another, Mr Grenville, a British mi- 
nister, in March 1764, laid before Parliament a hill for 
charging certain stamp duties in the American colonies ; 
the ostensible ground of the proposed enactment being 
the expenses to which the mother country had been 
put in conducting the wm* with the French in Canada; 
which was for the protection of the colonies. To this 
project, the provincial, agents at once demurx’ed ; and 
when it was made known in Amex'ica, it was almost 
universally opposed — ^the reason for the opposition be- 
ing, that taxation without representation was uncon- 
sthutional, • aiid therefbre tyrannical. Franklin, who 
arrived in London'’ a short time before the bill 
finally disposed of, made a strenuous opposition to its 
passing into a law. In spite of every reinonstrunee. 
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file bill was passed by the House of Commons in jMax'ch 
17()5j by a vote of 250 members agaiiist '50, B'rankiin 
beheld the measure with consternation. Writing an 
account of it to an American gentleman, he says — 

The sun of liberty is sot ; the Americans must light 
the lamps of industry and economy.” The gentleman 
answered, Be assured we shall light torches of quite 
another hind/’ The intelligence of the passing of the 
stamp actj as is well known, excited the Americans to 
passive resistance, and the law, in point of fact, was 
inoperative. 

Under the IMarqiiis of Bochingham’s administration, 
it appeared expedient to endeavour to calm the minds 
of the colonists ; and the repeal of the odious tax was 
contemplated. Amongst other means of collecting in- 
formation on the disposition of the people to submit to 
it, Br Franklin was called to the bar of the House of 
Commojx^. The examination which he here underwent 
w’as published, and contains a striking proof of the ex- 
tent and accuracy of his information, and the facility 
with which he communicated his sentiments. Being 
asked If no regulation with a tax would be submitted 
to by the colonists,” he answered — “ Their opinion is, 
that when aids to the crown are wanted/they are to be 
asked of the several assemblies, according to the old 
established usage, who will, as they have Sways done, 
grant them freely ; and that their money ought not to 
be given away, without their , consent, by persons at a 
distance, unaequamted with their circumstances and 
abilities. The granting aids to the crown is the only 
means^they have of recommending themselves to their 
sovereign ; and they think it extremely hard and un- 
just that a body of men, in which they have no repre- 
sentatives, should make a merit to itself by giving and 
granting what is not its own, but theirs ; and thus de- 
prive them of a right they esteem of the utmost value 
and importance, as it is the security of all their other 
rights.” In this manner, Franldin represented facts 
and principles of resistance in so sti'ong apoint of view', 
that the inexpediency of the act must have appeared 
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clear to*eY6ry ixnprejadiced mind* The act, after some 
opposition, was repealed, about a year after it was en- 
acted, greatly to the ciiagria of its projectors. 

After the disposal of this weighty affair, in the early 
part of the year 1766 Franklin made his first visit to 
the continent of Furope. He proceeded through Hol- 
land and Germany, and was every where received with 
the greatest marks of attention from men of science. 

In the following year he ti^aveiled into France, wdiere 
he met with a no less favourable reception thsanhe had 
e.^perienecd in Germany. He was introduced to a 
number of literary characters, and to the king, Louis 
XV, He again spent some time in France in 176\9. 

During Fx’anklin’s I’emdence in England at this period, 
he visited different parts of the country, to which he 
was invited. Among other individuals who souglit his 
society was Dr Shipley, the Bishop of St Asaph, at 
whose residence at Twyford in North Wales, in the 
year 1771, he wrote the account of the early part of 
ins life, addressed to his son, and which has been already 
given in the present wmrk. While in London, he was 
not forgetful of his former occupation as an operative 
printer. One day, he visited the printing-office in Lin-* 
coln’s-inn Fields, in wliich he had wrought forty years 
before as a journeyman, and the men wdio wore at the 
time employed at his old press were treated by him to 
-a regalement of porter. This press, we understand, is 
still in existence, and shown to strangers as a curiosity. 

In his letter to Lord Karnes, written immediately after 
his arrival in London in 1765, Franklin promises to re- 
visit Scotland, during, his stay in Britain. Of his joux*- 
aiey to Scotland, in conformity with that promise, no 
particulars any where appear in his writings. W e hav & 
learned, however, from an aged gentleman in Edin- 
burgh, that he visited that city about the year 1771. 
We mention this circumstance, in order to introduce a 
benevolent trait of his characterj^ namely, the anxious 
desire he at all times felt to assist young men of ability 
and industry. While in Edinburgh, he took occasion to vi- 
sit one of the chief printing-offices in the to wn. In w’alk- 
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iiig^ tlirmigH tlie establisbmoiitj he entered into conver- 
Kition with some of the menj and was particularly pleased 
witli the appe^iraiice and character of aJad named Mat- 
thewson, who to the business of a printer added that of 
a cutter and founder of types. Matthewson had ori- 
gimiily been a shepherd boy, but from his earliest years 
had shown a taste for reading, and a turn for carving 
letters and figures. One day, while attending his mas- 
ter s sheep, he was accidentally observed by the minister 
01 the parish to be employing himself in cutting some 
words on a block df wood with a clasp knife. The 
clergjinp was so pleased with the ingenuity of the boy, 
that he interested himself in his fate, and sent him to 
iiidinburgh to pursue the profession of a printer, to 
which his inclinations seemed to be bent Shortly af- 
terwards, he began to make himself useful by cutting 
dies for types of a particular description required by 
his employer— -there being no regular type-founder at 
the timein Edinburgh. It was while thus engaged that 
he attracted the attention of Dx' Franlvliu, wdio, struck 
with his modesty and ictelligence, and heax'iug an ex- 
cellent cbai'aeter of him from his master, offered to 
take him to Philadelphia, and assist him in the esta- 
blishing of a foundry for the manufacture of types. 
Young Matthewson was delighted with, and most grate- 
fui fox*, the disinterested kindness of Frankim’s offer ; 
but from some peculiar circumstances .connected with 
his situation, he was unable to take advantage of it. 
Mr Matthewson afterwards established a type-foundry 
in Edinburgh, and died only a few years since at an 
advanced age, universally esteemed as a tradesman and 
citizen. The foregoing circumstances relative to his 
early life and interview with Franlclin, were communi- 
cated to us by himself a number of years ago. : 

In tiie year 1773, Franklin became innocently in- 
%'olved in an awkward affair of diplomacy. Certain 
letters written by Governor Hutchinson, Mr Oliver, 
and others, in/:the‘BritishJiiter^tdii America, to per- 
sons in power in England, fell into the hands of a party 
unknown, who thought fit to hand them to Dr Franklin. 
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,!rbe letters contained the most violent invectives against 
the leading provincialists of Massachusetts, and strenu- 
ously advised the adoption of severe measures, to com- 
pel the people to obedience to the schemes of the 
ministry. The sentiments breathed in them struck so 
vitally at the colonial interests and rights, tlia,t Franklin 
considered it his duty to transmit tliem to the legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts, by whom they were received 
with indignation at their treachery, and forthwith 
published. Attested copies of them \vei*e likewise sent 
to G3;eat Britain, with an address, praying the king to 
discharge from office persons who had rendered them- 
selves so obnoxious to the people, and who had" show'u 
themselves so unfidendly to their interests, TTie pub- 
lication of these letters produced a duel between two 
gentlemen, each of whom was suspected of having been, 
mstrumental in procuring them. To prevent any fur- 
ther disputes on this subject, Dr Franklin, in one of 
the public papers, declared that he had sent ^them to 
America, but would give no information concerning the 
manner in whidi he had obtained them ; nor was this 
ever discovered. 

When the address to the king was taken up for 
examination before the , pri\y council, Dr Franklin 
attended as colonial agent. Dr Priestley, who was pre- 
sent on the occasion — ^Iiaving been introduced as a 
spectator by Mr Burke — has given an account of this 
rdhiarkable meeting. The addi'ess was opposed in a 
toFrent of intemperate lan^juage b^^ Wedderfaurn, the 
solicitor-general,^ who, besides assailing the principles 
on which the colonists were acting, took occasion to 
describe ^ Franklin as a thief — Stea!€tt‘''pf letterS"-'au 
enemy to Biitain — and a person no longer to he re- 
spected or trusted. He has foifeited,'*^ he continued, 

* Alexander Wedderburn (1733— 1800^ was a Seotchmaix by 
' a lawyev by profe^on, lie powsessed ability. and 

energy, but is said to have been sorvilo in principle. In 170), 
he was created Lord Iioughborough ; and on the appointment of 
tlie Pitt ministry in 1793, was made Loid Chancellor. This ofbee 
he resigned in lUOl , when he was created Earl of Rosslyn/ 
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the respect of societies and men. Into what 
companies wiJl he liereaftex* go with an nnembaiTassed 
face, or the honest intrepidity of virtue? Men wiU 
watch him with a jealous eye; they will hide- their 
papers from him, and lock up their escritoires,” See. 
To tiipe taunts, in which the voice of mankind has 
not joined, Franklin calmly listened, not being allowed 
to defend himself ; and he afterwards mentioned^ that 
3?e never, on any occasion, felt so much the bene^t of 
having a good conscience. Like all similar coiapMnts 
regardmg colonial grievances, the address was declared 
scandalous and vexations, and therefore was not en- 
tertained by the council or by the king. 

Although the Parliament of Great Britain had re- 
pealed the stamp act, it was only upon the principle of 
expediency. They still insisted upon their right to 
tax, the colonies ; and at the same time that the stamp 
act was repealed, an act was passed, declaring the right 
of Parliament to bind the colonies in all cases whatso- 
ever. This language was used even by the most strenu- 
ous opposers of the stamp act. 

^ In 1771-2-3, the opposition to the taxes and restric- ' 
tive measures of . Parliament grew daily . moi*e resolute 
in the colonies, and at length the law was utterly set at 
nought by the people of Boston destroying some ship- 
loads of tea which had been brought to the port. In 
1774, a bill was passed by Parliament, declaring Boston 
no longer a port to which shipping should have access, 
the intelligence of which in America was the signal for. 
aimed opposition, Almost the only man who possessed 
any weight in tlie British legislatux’c, and espoused the’ 
cause of the Americans, was the Earl of Chatham^* This 

^ ’VVilUam Pkt (1708—177^) waathe son of agcutlemfm of Com- 
waH. lie was at fir&t an officer in a horse regiment, bot obtain* 
ing a seat in I’arliaTnent in l/Sn, he, from that time, applied th© 
energies of his powerful mind to state affairs, m which he uiti* 
tnatjislf ao<j!alrod the first place. The aaoceiwsof Britain aguimt 
the French in America and India, in the reign of Beorge IL, 
were entirely owing to the oolossal genius of Pitt. In 17G(), when 
appointed by George III, to form a new ministry'’, he wa? creuti d 
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magnanimous statesman bad frequent interviews with 
Franklin, in order to andve at a proper eonclusion re- 
garding the temper of the colonists and the nature of 
their cause. On the ist of January 1775, he produced 
in the House of .Lords his celebrated plan of concilia- 
tion — Franklin liaving been previously introduced by 
him as a spectator of the proceedings. Lord Chatham 
having explained and supported his motion, was followed 
by Lord Sandwich, who, in the course of a very passion^ 
ate harangue, declared ‘ that this motion of Chatham’s 
was disgraceful to his name, and should be rejected 
with contempt — that he did not believe it to-be the 
production of any British peer and added, turning 
towards Franklin, who leaned upon the bar, * I fancy 1 
have in my eye the pei’son who drew it up — one of the 
In'tterest and most mischievous enemies that this coun- 
try has ever known,* Under this allusion, so severe 
and offensive, although it drew upon him the observa- 
tion of the whole assembly^ Franklin remained, as if 
unconscious of the application, with a composed aspect, 


or, to use his owm expression in relating the story-— as 


if his countenance had been made of wood. Lord 
Cliatham replied/ that were he the first minister of the 
country, he should not be ashamed to ^ call publicly to 
his assistance a person so eminently acquainted with 
American affairs as the gentleman alluded to, and so 

JSaxl of Chatham, In 17C8, he mJgned office. In the House of 
Lords, a« previously in the House of Commons, he distinguisdied 
by his speeches in favour of conciliatox-y measures being 
employed with the Americans, In vain did he bring forward 
motions for reconciliation; in vain did he declare the conquest . 
of America impossible. On the 7th of April 1778, though labour- 
ing under a severe illness, he repaired to the House, to attack the 
unjust and impolitio proceedings of the ministers towards the 
colonies. At the close of the speech, he fainted and fell back- 
wards. He was convoyed out of the House, and afterwards re- 
moved to his country-scat at Hayes, in ICont, where he did 
not long, survive. In this great statesman’s character, inte- 
grity, disinterestedness, and patriotism, were united with inde- 
fatigahle industry, promptitude, and sagacity. In eloquence he 
w'as. never- surpassed by any of his countrymen. 
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. iir l-raitldin was eliai’raed with the frientldiro of 
Ujatium, with whom and with Lord Howe lie had 
frequent mtereourse ; but all efforts, through them and 
otherwise^, to reconcile the differences betwixt the colo- 
nies and Britain, proved fi-uitless. He had already lost 
and his office of post-master 
of the colonies had been withdrawn. Till this period, 
branklnihad maintained a warm attachment to Bri* 
tarn, and was most solicitous for the continuance "of 
the wlomal connection. He, therefore, deeply deplored 
the mtatuation of the government in pursuing its pre- 
sent ime of policy, which he predicted would lead to 
most fatal results j while he at the same timefreelv ex- 
pressed Ins belief, that by doing only simple justice to 
tile Amencan provinces, Britain might continue to go- 
vern them, at the expense of a little pen, ink, and 
paper, for ages. Seeing, however, that Britain was re- 
solved on bringing the matter to a speedy decision by 
the sword, the whole of Pranklin^s sentiments of at* 
tachment to the mother country rmderwent a change* 
and wy must now look upon him as no longer a Briton 
or a of Englishmen, but an American, and a 

friend oi the Ereiich, and other nations which espoused 
the cause of Ills, countiy. Affected by sorrowful and 
wounded feelings, he prepared to return home : and in 
the month of March 1775, set sail from England for 
the shores of America. 


EETHRN ^0 AMEBICA IM; 177B, 

’ ■ Before Br Fraulilin’s arrival in Fhaadeiphia, hosti- 
hties had commenced betwixt the provincials and the 
British forces. The battle of Lexington was fought ou 
the 1 9th of April 1775, and this event may be said to 
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iiave rendered' tbo breach befcwxxt the t\70 parties irre- 
parable. Already the provmeial assemblies !iad as- 
sumed the chai*actcr of courentions or eougresses, a.n<l 
the day after l^'rauklm^s aiTival, he was elected a dele^ 
gate to the Congress of Pennsylvania. 

Not long after his election, a committee was appointed, 
consisting of Mr Lynch, I^Ir Hairison, and himself, to 
visit the camp at Cambridge, and, in conjunction with 
the comuTiander-m-ehief, to endeavour to convince the 
troops, whose term of enlistment was about to expire, 
of the necessity of their continuing in the held, and 
persevering in the cause of their country. 

In the fall of the same year he visited the Canadians, 
to endeavour to unite them in the common cause of li- 
berty ; but they could not be prevailed upon to oppose 
the measures of the British government, M. le Roy, in 
a letter annexed to Abb^ Fauchet’s eulogiuxa of Br 
Franklin, states,, that the ill success of this negotiation 
was occasioned, in a great degree, by religious animo- 
sities which subsisted between the Canadians and their 
neighbours. 

The momentous question of a total separation from 
Great Britain, and the establishment of a national in- 
dependence, was now agitated. Dr Franklin was ‘de- 
cidedly in favour of the measure proposed, and had 
great influence in bianging others over to his sentiments. 
In June 1776^. a geneml congress had chosen hvo of 
their members to. consider the great question, whether 
the provinces should declare tliemselves a free and in- 
dependent nation. These were — Jefferson, Adams, 
Franklin, Sherman, and Livingston. They I'eported 
in favour of so doing ; and Congress agreed with them. 
The Independence , of the thirteen Uxiited States T.vas 
solemnly proclaimed on the 4th of July 177 Cj. 

The Declaration pf Independence of the North Ame- 
rican States is conceived in a tone of impassioned but, 
majestic eloquence, descriptive of the wrongs which 
had been suffered at the hands of the British monarchy, 
and the consequent right to an absolution from aliegi- 
ance. It forms one of the most important public docu- 
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ments evei* put upon record, and h freqneaily quoted 
as a specimen of the clear judgment and forcible style 
of itscompos^j Mr Jefferson — a representative in Con- 
gress from Virginia, and one of the most eminent of the 
revolutionary leaders*^ ■ " . 

Ttiomas JefTersnn was born in the state of Virginia, April 2. 
1743. Uig father was a gentleman possessuig considerable landed 
property, and at liis doatii loft bim an estate. Young Jotjferson 
was educated with a view to the Icgid profession, which he pur- 
sued at the bar of the Ooneral Court of Virginia till the revolu- 
tion. In 1763, he was elected a member of the provincial legis- 
lature, and signalised himself his bold support of the rights of 
the Americans, in. opposition to the arbitrary measures of the 
goycrnuient. When a general convention or congress was ap- 
pointed to take the country’s grievances into consideration, ho 
was sent as a delegate from Virginia ; and it was now that his 
coimnanding genius placed him among the leaders of the revolu- 
tion, and acquired him the honour of drawingup the Declaration 
of Independence. It is related, that in the first draught of this 
celebrated instrument, Jefforsoa had a clause relative to the 
manner in which the Bntish sovereign (George 111.) had encou- 
raged the traffic in negro slaves, but which was withdrawn in 
the amended copy,, in order to save the feelings , of , certain par- 
ties iu America who wore interested in this e:aecrabio commerce. 
VTiilo the draft of the Doclaration was the subject of discus- 
aon in Congress, and when its author was a little hurt by the 
freedom of the critiefems made upon it by his fcliow-membors, Dr 
Franklin, by way of consoling his feelings, stood up, and, to the 
infinite amusement of the Ilouso, related tho following anecdote : 

' —‘■‘Wien I was a young man, a friend of mine, who was about 
to set up in business for himself as a hatter, consulted his ac- 
quaintances on the imporhmt subject of his sign., 'Xhe one he 
had proposed to himself %vas this ; < John Thomson, hatter, 
makes and sells hats for ready money,' with the sign of a bat, 
Tlie first friend whose advice he asked, suggested that the word 
‘ hatter’ was entirely superfluous, to which he, mdily’ agreeing, 
it was struck out. The next remarked, that it, was unnecessary 
to mention that he required ‘ ready money* for his hats — few 
persons wishing credit for an artiele of no more cost than a hat, 
or, if they did, he might sometimes find it advisable to give it. 
These words were accordingly struck out, and the sign thca 
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The British ministry saw, when too late, that it 
would foe their foest course to attempt tlie conciliation 
of the colonies ; still they had not the ^ood sense to 
propose an entire redress of' grievances. Lord Howe 
stoiirl—* John Thomson makes and sells hatS." A third friend 
who was consulted, observed, that when a man wished to bny a 
hat, he did not care who made it j on which two more words were 
struck out. On showing to another the sign thus abridged to 
* John Thomson sella hats,* he exclaimed, * Why, who will ex- 
pect you to give them away ?’ on which cogent criticism two 
more words were expunged, and nothing of the original sign was 
left but ‘ John Thomson,’ with the sign of the bat,” 

In 1776, Mr Jefferson retired from his seat in Congress, and 
took his seat in the legislature of Virginia, to which he had been 
elected. In this situation he was indefatigable in has labours 
to improve the imperfect constitution of the state. The chief 
service which he performed was as a member of a commission 
for revising the laws; among other reforms, he favoured the 
abolition of the law of primogeniture, and the preference of male 
to female succession to heritable property. Another great object 
of Jefferson's exertions was the placing all religious sects upon 
the same footing, which he satisfactorily accomplished. He was 
less successful in a proijosal to establish schools for the education 
. of youth ; but his plan was ultimately carried into effect in 3816* 
He likewise failed in effecting the abolition of slavery in Virginia, 
which he considered a feui blot in its constitution, being con- 
vinced that “ nothing is more certainly written in the book of 
fate than that these people [the coloured populationj are to be 
free,” and that means should be attempted to emancipate them 
in a slow and peaceful manner. In 1779, he was daosen governor 
of the state, and continued in the office two years. He afterwards 
engaged in affairs connected with Congress, and in 3785 was ap- 
pointed successor to Dr Franklin, as minister plenipotentiary at 
4he French court. He remained in France till the yeai* 1789, 
when he returned to the United States, and was nominated by 
tVasliington to the office of secretary of state, which he held till 
1/93, when he resigned. In this j'car he was elected vice-president 
of the United States; and In 1801, was chosen president, by a 
maiority of one vote over his competitor Mr Adams. At the 
end of eight years, he again retired into private life, from which 
he never afterwards emerged. He ^nt his declining years in 
literary and scientific pursuits, for which his predilection was 
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f. Ta.s ^dispatched with power to treat -'with the leaders of 

ii tlie iusarrection ; and on Ills arrival on the Ameidcau 

coast, a .correspondence took place hetween him and 
Dr Franklin on the subject of a reconciliation. Dr 

al ways strong ; and in the constant endeavonr to serve the people* 
for whom his care ended only with his daya In consequence of 
numerous calls upon his hospitality, and his general indifference 
through life to the accumulation of wealth, his last years were 
embittered by pecuniary difficulties. He gradually declined in 
health in tho spring of 18s?6, and his useful life came to a close 
on the 4th of July of that "year, being the fiftieth anniversary 
of the most glorious event of his lifo—tlie Declaration of Inde- 
I>eadence. iVIr Jefferson was strictly republican in his principles, 
and his name in America is intimately associated with the 
extension and confirmation of popular rights. In point of ge- 
neral estimation, as a great public benefactor, he is ranked after 
Washington and Franklin. 

Jefl'erson^s colleague in preparing the draft of the Dcclara- 
, ■ tion of Independence was John Adams, without whose powerful 
oratorical aid it would not have passed thi’ough Congress. Adams 
was a native of the state of Massachusetts, and was bom in the 
year 1785. His ancestors had left England in 1030 for the W'ild« 

I of America, in order to enjoy their religious opinions unmolested. 

, He was bred to the study of the law,' luid early distinguished 

himself for his acuteness of reasoning, strength of language, 
boldness of thought, and an honesty of character which could 
neither assume nor tolerate disguise. In 170J, he was admitted 
; ■ to the degree barrister -at law, and shortly afterwards was 

; ' placed in the possession of a small landed estate by his father’s 

decCiasG. In 1705, he removed to Boston to pm*sue his profession; 
and soon took an active part in defending the people’s rights 
against the encroachments of tho government. In 1770, he was ' 
appointed to a seat in the legislature of Massacliusetts ; and in 
3774 was nominated a member of the revolutionary Congress. 
Hr Adams was from the firgit a strenuous advocate for American 
independence, and, .as above stated, his eloquence was particu. 
lariy serviceable on tho debate upon this important question* 
To the pure philosophy of Jefferson and Franlclip, Adams united 
a powerful gift of eloquence, %vhich made him a far more efficient 
member of a public assembly thmi either. While Jefferson framed 
the constitution of Virginia, and Franklin that of Fhiladelphia, 
Adams prepared that of Massachusetts, and with equal suecci^ 
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Franlilin.T^'as afterwards appointed, together Avith. John 
Adams and Edward Entledge, to wait upoii^tlie com- 
niissionei’s, in order to learn the extent ot their po^’vc^% 
which wore found to be only to grant pardons upon 
submission. These were ternis only calculated to ex- 
cite derision, and the commissioners returned without 
aceomplisiiing their object. 

After the declaration of independence, .a new lorrn 
of government for the state of Pennsylvania, b^ame 
necessary ; and in the convention which met at 1 iiila- 
delphia to deliberate on the subject, Dr Frankhii w^as 
chospn president. The constitution which was resolved 
upon has been conjectured to be a digest of his prin- 
ciples of government. The single legislature— that is, 
one house of repi*esentatives — and the plural executive, 
seem to have been his favourite tenets. 

The history of Mr Adams after this period is little else than a 
history of the United States. lie served in France as a commis- 
sioner for a short time along with Franklin, and was the first 
American minister, to London. On his return from Europe, he 
was appointed vice-president, tho duties of which o0ieo he dis- 
charged till I7i>7, when he succeeded to the presidency vacated hy 
the resignation of Washington. He remained px'csident for his 
tenn of four years, during which he was of great .service in found- 
ing the American navy, and in other respects ; but his measures 
being too strong for the democrats, and too weak for the federa- 
lists, he lost his re-election, Mr Jefferson being named in his 
stead by a majority of one vote. After his retirement to his fanu 
of Quinoy, he oooupied himself with agricultural pursuits, ob- 
taining amusement from the literature and polities of tho day. 
Ho afterwards took a part in public affairs, being in ip clcctwl 
n member of a convention to revise tho constitution of his 
state. After tiiat his life glided away in uninterrupted tran- 
quillity, until the 4th of July 182(1, when he broathod his last 
with the same sentiment on his lips which on that dny, fifty 
years before, he had littered on the door of Congi-ess-*' Indepen- 
dence for over !'* In the course of the day, while the ringing of 
belk and firing of cannon aroused him for a moment, he said, 
“ It is a great and glorious day !" and just before he expired, 
exclaimed, Jefferson survives 1” But Jefferson had already, at 
one o^clock, that same day, i-cndered his spirit into the hands af 


his Creator. 
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Successful as, tlic Americans were in their operations 
in the hclrh with General Washington for their eoni- 
mandcr-in- chief, it became manifest to Congress, that 
assistance in money and railitury stores was necessary, 
la order to procure aid in Europe, certain negotiations 
were set on foot with Franco ; and to hasten these to a 
hajjpy conclusion, as well as to open a treaty of alliance, 
Dr r,ranklin, Silas Deane, and Arthur Lee, were ap- 
pointed commissioners from Gongi^css to the , French 
court. Deane and Fee were already in France, with 
the view of raising up friends to the cause, and nego- 
tiating the transmission of warlike stores. 


MISSION TO FIIANCE IN 1776, 

It was in the month of October 1776, that Franklin, 
new in his 71st year, set out from Philadelphia on his 
mission to France, being accompanied in his voyage 
by two grand-children, William Temple Fraulvlm an<i 
lienjamin Franklin Bache.* His voyage across tho 
Atlantic was attended wdtli some degree of danger 
fi'om British privateers and war vessels, and the ship 
in which he sailed was several times pursued. For- 
tunately, it escaped all such attempts at capture ; and 
on the evening of the Ud of December, Franklin and 
his graridehilten wore landed by the captain on the 
coast of France, at Quiberon Bay, Slioj^Iy after his 
arriva:! in the French capital, he removed to and took 
up his residence in a viihi at Passy, a beautifully si- 
tuated village on a rising ground on the road to Ycr- 
sailles, near the banks of the Seine, and within two 
miles of Paris. . ' , - 

Franldin was already well known in France, both aa 
a }>MlosD|>her and as an eminent -political character. 

* William Temple Franldin aoted as his seorotary dnrijig his 
residence in France, and ho derived mtieh' -pleasure from his, 
{.oeiety; tlie other grandson, Benjamin'- Franfelin Bacho, was 
sent to a boarding-sciiool in Switzerland, for the completion of 
his education. At the period of Franklin’s visit to France, hjf 
w-sis a widower, his wife having died aa>nie time previously, , 
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Tliore wa^ a siroiig <iis|iositioii in diis country td Irnmbfe 
tlje pride of Englandj by enabling lier colonies to ac- 
quire independence ; and he took care to foster every 
good disposition, by puhlishing pmphlets calculated to 
establish a respectful opinion of the designs, and of tha 
political and warlike posture of America. Neverthe- 
less, the government manifested an evident reluctance 
to make an open declaration in behalf of the colonists 
at tins time. The commissioners were not publicly 
received ; but assistance to a largo amount in money 
and otherwise was secretly given. The coiiil; of Louis 
XVI. only waited for the occurrence of some event of 
impoitancc, which would afford a cause of siding openly 
w^ith the Americans, and declaring war against Great 
llritain. At length, when intelligence arrived in France, 
of the whole British army under General Burgoyne 
imving surx’endered to the Americans (October Hi?, 
1777), the French ministry lost no time in coxmluding 
an alliance, defensive and offensive, with the Unite<l 
States ; and in April 1778j dispatched a fleet to thoir, 
assistance, under the command of Count D’Estang.* 
Hitherto, the Aiherican commissioners had been 
secretly tx'oated with by the T'rench coiuii ; but now 
a formal recognition of their authority took place. On 
this occasion, Franklin went by invitation to the Palace 
of Versailles, where he was presented to the king by 
the Count de Vergeimes, minister for foreign a0hirs. 1 1 
is related by a French historian, that the age, vene- 
rable appearance, simplicity' of dress, and eharactei', of 
Franklin, conspired to I'cndor him an object of the 
* These occurrences, as a matter of course, caused the with- 
drawal of the British minister. Lord Stomiont, from I^aris, 
Tiio following notice of this event appears in the historical 
chronicle in the Gentleman's "Magaxine, for April 1778;—*' Dr 
T’ranklin, the instant Lord Stormont quitted his house at Paris, 
altered it, and instead of the Hotel d'Angieterre, it is called the 
Hotel d'Amerique,” The house here spoken of, was in all likeli- 
hood adopted hy Franklin and his associates only as a place for 
nogociating puhlio business. His private cDvelling was at Passy 
during the whole of his sojourn in France. 
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wai*mest regard, on iiis presentation to Louis XVI. and 
his courtiers. In the e veiling, he was introduced to 
the c^ueen, Marie Antoinette, and other members of the 
royal family, by whom }ic was received with the greatest 
politeness and affability. We leam' from collateral 
evidence, that on this interesting occasion Franklin 
wore a suit of Manchester velvet. It was the same 
suit which he had happened to wear upon the day on 
w'hieh he was made the object of the scandalous attack 
by Wedderburn, before the British Privy Council; and 
we may therefore conclude, that he had jaid aside and 
preserved it, to be afterwards worn on such occasions 
of peculiar honour as the present.* 

On the 14th of .September 1778, the commission, of 
which Franklin was a member, was dissolved, and he 
: w'as appointed by Congress ministex' plenipotentiary 

i from the United States to the court of Versailles. Mr 

Adams, the successor of Mr Deane, retuxmed home, 

' and hlr Lee held the appointment of commissionei’ to 

the court of Spain^ We are furnished with a pleasing 
view of the benevolence and universal philanthropy of 
1 Franklin’s cliaracter, in a chcumstanee which occurred 

I * Tlio dress which Franklin wore upon this occasion has been 

j a subject of literary controversy— one pai’ty insisting that he up- 

peared in a suit of black cloth, in, consequence of the court of 
France at the time being in mourning; while, pother party 
xoaintains that Isc was dressed in the old suit of Manchester 
velvet, as mentioned in the text. ' It is sdleged, that before sign - 
ing the treaty, he left the room for a few' minutes to change his 
dress, and that on his reappearance in the velvet ganaxents, . he 
indulged in a malignant invective against the British moiwchy. 
This, however, has been satisfactonly disproved (see comspon- 
denoe in the Gentleman’s Magazine, , July, .1785) ; and the simple 
truth seems to be, that ho did wear the old suit of Manchester 
velvet, having dressed himself in it foi‘ the occasion, but that he 
vented no ungenerous remarks against- either the British sove- 
reign or his ministers. A sinail d{^ee of exousable vanity or 
personal pride, seems to have been the sole caute of his appear- 
ing in a dress in which his feelings had sufibred' unmerited out- 
rage. ' ' ■ 
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at this period While the Tt-ar was still vigorously ear** 
ried on betwixt Britain and Aniei'iea;, and while Ame- 
rican privateers were sweeping the seas of the enemy’s 
mei'chant vessels^ fears were entertained that the vessel 
of Captain Coolc^ then x*eturning from eireuni navigating 
the globe^ might fall into the hands of the Americans. 
To x*clievcj as far as possible^ the general solicitude on 
this pointy as well as to satisfy his own generous feelings^ 
Franklin issued the following official letter : — 

To all captains and commanders of armed ships, 
acting by commission from the Congress of the^ 
United States of America, now in war with Great 
Britain. 

Gentlemen, — A ship having been fitted out from Eng- 
land, before the commencement of this -war, to make 
discoveries of new conntx'ies in unknown seas, under 
the conduct of that most celebrated Jiavigator, Captain 
Cook— an midertaking truly laudable in itself, as the 
increase of geographical knowledge fiicilitates the com- 
munication between distant nations> in the exchange 
of useful products and manufactures, and the extension 
of arts whereby the common enjoynxents of human life 
are multiplied and augmented, and science of other 
kinds increased, to the fcnefit of mankind in genex-al ; — 
this is therefox'e most earnestly to recommend to every 
one of j^^ou, that in ease the said ship, vdiicli is now ex- 
pected in the European seas on iier return, should 
happen to fall into your hands, you would not consider 
lier an enemy, nor suffer any plunder to be made of 
the effects contained#n hei*, nor obstruct her immediate 
rpturn to England, "by detaining her or sending her 
into any other port of Europe or America, but that 
you would treat the said Captain Cook and his people 
with' all civility and kindness, affoi'ding them, as com- 
mon friends to mankind, till the assistance in your power 
which* they may, happen to stand in need of In so 
doing, you will not only gratify the generosityof vour 
own dispositions, but there is no doubt of your obtaining 
Clie appi'obation of the Congress, and your own Anieri- 
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ran owners. I have the lionour'to be, gentlemen, vonr 
most obedient, &c, ^ ' B. 'FiUN'KiiN, 

Minister Plenipotentiary fi'om the Congress of 
the United States to the Court of Prance.*’ 

The generous procoedmg of T)r Franklin in writing 
this letter became well known in Plngland, and the senti- 
ments it manifested ^vero so much iipproved of by the go- 
vernment there, that when the narrative of Cook’s voy- 
age was printed, the Admmalty sent to Di’ Franklin a copy 
of it ixi three volumes quarto, accompanied with a very 
polite letter from Lord Howe, signifying that the present 
was made with his Majesty’s expi*ess approbation. And 
the Boyal Society having, in honour of that illustrious 
navigator, who W£is one of their members, struck some 
gold medals to be distributed among his friends, and 
the friends of the voyage, one of these medals was also 
sent to Dr Franklin, by order of the Society ; together 
with a letter from their president, Sir Joseph Banks, 
expressing, likewise, that it was sent with the appro- 
bation of his Majesty. 

The humiliating Intelligence of Burgoync’s defeat, 
occasioned dismay in Great Britain. , Till this event, 
the Aniericaiis wore spoken of in the most contemptuous 
tenns. ,Both the ministry and the people now consi- 
derably clianged their tone. The most ample conces- 
sions were proposed, but it was too late. The Britisli 
government endeavoured to accommodate differences, 
by commissioning confidential agents to sound and win 
over Dr Franklin. Their overtures, were unavailing. 
The war proceeded until tlie British forces were no 
longer able to cope in the struggle ; and to crown the 
triumph of the Americans, their national independent^o. 
was formally recognised by George 11 Ji,' and the de- 
claration to that effect subscribed at Paris in Novem- 
ber 1782. Ill about a year afterwards, -the whole of the 
American forces were disbanded, and their commander, 
(.Jenerai Washington, retired into private life.* 

^ George Washington was bom in Westmorelana couni 3 % m 
Virginia^ on the 22d of February and was groat-grundbun 
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We may hero pause for an instant to confeem, plate 
the proud position which Franklin had now gained. 
From the condition of an liumble mechanic, he had 
raised himself, in a manner the most lionourabie, to be 


of Joim Washington, a gentleman of the south of England, who 
had emigrated to America about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The education of young Washington extended only to 
the reading of English, and some of the more practical branches 
of mathematics. His inclinations, it seems, led him to adopt a 
sea life, and, when very young, he obtained the commission of 
midshipman in the British navy, but was soon induced to re- 
linquish that seiwice, by the pressing entreaties of his mother. 
After this he entered upon the business of land-surveying, and 
}vas remarked for his diligence and expertness, but particularly 
for a certain gravity and dignity of demeanour, that would have 
graced riper years and a more elevated station. In this humble 
sphere, however, hiscountrymen seem early tohave discovered his 
capacity ; for, when only nineteen years of, age, he was appointed 
one of the adjutants-general of tho Virginia militia, with tlio 
rank of major. But the opinion of his prudence and capacity 
was still more conspicuously displayed by his appointment as 
envoy to the French commandant on tlxe Ohio, to remonstrate 
against certain encroachments of his troops upon the province of 
Virginia. Upon his return, he published a very clear and inter- 
esting accoimt of this arduous mission, and wiia immediately ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel of a regiment which had been ordered 
to proceed against the French, the answer of the commandant 
not having proved satisfactory. He had not proceeded far, wdjen 
the command devolved upon him by tho death of the colonel 
and his services in this campaign obtained the thanks of the legis- 
lature of Virginia. Soon after, he resigned his commission, in 
consequence of certain regulations which he thought derogatory 
to the officers of the provincial troops, and retired to Mount Ver- 
non, an estate on the banks of the Potomac, to which lie had 
lately succeeded by the death of his brother, purx>o&ing to devote 
himself to the occupations of a country life. 

His military bias, however, did not ixermifc liim to romam long 
in retirement. He was invited once more to defend the frontiers 
of the provinces from the invasions of the French, and his con- 
duct, during the whole expedition, was so much approved, that, 
though 'jnly twenty-three years of age, he was soon made com- 
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aa asssociate of the most learaed'^nd- po%vei*fxii of his 
hillow-cr'eatnres. He had jusit negociated the inde- 
peiidence of his country, and placed it on a level with 
tlio greatest empires of the earth ; and in tims acconi- 

inander of aIVthc provincial troops of Virginia. The frontiers 
being in some itioasnre securoU from invasion, be again, in 175^^, 
I'esigncd bid commission, amidst the applauses and regrets of hia 
bOlciiers. 

Here might have terminated tlxc military career of George 
Washington, and he might have passed the remainder of hisdaya 
in the quietude of rural affairs, hut for the unfortunate quarrel 
which took place betwixt Great Britain and her Amenoan pos- 
sessions. In constructing an army for their defence, the Ameri- 
cans bestowed the command of the forces on, WaBhington ; and the 
admirable manner in which he executed Jiis trust is well known* 
Having largely contributed to give liberty to his country, be re- 
tired, as above stated, in 17B3, into private life. Unfortunately, 
dissensions arose in the Ainencan cf)mmonwBalth, through de- 
fects in the constitution , as framed at the termination of the war ; 
and by the assistance of Washington, a ae%v constitution was in- 
stittxted. His sei-viccs and character xvere so highly appreciatai, 
that he was, in April 171i9, unanimously called to the office of 
‘ first president. In this important and honourable office, he 
rendered the country an essential service in consolidating its in-' 
stitiitional anrangoments and resources. Twice he filled the office 
of president, and euiwiyed his second retirement/oaly two years. 
He died oix the I4th of December 1^99* , 

If is curious to contrast the language now employed by English 
authors in their reference to W'asbrngton, defferson, Franklin, 
Adams, and other distinguished Amerioan patriots, with that of 
the English newspaper writers at the period of the revolution, 
in one of thp newspapers of that era, the following specimen of 
vulgar insolence occurs:—** The ringleadera in thisunnatural w 
hellion am— George Washington, a Yankie farmer; Benjamin 
Franklin, a printer; with one Jefferson, one Adams, and such 
like crew fine men to make a government As uraal, also, 
it was part of the slang of the loyalist party to attribute the war 
exclusively to the atnMiiw of those few disinterested men, to 
whom a people had entrusted the duty of saving them from de- 
struction. It was actually thought, that if Washington, Jeffer- 
non, and Franklin, did not exist, the people would gladly resume 
their aUegiance. 
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■plisHng wliatt' had 'becom tlie leading objocfc of Ms e-v 
istence, was, as ho informs ns, disposed to ask, in tiio 
language of old Simeon, foi' permission to retire from 
the pi^escaot sphere of existence. The day on which he 
signed the treaty of alliance betwixt his country and 
femee, and on which he visited the royal family at 
Versailles, was most likely reckoned by him the most 
important in his life. It was not, however, the mere 
familiar intercourse with royalty that affected him, hut 
the mox'al and civil results that he anticipated would 
flow fi’bm that intercourse and its causes. In bis juve- 
nile days, liis,„TenepablG father, in inciting him to vir- 
tuous pursuits, sometimes reminded him of the cheering 
proverb of Solomon — “Seest thou a man diligent in 
his calling, he shall stand before kings, he shall not 
stand before mean men,” This proverb, he mentions 
in one of his papers, had a powerful eflbct in causing 
him to ho diligent in well-doing, although he never, 
imagined that the scriptural admonition would be ful- 
filled to the letter in his own case. Nevertheless it 
%vas so ; and he adds, that he lived to stand before five 
kings, and to sit with one at diniiex* — ^to wit, the long 
of Denmark, whom he had visited in one of his conti- 
nental tOUI'S. , 

The important ends of Dr Franklin’s embassy being 
achieved, and the infirmities of age and disease coming 
upon him, he became desix’ous of returning to Ixis na- 
tive country. Howevei*, at the urgent request of Con- 
gress, he remained to execute the duty of minister 
plenipotentiary at the French coux’t, until the year 
1785, During the period of eight years and a half 
which he thus spent at Passj, he kept up a correspon- 
dence with many learned men in different paits of 
Etirope^ and here a number of his most admmed papers 
were oomposecL Wxnting from Passy to his old friend 
Dr Priestley, he makes the following observxition on 
the general conduct of mankind : — I should rejoice 
much if I could once more recover the leisui-e to search 
with you into the works of nature — mean the inmii- 
not the unimaie or mox^al pai't of* them : the mox^ 
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1 discovered of the fonner, tliC more l adiiured tlieiB— 
the more I know of the lattei', tlie more I am disgusted 
with thetii. Mon I find to be assort of beings very 
badly constructed, as they are generally more easily 
provoked than reconciled — more disposed to do mis- 
chief to each otiicr tlum to make reparation — much 
more easily deceived tlian undeceived — and having 
!nore pride, and even pleasure, in killing, than in sav- 
ing one another,” Many philosophic minds have been 
similarly affected ; but it would not be difficult to show, 
that, to make such reflections, in consequence of the 
limited experience of one inind, is not the most philo- 
sophic course which might be pursued. Throughout 
the whole of Franklin’s writings, a detestation of war 
aiid love of peace prevail. In a communication to Sir 
Joseph Banks, shortly after the treaty of peace was 
effected, he has these glowing, and at the same time 
most just sentences : — X join with you most cordially 
in rejoicing at the return of peace. I hope it will be 
lasting, and that mankind will at length, as they call 
themselves reasonable creatui’OS, have reason and 
sense enough to settle their differences without cutting 
throats ; for, in my opinion, there never was a good 
w'ar or a bad peace. What vast additions to the con- 
veniences and comforts of livmg miglit mankind have 
acquired, if the money spent in wars had been employed 
in works of public utility — what an extension of agri- 
culture — ^^vhat rivers rendered navigable, or joined by 
canals — what new roads, edifices, and improvements, 
rendering Brihiin a complete paradise, might not have 
been obtained by spending those millions in doing good, 
which in the last war have been spent in doing mis- 
chief — in bringing miseiy into thousands of families, 
and destroying the lives of so many thousands of work- 
ing people, who might have peifonned the useful 
labour !’* ' . , ' > • ■ ' . 

While Franklin remained at Passy, he associated 


with many of the most enlightened men of France. 
The Abb<^ Morellet, in his Memoirs, spealcs of him in 
the warmest terms of regard, and ^ves the following 







to America- He bad lived at Passy, and tlie commu- 
nication between that place and Aiitenil was direct. 
Madame Helvetins/ Cabaiiis, the Abbd de la Roche, 
, and myself, used to dine with him once a- week. — 
He also came to dine very fretxnently at Anteuil, and 
our meetings were very gay. He was very fond of 
Scotch songs, and often remembered the powerful and 
gentle emotions he had received from them. He re- 
lated to us, that in travelling in America, beyond the 
Alleghany mountahis, he accidentally came to the ha- 
bitation of a Scotchman, living far from society, on 
account of the loss of his fortune, with his viife, who 
had been handsome, and a daughter of fifteen or sixteen 
years of age; and that in a fine evening, seated in front 
of their door, the woman sung the Scotch air, ‘So 
merry as we've a* been,' in so soft and touching 'a 
manner, that he melted into tears, and the impression 
was still vivid in his mind after a lapse of thh*t;^ years* 
Fianklin's manners were in all respects delightful ; 
there was about him perfect good humour and sim- 
plicity, an uprightness of mind that appeared in the 
smallest occurrences, and above all, a gentle serenity, 
which was easily excited to gaiety. Such was the so- 
ciety of this great man, who has placed his country in 

* This lady was the daughter of the Count Itigaiville, and 
widow of HelvetiuSy an eminent French writer on philosophy 
and literature^ who died in 1771- After his death she retired to 
Auteuil, where her house became the rendezvous of the most 
distinguished literati and artists of her time. It is obsenrable, 
from Frahkliu’s Epistolary corr^pondence, that he was an ad- 
mirer of Madame Helvetius, and that, although he had gained 
an advanced age, he offered himself in marriage to her- The 
letter in which this circumstance appears is written in French, 
with which language Franklin seems to, have become familiar. 
Madame Helvetius rejected his suit, on the plea of her affec- 
tionate' devotion to the memory of her deceased husband. She 
died at Auteuil in IIKIO* 
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the rank of iiKkpendent nations, and niado one of the 
nu>at im]ioi‘tant discovencs of the age* He did ixjt 
kmg; speak in sueeession, excepting in relating anec- 
dotes, a talent in which he excelled, and which he liked 
very much in others. H is stories had always a philo- 
sopliieal object. Many of them .had the form of apo- 
logues, which he had himself imagined, or which, when 
invented by others, he had applied with wonderful 
skilid^ 

It unfortunately happened that the fame and extra- 
ordin&r^ character of h^nmldin, placed him in a sphei^e 
above his colleagues, when acting as commissioner at 
Paris. As their powers in office were equal to his, it 
w'as natural that they should be annoyed by this marked 
distinction shown to him. It is understood that this 
circumstance caused Franklin to suffer a certain de- 
gree of disparagement, in reference to the manner of 
his conducting transactions connected with the IJnited 
States. Rumours were circulated of his having failed 
to account to Congress for all the public monies which 
had passed through his hands, and tliat there were 
certain deficiencies in his intromissions. All such ru- 
mours as these have been proved to be utterly without 
foundation ; but they gave considei*able pain to. Frank- 
lin at the time of their propagation. Coux’tmg exami- , 
nation into his conduct, he wrote to Congress, px'aying 
that his accounts might be audited j which,” says he, 
with the little time one of my age may expect to live, 
makes it necessary for me to request earnestly.” This, 
however, was not immediately attended to ; but when 
it was done, no deficiency was found to exist. Tims, 
altliongh Franklin did not escape the invidious detmc* 
tions which most men filling fublic situations have to 
suficu', his integrity remains unsullied, and posterity 
have done him justice. 

, ' ' • ■ „ , 4l ; ’ j 

RETORN TO AMERICA IN AND DEATH.,' 
Dr Fi’anklhi Set out fi'om P^sy on his return home, 
on the Pith of JliIj 17B5, having spent nearly nine 
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years in France, ‘-as commissioner and minister pleni* 
potentiary froin the United States. His retirement 
from office caused um-iffected regret to, the French 
court, and all persons who Iiad enjoyed any intercourse 
with him.* He was so infirm in health, and so little 
able to endure the fatigue of traveiling, from tlie effects 
of a calculous complaint, which had long afflicted him, 
thathew'as eai’ried in a litter, borne by Spanish mules, 
which had been kindly placed at his service by the 
Queen. In this manner, and by easy stages, he I'cachcd 
Havre de Grace, whence he sailed in a vessel lor 
Southampton. 

At Southampton, lie met by apj>oinfment seveind 
friends, and, among others, his son, William Franklin. 
It has been mentioned that this gei^tlemaii was ap- 
pointed, in 1762, to the office of governor of the state of 
New Jersey. This arrangement seems to have been sa- 
tisfactory to Franklin, but proved afterwards the source 
of considerable uneasiness. Young Franklin, from some 
reason not explained, imbibed views of civil policy 
diametrically opposed to those of his father, and of the 
bulk of the American citizens. His principles were 
monai'chical, and favourable to the sub.sistenee of the 
British power in the provinces. The consequence was, 
that he was looked upon with distrust and einuity by 
his fellow-conntrjTnen, and, on the outbreak of the re- 
volutionary troubles,, was seized and confined as a pri- 
soner for the space of two years, when he gained his 
liberty by being exchanged for an xlmerican general 

* As has keen already stated, Franklin was succeeded as resi- 

dent American minister at Paris by his friend Mr Jefferson. 
Jefferson felt the disadvantage of coming after a man so univer- 
sally esteemed and admix'od, but he happily I'aiscd. a preposscs- 
sion in his favour bj a ready and excellent answer to a question 
put to him by'the, C^nt de Vergennes. Wien the latter said to 
him, at a first infcorviSw, ** You replace Dr Franklirt, 1 believe 
Jefferson replied,. succeed Dr Franklin ; no one can replace 
Uhn,” This was reported to Jefferson’s advantage, and greatly 
recommended him to the French, independently of the reputa- 
tion be brought with him. 
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wlio had been made pnsonei' by the Bntlsb. 
It ttiay easily be conceived, that tiiese wro circtiin- 
stances wbidi seriously grieved tJie mind of Fninldui, 
tbougii, judging from letters whicb be wrotc to bis son 
on diberont occasions, he never reproaclied him for 
his unpatriotic principles, but, on the contx'ary, allowed 
that all human beings are liable to erz-or in judgjnciit 
— tliat tlicir opinions are not always in tbeir own 
powei% but are oiten influenced by czrcninstances wldcb 
iire as iiiexpliciible as they are irresistible. Deserted by 
5iis son in bis old age, and opposed to him as a politics,! 
ejiemy, Franklin appears to have henceforth chiefly 
concentrated his affections on his gi’andchiJdren for- 
merly mentioned, of whom be had taken charge on 
proceeding to Paris. 

One purpose for which Franklin now visited Eng- 
land, was to see his son after many years’' scp<aration, 
and to prociu’e from hiin certain legal conveyances of 
lands in tlie states of New Jersey and New York, in 
fayoiir of his grandson. This and other matters being 
adjusted, and a final adieu being bidden to Old England, 
Di* Franklin embarked in a vessel bound for Philadel- 
phia, where he arrived safely'—thanking God for all his 
njci’-cies, in sparing him to see once more his dearly 

beloyed’coiintry--^nthe UthofScptember 

His arrival Itaving been expecte^t he was received 
on landing by an immense crowd, who flocked from all 
quarters to see him. He was conveyed to his house in 
triumph, amidst the acclamations and benedictions of 
the people, the rinping of hells, and the firing of cannon. 
As soon m his arrival wjis generally known, he received 
congratulatory visits and addresses from many public 
bodies, there being an uinvei*aal desii*e to do hhn honour. 
Among the addresses presented was one from the Penn- . 
sylvania House of Assembly, which was in these words : 
— The representatives of the freemen of the common- 
wealth of Pennsyivania, in genei’al assembly met, in 
the mosy affectionate manner congiatulate you on your 
Side arriviii in your countiy, after so long azi absence 
on tlie most inipoii:aiit business. We lUcewise con- 
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‘ gratulate you m tli© firm estaMisIimeut of tlie 

I pendcuee of Anierica, and the settlement of a general 

, ! peace, affcei* the interesting struggle in which we wer'e 

I so long engaged. We are confident, Sir, that we speak 

; I the seiitiments of the whole country^, when we say, that 

! 1 your services in the public eouncils and negotiations 

i imve not only merited the thanks of the present gene- 

I I’atiou, but will be recorded in the pag-es of histoiy, to 

; I your immortal honour. And it is partictilariy pleasing 

ij to us, that, while we are sitting as members of the 

i I .Assembly of Pennsylvania, we have the happiness of 

It I Avelcoming into the state a pex’son who was so greatly 

i ; instrumental in forming its free constitution. May it 

i ! please God to give you a serene and peaceful enjoy- 

I ment of the evening of life, and a participation of that 

' j happiness you have been so instrumental in seeifring 

;j to otJiers.*^ 

; Shoitly after his arrival in Philadclpliia, lie was 

1 i ^chosen a member of the supreme executive council for 

I the city, and soon after elected president of that body, 

j In the course of the succeeding three years, he was 

useful in diffierent public afiairs. In the year 1787, 

' two societies were established in Philadelphia, founded 

on the pi'inciples of the most liberal and refined huma- 
nity — “ The Philadelphia Society for ailoviating the 
i misei-ies of public prisons and “ The Pennsylvania 

!|| Society for promoting the abolition of slavery, the 

■iii , relief of free negroes unlawfully held in bondage, and 

;j!j the improvetnent of the condition of the African race.^ 

i;;; Of each of these Dr Franklin was appointed president. - 

;| Many years previously he had publicly declared his 

I abhorrence of the sj^stem of negro slavery, and now he 

( ^ testified that his sentiments were unchanged. In Fe- 

brimry 1789, a memorial of the abolition society with 
which he was connected, tvas presented to the House 
;; of Kepresentatives of the United States, praying them 

to exert the full extent of the power vested in them 
by the constitu^oxi, in discouraging the odious traffic 
! in the human species. To this memorial,’ Franklin, us 

f president of the society, appended his signature, whieii 
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*^’®.Prospect of dissolution. Hia piety andS(^ 
^ply aliJse sustained him. Dr Price a cLtlenSe £ 
kef o?V.“ writmg to a friend in Amerioaf on the sub- 
the naturrof^b'^ illness, gives some account of 

^ a"® o“ tit's occasion. “ Dr 

PranUin,” says he, « in the last letter I received from 

t nt it age and infirmities, obsei-ves, 

t w ordered by the^uthor of Na- 

ore fn i*® conclusion of life, we 

arc fuiuished with more helps to wean us from it 

Sg°T“,*, ®“.® the strongest is the los.s of dear 

not ffn to ^ t“ ^ “ thisremark which can- 

of Ani 1 It was in the beginning 

assumed a serious appirancc) 
Jonof by his physician. Dr 

^ ^ncnds who wisited him, but he 
was often enipioyed m doing husiness of a public as 
weii as pnmte nature, with various persons who 
^ited on him for that purpose ; and in every instance 
displayed not only that readiness’ and disxjositioxi to 
ff hi^iT <iisfcmguishiiig characteristic 

ot his liicj but the fullest and clearest possession of his 
uneommmi mental abilities; and ‘not mtfrequcntly in- 
dulged liimself in those d^ei^ptU. and eiitertaininir 
mmcdotes, which were the delict of who heard 

About sixteen days before his death, he was seized 
w.n,{i a leverish indisjmsition, without any particular 
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symptoms atteEdxng it, till the third or foitrtli < 1 ^ 3 ’', 
when he complained of a pain in the left breast, wliieh 
increased till it became extremely acute, attended with 
a cough and laborious breathing. During this state, 
when the severity of his pains sometimes drew forth a 
groan of complaint, he would observe, that he was 
afraid he did not hear them as he ought—acknowledged 
his grateful sense of the many blessings he had received 
from that Supreme Being, who had raised him from 
small and low beginnings to snch high rank and con- 
sideration among men — and made no doubt but his 
present afSictions were kindly intended to wean him 
from a world in which he was no longer ht to act tlxe 
part xissigned him. In this fi^ame of body and mind 
he continued till five days before his death, when his 
pain and difficulty of breathing entirely left him, axid his 
family wei^e fiattex-ing themselves with the hopes of liis 
reeovexy, when aii imposthumation, which had formed 
itself in his lungs, suddenly burst, and discharged a 
great quantity of matter-, which he continued to throw 
up while lie had sufficient sti*ength to do it ; but, as 
that failed, the organs of respiration became gi’adually 
oppressed — a calm lethargic state succeeded — and on 
the i7th of April .1790, about eleven o’clock at night, . 
he quietly expii'ed, closing a long and useful life of 
eighty-four years and three months.” 

Thus died Benjamin Franklin, one "^cf the, most re- 
. mai’kable of the distinguished men of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; an individual truly original in genius, and possess- 
ing an iniierent nobility from nature, which far trails^- 
cended the casual distinctions of rank. The intelligence 
of his decease fell like a blow upon the political and phi- 
losophical world, and all joined in the lamentation of his 
loss. Throughout the American States the deepest re- 
gi-et prevailed; and to mark its x’espect for hi.s character, 
and gratitude for his public services, Congress recom- 
mended a general ihour-ning for the space of a month. 

In Firance, wdiere he had been so much beloved, the 
gi*ief for his loss was equally poignant. On the mtciU- 
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pfemce being eojnraonicated to the National Asseinblj 
by the elder iVIirabcau, a gloomy silence of a few 
minutes prevail edj and the members imanimonsly con- 
curred in ordering a general moiirrimg among all classes 
lor three days. At his funeral,, which took place in 
i^liiladolphia, a few days' after his death, the largest 
concourse of persons assembled to do honour in follow- 
ing his remains to the grave, which had ever assembled 
on any similar occasion in America* 

A lapse of nearly half a century has not effaced the 
memory of Franklin. His character and conduct were 
so intimately associated with all that is truly excellent 
and appreciable in human nature, that Time is powex*- 
h>ss in shedding over him that obscurity which she 
gives to so many other things. His personal existence 
has ceased, but his name and his works live for ever. 
His X'eputation also is not confined to a spot, or to the 
country in which he fioiirished, but is spread over the 
whole civilised globe. Out of the mass of thousands of 
individuals who fluttered and enjoyed their little day 
of distinction, and who wei^e reputed infinitely greater 
men thmi he, but who are now forgotten, jBVanklin 
rises prominent, bold, and distinct — ^an impenshablo 
monument of moral ^and intellectual greatness. ,As 
furnishing an example to the young, as an instance of 
how nmcli good^ may be done by one cnteiprising ami 
well-directed mind, his life is invaluable. The whole 
tenor of Ins existence,” justly observes one of liis 
friends, was a perpetual lecture against the idle, the 
extravagant, and the proud. It was his principal aini 
to inspire mankind with a love of mdustry''j temperance, 
and frugality ; and to inculcate such duties as promote 
tlie important interests of humanity; He never wasted 
a moment of his time, or lavished a farthing of money, . 
in folly or dissipation. By a Judicious division of time, 
he ac<pired the art of doing everything to advantage ; 
and his amusements were of such a nature, as coUld 
never militate with the main objects of his pursuit. In 
whatever situation he was placed' by chance or design, 
be extracted something useful for himself or others. 
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Bvery clreimiJ3tan.ee of hie life tnnied to some Taluahl'& 
account. The maxims which his discerning mind has 
foiTned, s-ppij to innumerable cases and charactei's ; 
and those who mo%"e in tlie lowest, eqiiaJIj witli those 
who move in the .most elevated ranli in society, may be 
guided by his instruetions.”'®*' 

The following obsei’vations on the character of Frank- 
lin and his T-vritjBgs, are from the pen of one of the 
most eminent of modeni critics, and cannot fail to be 
responded to for the correctness of their application; — 
Tim distinguislimg feature of his understanding was 
great soundness and sagacity, combined with exti-a,- 
ordinary quickness of peneti*ation. He possessed also 
a strong and lively imagination, winch gave his specu- 
lations, as weil as his conduct, a singuiariy original 
turn. Tlie peculiar charm of his wndtings, and his 
great merit aiso in action, consisted in . tlie clearness 
with which he saw his object, and the bold and steady 
pursuit of it, by the surest and the shortest road. He 
never suffered himself, in conduct, to be turned aside 
by the seductions of interest or vanity, or to be scared 
by hesitation and fear, or to he misled by the arts of 
his adversaries. Neither did he, in discussion, ever go 
out of his way in search of ornament, or stop short from 
dread of the consequences* He never could be caught, 
in short, acting absurdly, or writing nonsensically ; 
at all times, and in every thing he undertook, the 
vigour of an understanding, at once original and prac- 
tical, %vas distinctly perceivable. 

But it must not be supposed that his writings arc 
devoid of ornament or amusement. The latter esjieci- 
ally abounds in almost all ho ever composed; only 
nothing is sacrificed to them. On the contrary, they 
come most naturally into their places ; and they uni- 
formly help on the purpose in hand, of which neither 
writer nor I’eader ever loses sight for an instant. Thus, ‘ 
his style has all the' vigour and even conciseness of Swift, 
without any of his harslmess. It is in no degree more 

* Quotation in Memoirs of Franklin, edited by bis grauduun, 
vol, ik 
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doweryj yofc both elegant and lively. The wit, or rather 
liumoiir, wliieli px’evails in his works, varies with the 
subject. Sometimes he is bitter and sarcastic ; oftener 
guy, and even droll ; I'eminding ns, in this respect, far 
more frequently of Addison than of Swift, as might be 
naturally expected fx'oiA his admirable -temper, or the 
happy turn of his imagination. When he rises into 
vehemence or severity, it is only,whepi his country, or 
the rights of men, are attacked, or when the sacred ties 
of humanity are violated by unfeeling or insane rulers. 
There is nothing more delightful than the constancy with 
which those amiable feelings, those sound principles, those 
truly profound views of human affairs, make tlieir ap- 
pearance at every opportunity, whether the immediate 
subject be speculative or practical — of a political, or of 
a more general, description. It is refreshing to find 
such a mind as rranklin's — -worthy of a place near to 
Newton and to Washington — ^filled with those pure and 
exalted sentiments of concern for the happiness of 
mankind,, which the petty wits of our times amuse 
themselves with laugliing at, and their more cunning 
and calculating employers seek by every means to dis- 
courage, sometimes by ridicule, sometimes by invective, 
as truly incompatible with' all plans of misgovernment. 

The benevolent cast of his disposition wtus far from 
eoufining itself to those sublimer views. From eai‘- 
nost wishes, and active, , victorious exertions for the 
prosperity of the species, he descended perpetually 
to acts of particular kindness. He seems to have 
felt an unwearied satisfaction in affording assistance, 
instruction, or amusement, to all who stood in need 
of it. His letters are full of passages which bear 
testimony to this amiable solicitude for the happiness 
of his fellow -creatures individually ; it seems the 
chief cause of his writing, in most cases: and if he 
ever deviates from his habit of keeping out all super- 
fluous matter, whatever be the subject, it is when he 
seems tempted to give some extra piece of knowledge 
or entertainment. So, if over the serene and well-na- 
tured cast of his temper appears rufHed by anger, or 
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even soured for the moment, it is when soma enormi- 
ties have ibeea committed which offend against the 
highest principles which lie professes. 

If the exampie of this eminent person may weli 
teach respect for philanthropic sentiments to one set 
of scoffers, It may equally impress, upon the minds of 
another class the important lesson, that veneration for 
religion is quite compatible with a sound practical un- 
derstanding. Franklin was a man of a truly xhoas 
turn of mind. The great truths of natural theology 
were not only deeply engraven on his mind, but con- 
stantly present to liis thoughts. As far as can be 
collected fi-om his writings, he appears to have been a 
Christian of the Unitarian school j but if his own faith 
had not gone so far, he at least would greatly have re- 
spected the religion of his country and its professors, 
and done every thing to encourage its propagation, as 
infinitely beneficial to mankind,, even if doubts had ex- 
isted in his own niind as to some of its fundamental 
doctrines. 

It is not, indeed, in set dissertations alone that wo 
are to look for the evidence of his sincere and habitual 
piety. Feelings of a devotional cast everywhere break 
forth* The' ideas connected with this lofty matter, 
seem always to have occupied his mind. He is to the 
full as habitually a warm advocate of religion, as he is 
a fx-iend of libei'ty. The power, the wisdom, and the 
beneficence of the Deity, are as much in his thoughts 
as the Iiappine^ and rights of mankind.*’* 

Among the papers which he hfft behind him, and 
w'hich have been published by his grandson, there was 
found one entitled Articles of Religion,” wdueh in- 
cludes a form of daily prayer, adoratiouj and thanks- 
giving. In this species of liturgy, he lays it down as 
a rule, that after offering up his humble txihute of 
gratitude to the Almighty, he should spend a few mi- 
nutes in serious silence, and then sing Milton’s Hymn 
to the Creator : — 

* ^(Jinburgh Review, vol. xxviii. 
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These arc tlsy glorious' works, Parent of Goo<l ! 
Ahniglity ; thine this iiniveml frame. 

Thus wondrous fair I Thyself , how wondrous then I 
Speak ye wdio best can tell, ye sons of light, 

Angels, for ye behold him and with, sougf?. 

And choral symi>honics, day without night. 

Circle his throne rejoicing. You in heaven, 

On earth, join all, yc crejiturcs, to extol 

11 im first, him last, him midst, and without end. 

Fairest of stars, last in the train of night. 

If Hither tliou belohg'st not to the dawn, 
wSure pledge of day, that crowa‘’sfc the smiling morn 
\Yith thy bright circlet ! praise him in thy spliere 
Wliiie day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 

Tiiou sun, of this great wmrld both eye and soul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater, sound his praise 
In thy eternal course ! both wdien tliou ciitnb’st. 

And when high noon hast gainM, and when thou faU’st, 
Moon, that now mcet’st the orient sim, now fly’st 
With the fix’d stars, fix’d in their orb tliat flies I 
And yc five other wand’ring fires that move 
In mystic dance, not without song, resound 
His praise, that out of darkness call’d up light. 

Air ! and ye elements 1 the eldest birth 
Of nature’s womb, that in quaternions nm 
Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix’d, 

And nourish all things I let your eeaselcss change 
Vary to our great Maker still new praise. 

To mists and exhalations ! , that now rise 
' From hill or streaming hikes dusky or grey. 

Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, 

In honour to the world’s great Author rise I 
Whether to deck with clouds th’ uncolour’d sky. 

Or wet the thirsty earth with falling show’rs. 

Rising or ihlling still advance his praise. 

His praise, ye wdnds ! that from four quartere blow, 
Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye piue:» I 
With every plant, in sign of worsinp, wave. 

Fountains ! and ye that w’atble .jis yc flow 
l^ldodious munnuHs, warbling tune his praise. 

Join voices all, ye living souls, ye birds. 

That singing, up to heaven’s high gate ascend \ 

Bear on your wings and in your notes his praise. 
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Ye that in waters glide ! and ye that walk 
i he earth ! and stately tread : or lowly creep ; 

*V itness if I be silent^ ev’n or morn, 

To hill or valley, fountain or fresh shade, 

Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise. 

Dr Franklin's person,, as seen at the period of the 
revolution, was sijuare-built and fat. He wore his 
own haii^ which was thin and grey. His head was 
remarkably large m proportion to his figure, and his 
countenance was mild, firm, and expressive. He looked 
iiealtliy and vigorous, which may be ascribed both to 
a good constitution and a temperate mode of IhiivK 
Ilo was friendly and agreeable in conversation, which 
company, with a seeming wish 
to benefit Ins hearers, and at the same time possessiwr 
a rare talent of profiting by the conversation of other." 

P«rpo.seS as he desired' 
iieJcit, to depWe his loss, one daughter, Mrs Bache * 
who attended him on his death-bed. Mrs Bache, as w« 
was a woman of strong mind and amiable 
to W T ^’espects she bore a resemblance 

to her father. The present Professor Bache, President 
Philadelphia, is a grandson of this 
fir ^ Franklin, the illegitimate son of 

of NewJerseft died in 1813. goveiuoi, 

,,, P'^ctiee of frugality and industry which Dr 
itondid" y®, and the success which 

sw^.d!il^ *”»■ condition of con- 

sidt cable affluence in his later years. His wealtii 
enabled hull to assist in alleviating individual distress 
and also to further public iniprovenionts, of wliich ho 
vas an unremitting patron. That, in his litost tbouvhts 
he consulted the pubKc benefit, is testified by the tenor 
If his last will and tdbtament, from which we present 
Jhe following extracts !— . wi we present 

. “ **‘ose I Iiad in Franop 

ui those I left in Philadelphia, being noiv asscuibled 

* rrououneca Baltch. 
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fcocietj oi i hibtiolphia, of wiiicli I have the honour to 
he president. My eollectioii in folio of ^Les Arts et 
les Metiers/ I give to the Ameidcan Philosophical So- 
ciety established in New England, of which I am a 
member. My (parto edition of the same, ^ Art,8 et ies 
Metiei*9, I give to the UbrarjCompany of Philadelphia. 
Such and so many of my books as I shall mark, in the 
^ud catalogue, with the name of my grandson, Benjamin 
h 1 aiikiin Bache, I do hereby give to him ; and such 
axid so many of my books as I shall mark in the said 
gitaJogue with the name of my grandson, William 
iiac he, I do hereby give to him j and such as shall be 
marked with the name of Jonathan Williams, I hereby 
give to my cousin of that name. The residue and re- 
mainder of all my hooks, manuscripts, and papei's, I 
do give to my grandson William Temple Franklin. 
My share in the Library Company of Philadelphia,. I 
pve to my grandson Benjamin Franklin Bache, coiifid- 
mg that he will permit his bixithei’S anti sisters to 
share m the use of it, 

I was born in Boston, New England, and owe my 
first instructions in literature to the free grammar- 
schools established there, I therefoi^e crive one hundred 
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Out of tiie salary tliat may remain cine to me, as 
pro:iidcnt of the state, I give the sum of two thousand 
poiuids to my executors, to be by them, tlie survivors 
or survivor of them, paid over to. such person or per- 
sons as the legislature of this state, by an act of Assem- 
bly, shall appoint to receive the same, in trust, to be 
employed for making the Schiiylkil navigable, 

During the number of years I was hi business as a 
stationer, printer, and post-master, a great miuiy small 
sums became due to me, for books, advertisements, 
postage of letters, and other matters, which were not 
collected when, in 1757, I was sent by the Assembly 
to England as their agent, and by subsequent appoint- 
jnents continued there till 1775— when, on return, 
I was immediately engaged in the affairs of Congress, 
and sent to Finance in 1776, where I remained nine 
years, not I'eturning till 1785; and the said debts not 
being demanded in such a length of time, have become 
ill a manner obsolete, yet are neveriheless justly due. 
These as they are stated in my great folio ledger E, I 
bequeath to the contributors of the Fennsylvania hos- 
pital, Jioping that those debtors, and the descendants 
of su<m as aVe deceased, wdio now, as I find, make some 
difficulty of satisfying sucli antiquated demands as just 
debts, may, however, be induced to pay or give them , 
as charity to that excellent institution. I am sensible 
that much must be inevitably lost ; but I hope some- 
tiling considerable may be recovered. It is possible, 
too, that some of the parties charged may have existing ' 
old unsettled accounts against me: in which case the 
managers of tiie said hospital will allow and deduct the 
amount, or pay the balance, if they find it against me, 

1 request my friends, Henry Hill, Esq. John Jay, 
Esq. Francis Hopkihson, and Mr Edward Duffield, of 
Bonfield, in Philadelphia county, to be the executors 
of this my last will ind testament, and I hereby nomi- 
mte and appoint them for that purpose. 

I would Ixave my body buried witli as httle expense 
or ceremony as may be. 

/^hiiadeipkia, July 17, 1788. 


PH 
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I, Bcnjanihi Fraiildinj hi tiio foregoing or aiiiiexfMi 
lii8t \viU and testament,- having further considered the 
saraej do think proper to make and publish the following 
codicil, or addition thereto : — 

It having long been a fixed and political opinion of 
mine, that in a domocratical state there ought to be no 
offices of profit, for the reasons I have given in an 
p'tjcle of my drawing in our constitution, it was my 
intention, when I accepted the office of president, to 
devote the appointed salary to some public use: aecor- 
dingly i had already, before I made my last will, in 
July last, given large sums of it to colleges, schools, 
building of churches, &c. and in that will 1 bequeathed 
two thousand pounds more to the state, for the purpose 
of making the Schuylkil navigable ; but understanding 
since, that such a sum would do but little towards ae- 
compiishing such a work, and that the project is not 
likely to be undertaken for many years to come— and, 
having entertained another idea, which I hope may be 
more extensively useful, I do hereby revoke and annul 
the bequest, and direct that the ceHificates I have for 
wliat remains due to me of that salary, be sold towards 
raising the sum of two thousand pounds sterling, to be 
disposed of as I am now about to order. 

It has been an opinion, that he who receives an 
'estate from his ancestors, is. under some .obligation to 
transmit the same to posterity. This obligation lies 
not on me, who never inherited a slullmg from any 
ancestor or relation, I shall, however, if it is not di- 
minished by some accident before my death, leave a 
considerable estate among my descendants and rela- 
tions. The above observation is made merely as some 
apology to my family, for making bequests that do not 
appear to have any immediate relation to tlieir ad- 
vantage. . . ’ . ■ * ■ 

i was born in Boston, New England, and owe iny 
first instructions in literature to tlie free grammar- 
schools established there. I have therefore considered 
those schools in my wilL 
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But I am also uuder obligations to tbe state of 
Massachusetts for having, unasked, appointed me 
formerly their agent, with a handsome salary, svliich 
t'outinued some yeai's; and although I accidentally 
lost m their service, by transmitting Governor Hut- 
chiasbirs ietters, much more than the amount of what 
they gave me, I do not think that ought in the least to 
diminish my gratitude, I have considered that, among 
artizans, good apprentices are most likely to make good 
citizens ; and having myself been bred to a manual 
aid,, printing, in my native town, and afterwards its* 
sisted to set up my business in Philadelphia by kind 
loans of money from two fiiends there, which ivas the 
foundation, of fortune, and of all the utility in life 
that may be ascribed to me — I wish to be useful even 
af'ter my death, if possible, in foiTuing and advancing 
other young men, that may be serviceable to their 
country in both these towns. , 

To this end I devote two thousand pounds sterling, 
which I give, one thousand thereof to the inhabitants 
of tile town of Boston, in Massacliusetts, and the other 
thousand to the inhabitants of the city of Pluladeiphia, 
in trust, to and for the uses, intents, and purposes, 
hereinafter mentioned and declared. 

The said sura of one thousand pounds sterling, if 
accepted by the inhabitants of the town of Boston, shall 
be ^managed under the direction of the select men, 
united with the ministers of the oldest episcopalian, 
congregational, and presbyterian churches in that 
town, who are to let out the same upon interest, at five 
per cent, per annum, to such young married artificers, 
under the age of twenty>five years, as have served an 
apprenticeship in the said town, and faithfully fulfilled 
tlie duties required in theii* indentures, so as to obtain 
a good moral cliaracter from at least two i^espeetable 
citizens, who are willing to become sureties in a bond, 
■rt'ith tlie applicants, for the repayment of the money so 
lent, with interest, according to die terms hereinafter 
p2]escribed — all which bonds are to be taken for Spanish 
mOied dollars, or the value thereof in current gold 
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eom ; and the manager shall keep a bound bnnk 
th-f entered, .the names of those 

stitatiof ani’/f *** til® i“- 

ie^t S.Sl ^ *^Tt together with the sums 

lent, the dates, and otlier necessaa-y and nrooer reenrdq 

BmuTfT^ ^ Cosiness mtd concerns of this mstitution* 
and as these loans are intended to assist young nmS 

And if the number of appliers so entitled shoulcl Ka 
so krge as that the sum will not suffice to afford to every 

at fi^t”’b«ras ‘nT ■‘‘'oreforo be smai^ 

iifelcst tW 5n mcrcaaes by the aoeumuiathd 
mtcicfet, they Will be . more ample. And in order to 

Se fh in their turn, as well as to 

make the repayment of tiie principal borrowed more 
easy, each bonwver sk^li be obliged to pay with the 
yearly interest one^enth part of the pSne^ai * ^ 

L'tTutl.Ff slill beajaln 

let out to fresh boiTowers. And it is presumed that 

there w.Jl be always found in Boston virtuous and 
benevolent citizens, willing to bestow a part of their 
l\fZ V rising generation, by super- 

^‘'^agmg this institution gratis: it m 

dead, or be dperted to other pm-poses, but foe continu- 
a ly augmenting foy the interest, in which case there 

x^amVp occasion in. Boston may 

xequire , and then some may foe spared to the neigh- 

setts, winch may desire to have it, snob townb enSg 
intei^st, amUho propoiiiLs of 
RA«Mrf mhabitrnits of the town of 

executed, and succeeds, as 
Fwln -u 1^ interruption, for one hundred yeW 
the snra.wull foe then one hundred and' thirty* one thou- 
^iid pounds ; of which I w*ould have the managers of 
the donation to the to^m of Boston then lay out, at their 
E, ' . 


I''!. 
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discretion, one hondred thousand pounds in public v/orh's, 
which may be judged of most ge^ex^aI utility to the ni- 
habitants: such as fortifications, biddges, aquoducts, 
public buildings, baths, pavements,. or whatever may 
make living in the town more convenient to its people, 
and render it more agreeable to strangers resoj’ting 
thither for health, or a temporal^ I'esidence. The re- 
maining thirty-one thousand pounds I would have con- 
tinued to be let out to interest, in the manner above 
directed, for One hundi’ed years ; as I hope it will have 
been found, that the institution has had a good effect on 
the conduct of youth, and been of service to many 
worthy characters and useful citizens. At the end of 
this second term, if no unfortunate accident has pre- 
vented the operation, the sum will be four millions and 
eixty-one thousand pounds sterling, of which I leave 
one million and sixty-one thousand pounds to the dis- 
position and management of the inhabitants of the 
town of Boston, and three millions to the disposition of 
the government of the state — not px^esumiug to carry 
my views farther. 

All the directions her-cin given respecting the dispo- 
sition and management of the donation to the inhabi- 
tants of Boston, I would have observed respecting that 
to the inhabitanl^ of Philadelphia; only as Philadelphia 
is incorpoi-ated, 1 request the corporation of that city 
to undertake the management, agreeable, to tlie said 
directions — and I do hereby vest them with full and 
ample powers for that pux»pose. And having considered 
that the covering its ground plat with . buildings and 
pavement, which carry off most rain, and prevent its 
soaking into the earth, and renew'ing and purifying 
the springs, whence the water of the wells must gradu- 
ally grow worse, and in time be unfit for use, as I find 
has happened in all old cities — I recommend, that, at 
the end of the first hundred years, if not done before, 
the corporation of the city employ a part of the hun- 
dred thousand pounds in bringing by pipes the water 
of Wiffabickoa creek into the town, so as to supply the 
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Hihabitants, wliich I apprehend' b© done without 
great difficulty, the level of that creek being much 
above that of the city, and may be made higher by a 
dam, I alp recommend making the Schuylkil com- 
pletely navigable. At the end of the second hiindred 
years, I would have the disposition, of the four millions 
and sixty-one thousand pounds divided between the in- 
habitants of the city of Philadelphia and the govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania, in the same manner as herein 
directed with respect to that of the inhabitants of Bos- 
ton^ and the government of Massachusetts. It is my , 
desire that this institution should take place, and begiii 
to operate, within one year after my decease; for which 
purpose due notice should be publicly given, previous 
to tlie expiration of that year, that tliose for who.s<i 
benefit this establishment is intended, may make their 
I’espective applications ; and I hereby direct my exe- 
cutors, the survivors and suiwivor of them, within six 
months after my decease, to pay over the said sum of 
two thousand pounds sterling to such persons as shall 
be appointed by the select men of Boston, and the cor- 
poration of Philadelphia, and to receive and take charge 
of their respective sums of one thousand pounds each 
for the purpose aforesaid. Considering the accidents 
to which all human affairs and projects are subject in 
such a length of time, I have perhaps too mubh Mat- 
tered myself with a vain fancy, that these dispositions, 

;if carried into execution, will be continued without in- 
. terruption, and have the effects proposed ; I hope, how'- 
ever, that if the inhabitants of the two cities should not 
think fit to undertake the execution, they will at least 
accept the offer of these donations, as a mark of my good 
will, tokeii of my gratitude, and testimony of my desire 
to be useful to them even after my departure. I wish,, 
indeed, that they may both endeavour to undertake the ■ 
execution of my project, because I think, that, though 
unforeseen difficulties may arise, expedients will be found 
to remove them, and the scheme be found practicable. 

If one of them accepts the money with the conditions, 
and the other refuses, my will then is, that both sums 
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ibe given .k'tlie-iia'halsitants of the accepting the 
whole to he, applied to the same piirposeSj and under the 
same regulations directed for the separate parts ; and 
if both refuse, the money remains of course in the mass 
of my estate, and it is to be disposed of therewith, ac- 
cording to my •will made the 17th day of July 37B8. 

My fine crabtree walking-stick, with a gold head 
curiously wrought in the form of the cap of liberty, I 

f *ve to my friend, and the friend of mankind, General 
’'ashington. If it 'were a sceptre, he lias merited it, 
and would become it.” 

The body of Franklin was buried in the cemetery of 
Christ’s Church, in Philadelphia. His request had 
been, that he should, if convenient, be buried beside 
his wife ; and that a plain marble slab should be placed 
over their joint grave, with an inscription simply of their 
names and dates of their interments, Wiienayoung 
man, he wrote an epitaph on himself, w'hich was found 
among his papers after bis decease. It has often been 
printed, and is as follows : — • 


THE BODY 

' ’ . OF ' 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 

Printer, 

(like the cover of an old book, 

its contents tom out, > ‘ ; ■ 

' tr' and stript of its lettering and gilding,) 
lies here, food for the woiins ; 
yet the work itself shall not be lost, 
for it will (as he believed) appear once more, 
, V ■ , maUew ' ^ 

; and more beautiful edition, 

, ' : corrected a^nd amended 
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THE BUSY-BOBY, 

n«,.spApor. at PW JoS wS 
epootus of Kcimert paper into r 

men of the etylo of PrLklin in "ajjy 

MR ANOHW BEADFOIiD;^ " 

b Jif Am? nf acquaint you, that I, who have hm 

iZt^. ^ sood^of ml 

ooL^t™ «5>sGmd with ^ concGTO, ittat toiir MeP 
cmy IS uot always etjuaily eoterfeiaine. 'The 
^ijps oxpeeted in, and Urt of S ■ 

iuiope, make it frequently very dull • and I find S 

^oefr“foinel‘'a: 

trade. With more concern have I eontiniially observ^ ' 
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the gtowixtg yJces and follies of my country folk : and 
though refomation is propet-ly the concern of every 
man — ^that is, every one ought to mend one— yet it is 
too true in this case, that what is every foody’s business 
is no foody’s business, and the business is done accord- 
ingly. I thex’'efore, upon mature deliberation, think 
fit to take no body’s business wholly into mj own hands; 
and, out of zeal for the public good, d€?sign to erect 
myself into a kind of censor morum: purposing, with 
your allowfince, to make use of the Weekly Mercury 
as a veliicle in which iny remonstrances shall be con- 
veyed to the world. 

1 am sensible I have, in this particular, undei-taken 
a very unthankful oihee, and expect little besides my 
labour for my pains. Nay, it is probable, I may dis- 
please a great numbei* of your readers, who will not 
very well like to pay ten shillings a-year for being told 
of their faults. But as most people delight in censure, 
when they themselves are not the objects of it, if any 
are offended at my publicly exposing their private vice% 
I promise they snail have the satisfaction, in a very 
little time, of seeing their good friends and neighbours 
in the same circumstances. 

However, let the fair sex be assured that I shall, 
always treat them and their affairs with the utmost 
decency and respect, . I intend now and then to dedi- 
cate a ehaptei" wholly to their service ; and if njy lec- 
tures any way^ntribiite to the embellishment of their 
minds,' and brightening of their understandings, with- 
out olfending“ their modesty, I doubt not of Iiaving 
their favour and^UsPOuragement. 

It is certain, that no country in the world produces 
naturally hner spirits than ours, men of genius for 
eveiy liind of science, and capable of acquiring to pexv 
feetion every ^[uaKfication that Is in esteem among 
mankind. But as few here have the advantage of 
good books, Jbr want of which good conversation is 


still mbre scarce, it would, doubtless, have been very 
acceptahle to your rea-dex's, if, instead of an old out-of- 
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(late artido from Maseovy or. Hungary, you had en- 
ici tinned them with some weU-chosen extract from a 
good author. This I shali sometimes do, when I hap- 
pen to have iiotlihig of my own to say that I think k 
more consequence. Sometimes, I purpose to deliver 

(because I am 

naturally mchned to be raeddimg' with things that 
no not <-*oncern mc) perhaps I may sometimes talk of 
polities. And if I can by any means furnish out a 
weekly entertamment for the public, that will give a 
rational diversion, and at the same time be instructive 
to the readers, I shall think my leisure hours well em- 
ployed; and if you publish this, I hereby invite all 
ingenious gentlemen, and others (that approve of such 
ail uiidcrtakmg), to my assistance and correspondence. 

It IS like, by this time, you have a curiosity to bo 
acquainted with my name and character. As I do not 
aim at public praise, I design to remain concealed ; 
and there are such numbers of our family and rela- 
tions at tins time in the country, that, though I have , 
Signed iny name at full length, I am not under the 
least apprehension of being distinguished and disco- 
vered by It, My character, indeei^ I would favour 
you with, but that I am cautious of praising myself 
lest I should be told my tifumpeter’s dead ; and I can- 
not hnd 111 my iieart, at present, to say any, thing to my 
own disadvantage. ^ ^ . B 

Jt is very common with authoi‘s in their first per- 
lorraanees, to talk to their readers' thus -If this meets 
with a suitable reception, or, if this should meet with 
due encouragement, I shall hereafter publish, &c.— 

J ms only manifests the value they put on , their own 
writings, since they think tO' frighten the public into 
their applause, by threatening, that unless you approve 
w'iiat they have already WTote, th^y intend never to 
w'nte again ; w'hen, perhaps, it may not be a pin matter 
whether they ever do or no. As I have not observed 
the critics to be more favourable , on this account, I 
^hali always avoid saying any thing of the kind; am} 
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conclude witt telling yon, that if joa send me a bottle 
01 mfc and a quire of paper by t 3 ie bearer^ you may 
depend on bearing further from, Sir^ your most luimbk 
servant, ; Busy-Bodk 


Ana lain would be upon the laughing side* — P opb. 

Monsieiu' Bochefoeatilt tells us somewhere in his 
Memoirs, that the lhance of Coiifk delighted much in 
ridicule, and used frequently to shut iiimself up for 
halt a day together in liis chamber, with a gentleman 
that was his favourite, purposely to divei’t himself with 
examining wdiat was the foible, or ridiculous side, of 
every noted person in the court. That gentleman said 
afterwards m some company, that he thought nothing 
was more ridiculous in any body than this same hu« 
mour m the prince; and I am somewhat inclined io be 
iT-^7 general tendency there is among 
us to this embelhshment (whicli I fear has too often 
Sa ^ ^ loving countrymen instead of 

wit), and the applause it meets with from a rising gene- 
ration, hll me with fearful apprehensions for the ffeure 
country: a young man of modesty 
( which is the most certain indication of large capacities) 
13 hereby diseoumgcd from attempting to make any 
%ure m life; his apprehensions of being outlaughed 
Wih force him to continue in a restless obscurity, lith- 

hhnsoro? ® I^^owing his oJnmeHt 

f discovering it to the world, rather than 
vcntuiG to expose himself in a place where a pun or a 

be judged by that of the hmgs. 

1 f- gentlemen. Jet us take! a view r,f 

Kidentius: what a contemptible %ure does he make, 
with his train ,of paltry admirers? , This ivight shall 
give himself an hour's diversion with the cock of a 
man s hat, the heels of his shoes, an ungiiarde<l exures- 
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Vf or eveu some personal defect; * and 

eomtafv '? *“ put.some onti of thf 

Bh^r£ perhaps most pay an equal 

shale of the reekoning with himselfl If sudi a. fellow 
naLes laughmg tlje sole end and pimpose of his life* if 
t IS necessary to his constitution, or if he lias a frreat 

ftive pubhc notjpe where any dull, stupid, ron-ues mav 
get a quart of fourpenny for being laughed at * but it 
unhandsome, whon^friends meet for the 
honent of conyersation, and a pi'cner rehyAftAn 

■ nd S^‘ thrSof^r^mS 

naturrvl^rrft ^ character is that of the good- 

utured gay Lugenms, who never spoke yet but with a 

n takes more deh4t 

^ ?v his friends, than in being admired 
imself . and if any one of the company is so unfortunate 
f<^^ched a little too nearly, he* will make use of 
artifice to turn the edge of ridicule 
tdioosing rytlier to make himself a public 
Jt&t than he at the pain of seeing, his friend in confu- 
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Ndn vtiltis in$tantis tj-ramii 
Monti quatit solida, nec anstor. 

Dux inqixicti turbidns Adrian, 

Neo fulminantis nnigna Jovis maniis.—'Hoa.* 

Tt is said that the Pei’sians, in their ancient consti- 
tution, had public schools in which virtue was taught 
as a hbcral art or science : and it is certainly of xnore 
consequence to a ipan, that he has leaiuit to govern his 
passions — ^in spite of temptation, to foe just in his deal- 
ings, to be temperate in his pleasures, to support him- 
self with fortitude under his misfortunes, to behave 
with prudence in all his affairs, and in every circum- 
stance of life — I say, it is of much more real advantage 
to him to be thus qualified, than to be a master of all 
tlie arts and sciences in the world besides. 

Virtue alone is sufficient to make a man great, glori- 
ous, and happy. He that is acquainted with Cato, as 
1 am, cannot help thinking, as I do now, and will ac- 
knowledge, he deserves the name, without being ho- 
noured by it. Cato is a roan whom fortune has placet! 
in the most obscure part of the country. His circum- 
stances are such, as only put him above necessity, 
without affording him many superfluities : yet who is 
greater than Cato % I happened but the otlier day to be 
at a house in town, where, among others, were met 
men of the most note in this place ; Cato had business 
with some of them, and knocked at the door. The 
most trifling actions of a man, in my opinion, as well as 
the smallest fe^ures and lineaments of the face, give a 
nice observer some notion of his mind. Methought he 
rapped in such a peculiar manner, as seemed of itself 
to express there was one who deserved as well as de- 
sired admission. He appeared in the plainest eounti'y 

* [Nor urgent tyrant's angry brow. 

Nor storms that bid, the wild waves bow, 

N<>r Jove's ovm thunderous arm., can nuike 
Tlie firm, umlaunted mind to sl;eke.j 
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garb ; his greateoafc was eoarse, pd looked old aad 
thread-bare ; his linen was liome-'S^im ; his beard, per- 
haps, of seven days^ growth ; his shoes thick and heavy ; 
and every part of his dress corresponding. Why wjis 
this man received with such concurring respect from 
evei'y person in the room^ even from those who had 
never known him or seen him before ? It was not an 
exquisite form of person, or grandeur of dress, that 
struck us with admiration* I bcKeve Jong habits of 
virtue have a sensible effect on the cotintenanco : there 
was something in the air . of his face that manifested 
the true greatness of his mind; which likewise ap- 
})earod in all he said, and in every part of Iiis beha- 
viour, obliging ns to regard him with a kind of venera- 
tion. Ilis aspect is sweetened with humanity and be- 
nevolence, and at the same time emboldened with re- 
solution, equally free from difhdenfe bashfulness and an 
unbecoming assurance. The consciousness of his own 
innate worth and unshaken integrity, x'enders him calm 
and undaunted in the presence of the most great and 
powerful, and upon the most extraordinary occasions. 
His strict justice and known impai^tiality make him the 
, arbitrator and decider of all dinerenees that arise for 
many miles around him,, without putting his neighbours 
to the chai'ge, perplexity, and uncertainty of law-suits* 
He always speaks the thing he moans, which he is never 
afi'aid or ashamed to do, because, he knows ho always 
means w^ell; and therefore is never obliged to blush, 
and feel the confusion of finding himself detected in the 
meanness of a falsehood. He never eontiuves ill against 
his neighbour, and therefore is never seen with a lower- 
ing, suspicious aspect. A mixture of innocence and 
wisdom makes him ever seriously cheexful. His gene- 
rous hospitality to strangers according^ to his ability, 
his goodness, his charity, his courage in the cause of 
the oppressed, his fidelity in friendship, his humility, his 
honesty and sincerity, his moderation and- his loyalty 
to the government, his piety, his temperance, Ms love 
to manliind, his niagnauimity, his publie-spiritedness. 
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and, in :fine, Ms- consummate virtue, make kim justlj 
deserve to foe 'esteemed the glory of Ms country. 

The ibrav© do never sliun the light, 

Just aro their thoughts, and open are their tempers ; 

Freely without disguise they love and ha te, 

Still are they found in the fair.faco of day, 

And heaven and men are judges of their actions.— -lie wb. 

Who would not rather choose, if it were in Ins choice, 
to merit the above character, than be the richest, the 
most learned, or the most powerful man in the pro- 
vince without it ? 

Almost every man has a strong natural desire of 
i)eing valued and esteemed by the rest of his species ; 
but X am concerned and grieved to see how few fall 
into the right and only infallible method of becoming 
so. X’hat laudable ambition is too commonly misap- 
plied, and often ill employed. Some, to make them- 
selves considerable, pursue learning ; others grasp at 
wealth ; some aim at being thought witty ; and others 
are only careful , to make the most of an handsome 
person: but what is wit, or wealth, or form, or learn- 
ing, when compared with virtue I It is true w'e love 
tiie handsome, we applaud the ieaxmed, and w'e fear 
the rich and powerful ; but w'o even worship and adore 
the virtuous. Nor is it strange ; since men of virtue 
are so rare, so very rare, to be found. If w'e were as 
industrious to become good as to make ourselves great, 
we should become really great by bemg good, and tlie 
number of valuable men would bo much increased ; 
but it is a grand mistake to think of being great with- 
out goodness ; and I pronounce it avS certain, that there 
was never yet a truly great man that was not at the 
same time truly virtuous. 

O Cretico I thou sour philosopher, thou cunning 
statesman, thou art crafty, but fax" from being wise ! 
'When wilt thou be esteemed, regarded, and beloved 
like Cato? When wilt thou, among thy creatures, 
meet with tliat unfeigned respect, and warm good-will, 
that all men have for him 2 Wilt thou never under- 
stand, that t^e cringing, mean, submissive deportment 
of thy dependents, is (like the worship paid by Indians 
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to the devil) rather tliroagh fear • of tlie harm thou 
■ iiKsyst do thera, than out of gratitude foi* the favours 
they^ hare received' of tlxee ? Thou art not wholly void 
(>f vix'tue ; thep are many good things in thee^t and 
many good actions reported of thee. Be advised hy 
thy friend 1 neglect those musty authors ; let them, be 
covered with dust, and moulder on their proper shelves j 
and do thou apply thyself to a study much more pro- 
fifeibl^tho laiowledge of manhmd, and of thyself. 

This is to give notice, that the Busy-body strictly 
forbids all persons, from this time fonvard, of what 
age, sex, rank, quality, degree, or denomination soever, 
on any pretence, to inquire wiio is the author of this 
paper, on pain of his displeasure (his own near and 
dear relations only excepted). 

It is to be observed, that if any bad characters hap- 
pen to be drawn in the course of these papers, they 
mean no particular pex'son, if they are not particularly 
applied. 

Likewise, that the author is no party-man, but a 
general meddler. 

K. B.— -Cretico lives in a neighbouring province. 


IT. 

Nequid 

Tn my.fi rat paper, I invited the learned and the in- 
genious to join with me in this undertaking; and I now 
repeat that hmhition. I would have sucdi gentlemen 
take this opportunity (by trying their talent in writing) 
of diverting themselves and friends, and improving the 
taste of the town. And because I would encourage ail 
wit of our own gr'owth and produce, I hereby promise, 
tiiat whoever shall send me a little essay on some moral 
or other subject, that is fit for public view in this man- ' 
ner (and not basely borrowed froih any otlier author), 

1 shall receive it with candour, and talte care to place 
* [Too muah of one thing: is goad for nothing.] 
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it to iha best advantage. It will be liard if we cannot 
liiuster np in the wboie eonntry a sufficient stock of 
sense to supply tbe Busy-body at least for a tweive- 
month. For xny own part, I have already professed 
that 1 have the good of my country wholly at heart in 
this design, without the least sinister view; my chief 
puj’jDOse beingto inculcate the noble principles of viirfcue, 
and depreciate vice of every kind. But as I know the 
mob hate instruction, and the generality would never 
read beyond the first line of my lectures, if they were 
actually filled witli nothing but wholesome precepts and 
advice, I must thei'efore sometimes humour them in 
their own way. There are a set of great names in the 
pro'vince, who are the common objects of popular dislike. 
If I can now and then overcome my reluctance, and 
prevail with myself to satmise a little one of these gen- 
tlemen, the expectation of meeting with such a grati- 
fication will induce many to read me through, who 
would otherwise proceed immediately to the foreign 
news. As I am very well assured the greatest men 
among us Imve a sincere love for their country, not- 
withstanding its ingratitude, and the insmnations of 
the envious and malicious to the contrary, so I doubt 
not but they will cheerfully tolerate me in the liberty 
1 design to take for the end above mentioned. 

As yet I have but few correspondents, though they 
begin now to increase. The/Tollowing letter, left for 
me at the printer’s, is one of the first I have received, 
which I regard the more for that it comes from one of 
the fair sex, and because I have myself oftentimes suf- 
fered under the grievance therein complained of : — 

To the Busy-Body. 

Sir, — You having set yourself up for a censurnr 
morum (as I think you call it), which is said to mean 
a refoxoier of mannera, I know no person more proper 
to be applied to for redress in all the grievances we 
suffer from want of manners in some people. You 
must know I am a single woman, and keep a shop in 
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tills town for a livelihood. There is a certain neighbour 
of mine, who is reiill j agreeable company enough, and 
with whom I have had an intimacy of some time stand- 
ing ; but of late she makes her visits so fexceedingly 
often, and stays so very long every visit, that I am tired 
out of all patience. I have no manner of time at ail 
to myself ; and you, who seem to be a wise man, must 
needs be sensible that every person has little secrets 
and privacies, that .are not proper to be exposed even 
to the nearest friend. Now, I cannot do tlie least thing 
iti the world but she must ibiow about it ; and it is a 
wonder 1 have found an opportunity to write you this 
letter. My misfortune is, that I respect her very well, 
and know not how to disoblige her so much as to tell 
her I should be glad to have less of her company; for 
if I should once hint such a thing, I am afraid she 
would resent it so as never to darken my door again. 
But alas, sir, 1 have not yet told you half my affliction. 
She has two cliildren that are just big enough to run 
about and do pi'etty mischief: these are continually 
along with mamma, either in my room . or shop, if I 
have ever so many customers or people with me 
about business. Sometimes they pull the goods off 
my low shelves down to the ground, and perhaps 
wdiere one of them has just been making water. My 
friend takes up the stult. cries,' * Oh 1 thou little 
wicked mischievous it^uo t But, . however, it has 
done no great damage — ^it is only wet a Httlo f and so 
puts it up upon the shelf again. Sometimes they get 
to my cask of nails behind the counter, and divert 
tliemselves, to my great vexation, wnth mixing my 
tenpenny, and eightpenny, and fourpenny together, 
i endeavour to conceal my uneasiness as much as pos- 
sible, and with a grave look go tO sorting them out. 
She cries, ‘ Don*fc tliee trouble thyself, neighbour. 
I^et them play a little ; FH put all to idghts before 1 
go.’; But things are never so put to rights but that. I 
find a great deal of work to do after they are gone. 
Thus, Sir, I have all the trouble and pesterment of chib 
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dren, ‘wifeiio'ut tbo, pleasure of calling them my owb ; 
and they are how so used to being hex'o that they will 
be content no ^vlmre else. I i‘ she would have been so 
kind as to have moderated her visits to ten times a- 
day, and staid but half an hour at a time, I should 
}mve been contented, and I believe jiever have given 
you this trouble. But this very morning they have so 
tormented me that I could bear no longer ^ for while 
the mother was asidng me twenty impeidinent ques* 
tions, tlie youngest got to my nails, and witli great de- 
light rattled them by handfuls ail over tlie B(x>r ; and 
the other at the same time made such a terrible din 
upon my counter with a hammer, that I grew half 
distracted, I was just then about to make myself a 
new suit of pinners, but in the fret and confusion I 
cut it quite out of all manner of shape, and utterly 
spoiled a piece of the first muslin. . Pray, Sir, tell me 
what I shall do, and talk a little against such unrea- 
sonable visiting in your next paper: though I would 
not have her afiroTitcd with me for a gi*eat deal, for 
sincerely 1 love her arid her children — as well, I think, 
as a neighbour can — and she buys a great many things 
in a year at my shop. But 1 w-oiild beg her to con- 
sider, that she uses me uiimercifully, though I believe 
it is only for want of thought. But I have twenty 
things more to tell you besides all this: there is a 
handsome gentleman that has a mind (I doii*t. ques- 
tion) to make love to me ; but he caidt get the oppoi'- 

tunity to~^ -0 dear, here she comes again ; I must 

conclude. your^/&e. ' ' Fatiej^ce.** ■ 


Fatiej^ce.** 


Indeed, it is well enough, as it happens, that she is 
come to shorten this complaint, wdrich I think is full 
long enough already, and, prebably would otherwise 
have been as lop^ again. However, I must confess, I 
cannot help pitying my correspondent's case, and in 
heiv behalf, exhqi’t the visitor to remember and con- 
sider tire wor^s of the wise man — Withdiuw thy foot 
from tlie house of thy neighbour, lest he grow weary 
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ef thee, and so hate thee.” It is, J belteve, a nice thing, 
and very difiicnit, to regahite our visits in such a man- 
nei' as never to give offence by coining too seldom, oi’ 
too often, 01’ departing too abruptly, or sUying too 
long. However, in my opinion, it is safest for . most 
people, in a general way, wdio uve unwilling to dis- 
oblige, to visit seldom, and tany but a little while in a 
place ; notwithstanding pressing invitations, w'hicl! are 
many times insincere. And though more of your 
company should be really desired, yet, in this case, tooi 
much reservedness is a lault more easily excused than 
‘the contrary. 

Men are subject to various inconveniences merely 
through lack of a small share of courage, which is a 
quality very necessary in the common occurrences of 
life, as well as in a battle. How many impertinences 
do we daily suffer with great uneasiness, because vv-e 
liave not courage enough to discover our dislike I And 
why may not a man use the boldness and freedom of 
telling his friends, that their long visits sometimes in- 
commode him? On this occasion, it may be, entertain- 
ing to some of my readers, if I acquaint them with the 
Turkish manner of entertmning.visitors, which I have * 
from an author of unquestionable veracity, who assures 
us, that even the Turks are not so ignorant of civility 
and the arts of endeamont, but that they can practise 
them with as much exactness as any other nation, when- 
ever they have a mind to show themselves obliging. 

When you visit a person of quality,” says he, and 
have talked over your business, or the compliments, or. 
whatever concern brought you thither, he makes a sign 
to have things served in for the entertainment, which 
is generally a little sweetmeat, a dish of sherbet, and 
another of coffee ; all which are immediately brought 
in by the servants, and tendered Jo all the guests m 
orderfwith the greatest care and awfiihiess imaginable. 
At last comes the finishing part of your entertainment, 
which is, perfuming the beards of the comtpany — 
ceremony which is performed in this manner : — They 
have for the purpose a small silver chaffing dish, eo‘- 

. h 
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vcred witli a lid full of holes, and fixed upon a hand- 
some plate. In this they put some fresh coals, and 
upon tliein a piece of lignum aloes, and shutting it up, 
the smoke immediately ascends with a grateful odour 
through the holes of the cover. This smoke is held 
under every oiie^s chin, and oifered as it were a sacri- 
fice to his beard. The bristly idol soon receives the 
reverence done to it, and so greedily takes in and , in- 
corpox'iites the gummy steam, that it retains the savour 
of it, and may serve for a nosegay a good while after. 

^i'lus cei'eniony may perhaps seem ridiculous at 
first hearing; but it passes among the Turks ff>r a 
high gratification. And I will say this in its vindica- 
tion, that its design is very wise and useful ; for it is 
understood to give a civil dismission to the visitants, 
intimating to them that the master of tlie house has 
business to do, or some other avocation, that permits 
them to go away as soon as they please — and the 
sooner after this ceremony the better. By this means 
you may, at any time, witliout ofienee, deliver yourself 
from being detained from your affairs by tedious and 
unseasonable visits ; and from being constrained to use 
. that piece of hypocrisy, so common in the %vorld, of 
pressing those to stay longer with you, whom perhaps 
in your heart you wish a gi'eat way off for having 
tx'oubled you so long already.” 

Thus far ,my author. For my own part, I have 
taken such a fancy to this Turkish custom, that for tho 
future 1 shall put something like it in practice. I have 
provided a bottle of ifight French brandy foi* the men, ^ 
and citron water for the ladies. After I have treated 
with a di'um, and presented a pinch of my best snuff, 

I expect all company will retire, and leave me to pur- 
sue my studies for the good of the public. 


AdvertkemenL 

I give notice, that I am now actually compiling, and 
design to publish in a short time, the true history of 
the iise, gi’owth,.and pi’Ogress of the X'enowned Tiff 
Club. Ail persons who are acquainted with any facts. 
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mrcnrastances, diameters, transactiens, ^c. which will 
be rc<.|uisite to the perfecting and embdlishinent of the 
said woi*k, are riusired to coniniuuicate the same to the 
author, and direct their letters to be left with the 
printer hereof. 

hand^ signed Would-be-somethiiig” is come to 

The Busy-Bod7j,--^Q. V. 

Tos, 0 patriciiis sangTjfs, quos vivere fas est, 

Octi'piti cfjpco, postiese ocourrite sannaj — Pjinsrns. 

This pai»er being designed for a terror to evil-doers, 
as u^>I! as a praise to them that do well, 1 am lifted up 
with Hccret joy to find that my undertaking is ap- 
p>ved and encouraged by the just and good, and thht 
lew are against me but those who have reason to fear 
me. 

riiereare little follies in the behaviour of most men, 
wnicii their best friends are too tender to acquaint 
tliern with ; there are little vices and small, crimes 
wiiidi the law has no regard to or i*emedy for; there 
are like wise ^reat pieces of villany sometimes so craftily 
accoinphshod, and so circumspectly guarded, that the 
Jaw can take no hold of the aete. All these things, 
and ail things of this nature, come withm. my province 
as censor, and 1 am determined not to be negligent of 
the trust I liuve reposed in myself, but resolve to exe- 
cute my office diligently and faithfully. 

And that all the world may judge with howmuch hu~ 
manity, as well as justice, I shall behave in this office— 
and that even my enemies may he convinced I take m 
delight to rake into the dunghill lives of vicious men ; 
and to the end that certain persons may be a little 
eased of their fears, and relieved from the terrible pal- 
pitations they have lately felt and suffered, aiid do kill 
siiner—l hereby graciously pass an act of getieral ob- 
livion for ail offences, crimes, and misdemeanours, of 

* [0 ye, whom men for linea! merit spare. 

Think of the force of contrast, and haware 11 
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wliat Ismcl soeyer, committed from the begmaing of tlte 
year 1681, until the day of the date of my first paper, 
and promise oiiiy to concern myself with such as have 
been since and shall hereafter be committed. I shall 
take no notice who has (heretofore) raised a fortune by 
fraud and oppression, nor who by deceit and hypocrisy; 
%vhat woman has been false to her good husband^s bed, 
nor what man has, by barbarous usage or neglect, 
bi'oke the heaii; of a faitliful wife, and wasted his health 
and substance in debauchery ; what base wretch has 
betrayed .his friend, and sold his honesty for gold ; nor 
what baser wretch first corrupted him, and then bought 
the bargain: all this, and much more of the, same kind, 
I shall forget, and pass over in silence ; but then, it is 
to be observed, that I expect and require a sudden and 
general amendment. 

These threatenings of mine I hope will have a good 
effect, and if regarded, may prevent abundance of folly 
and wickedness in others, and at the same time save 
me abundance of trouble : and that people may not 
flatter themselyes with the hopes of concealing their 
loose misdemeanours from my knowledge, and in that 
view persist in evil doing, I must acquaint them that I 
have lately entered into an intimacy with the extra- 
ordinary person who some time since wrote me the 
following letter ; and who, having a wonderful faculty 
that enables him to discover the most secret iniquity, ' 
is capable of giving me great assistance in my designed 
work of reformation: — 

Mr Bust-Bony, — I rejoice. Sir, at the opportunity 
you have given me to be serviceable to you, and by 
your means to this province. You must know, that, 
such have been the circumstances of my life, and such 
were the marvellous concurrences of my birtli, that I 
have not only a faculty of discovering the actions of 
persons that are absent or asleep, but even of the devil 
himself, in many of his secret workings, in the various 
shapes, habits, and names of men and women: and 
having travelled and conversed much, and met with 
but a very few of the same perceptions and qualifiea- 
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tions, I ciin reconciinend myself to you as tlie most 
useful man you can correspond witln My father’s 
father’s father (for we had no grandfathers in om* 
family) was th.e same John Bunyan that writ that 
Kiemorahie book. The Pilgrim’s Progress, M'ho had in 
some degree a natural faculty of second sight. This 
faculty (how deiuYcd to him, our family memoirs are 
not very clear) was enjoyed by all his descendants, but 
not by equal talents. It \vsl& very dim in several of my 
dirst cousins, and probably had been nearly extinct in 
our particular branch, had not my father been a tra- 
veller, He lived, in his youthful days, in New England. 
There he married, and there was born my elder brother, 
who had so much of this faculty as to discover witches 
in some of their occult peiTormances. My parents 
transporting themselves to Great Britain, my. second 
brother’s birth w'as in that kingdom- He shared but a 
small portion of this virtue, being only able to discern 
transactions about the time bf^ and for the most part 
after, their happening- My good father, who delighted 
in the Pilgrim’s Progress, and, mountainous places, 
took shipping with his wife for Scotland, and inhabited 
in the Highlands, whore myself was born; and whether 
the soil, climate, or astral influences, of which are pre- 
served divers prognostics, restored our ancestor’s natn- 
lal faculty of second sight in a greater lustre to me 
than it had shined in through several generations, I 
will not here discuss. But so it is, that 1 am possessed 
largely of it, and design, if you encourage the proposal, 
to take this opportunity of doing ^ood %vith it, whicli 1 
question not will be accepted of m a grateful way by 
many of ybur honest readers, though the discovery of 
my extraction bodes me no deference from your great 
Bchoiars and modern philosopher. ' This, my father , 
was long ago aware of, and lest the name alone should 
hurt the foitmies of his children, he, in his shiftings 
from one country to anotlier, wisely changed it 
Sir, I have only this farther, to say, how I may bo 
useful to you ; and as a reason for my not making my- 
self more known in the world, by viiliue of this great 
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. gift of nature, second-sigbtedness, I do continualiy see 
numbers of men, women, and eliildrenjof ali ranks, and 
wliat they are doing, while I am sitting in my closet ; 
which is too great a burden for the mind, and makes 
me also conceit, even against reason, that all tliis host 
of people can see and observe me, which strongly in- 
clmes me to solitude, and an obscure living : and on the 
other hand, it will be an ease to me to disburden my 
thoughts and observations in the way proposed to you, 
by Sir, your friend and humble servant.’’ 

I conceal this correspondent’s name, in my care for 
his life and safety, and cannot but aj,)prove his prudence 
in choosing to live obscurely. I remember the fate of 
ray poor monkey — he had an ilhnatured trick of grin- 
ning and chattering at every thing he saw in {>etticoats 
— ^my ignoi*ant country neighbours got a notion, that 
pug snarled by instinct at every female who had lost her 
virginity. This was no sooner generally believed, than 
he was condemned to death — by whom I could never 
learn ; but he was assassinated in the night— barba- 
rously stabbed and mangled in a thousand places, and 
left hanging dead on one of my gate posts, where I 
found him the next morning. 

The censor-' -observing that the itch of scribbling 
begins to spead exceedingly, and being carefully tender 
of the reputation of his country, in point of wit and 
good sense — has determined to take all manner of 
writings in verse or pi*ose, that pretend to either, under 
his immediate cognizance ; and, «aeeoixiingly, hereby 
prohibits the publishing any such for the future,^ till 
they have fii*st passed his examination, and i*eceived 
his imprimatur — for which he demands as a fee only 
sixpence per sheet, 

N. B. — He nevertheless permits to be published all 
satirical renmrks , on the Busy-body, the above prohi- 
bition notwithstanding, and withoiit examination, or 
requiring the said feesj which indulgenee the small 
wits, in and about this city, are advised gratefully to 
accept and acknowledge. 

The gentleman who calls himself Sirronio; is di* 
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reetodj on receipt of tins, to burn Ins great book of 
Cx’udifcios.. ' , ^ , ' • ' , ■ ; ' 

P. S.— Ill compassion to that young m«anj on account 
of the great pains lie has taken, in consideration of the 
character 1 Iiave Just received. of him that' he is really 
good natured, and on condition he shows it to no 
foreigner, or stranger of sense, I liave thought fit to 
rejirieve his said great book of Crudities irom the 
flames, till further ordei*. 

JfoH me tangere,’*' 

r had resolved, when I first commenced this design, 
on no account to enter into a public disj^ute with any 
j man; for I judged it would be equally unpleasant to 

I me and my readers, to see this paper filled with con- 

^ tentious wrangling, answers, replies, &e., which is a way 

/ of writing that is endless, and, at the same time, seldom 

contains any thing that is either edifying or entertain- 
ing, Yet, when such a considerable man as Mr ' 

finds himself concerned so warmly to accuse, and con- 
j demn me, as he has done in Keimei^’s last Instructor, 

\ I cannot forbear endeavouring to say something in my 

I own defence, from one of the worst of characters that 

j , could be given me by a man of worth. But as I have 

I many tilings of more consequence to offer the public, 

I declare that I will nevez', after this tifne, take notice 
of any accusations not better supported with truth and 
reason; much loss may eveiy little' scribbler that shall ^ 
iittaek me, expect an, answer from the Busy-body. 

I The sum of the charge delivered against me, either 

= directly or indirectly, in the said paper, is, this — not to 

mention the first weighty sentence '.edneerning vanity k t 
and ill-nature, and , the shrewd intiiiiation, that I am 
without charity, and therefore can have no pretence to ' 
religion— I iim i^epresentcd as giplty of defamation 
and scandal, the odiousness of which is appai’ent to ' 
every good man, and the practice of it opposite to 
■ Christianity, morality, and common justice— and, in i 
^ fTpuch me not] 
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some casesj- so far below all these as to be iuhiimati ? 
as a blaster of reputations ; as attempting, by a pre- 
tence, to screen myself from the imputation of malice 
and prejudice; as using a weapon which the wiser 
and better part of mankind hold in abhorrence ; and 
as giving treatment which the wiser and better part of 
mankind dislike .on the same principles, and for the 
same reason, as they do assassination, &c. ; and all 
this is inferred and concluded from a character I have 
wrote in my Number III. 

In order to examine the justice and truth of this 
heavy chiirge, let us recur to that character. And 
here we may be surprised to find what a trifie has 
raised this mighty clamour and complaint, this grievous 
accusation 1 The Avorst thing said of the person, in 
what is called my gross description (be he who he will 
to AA’hora my accuser has applied the character of Cre- 
tico) is, that he is, a sour philosopher, crafty, but nou 
wise. Few humane characters can be draAvn that will 
not fit some body, in so large a country as this ; but 
one would think, supposing I meant Cretico a real 
person, I had sufficiently manifested my impai^tiaiity 
A\dien I said, m that very paragraph, tliat Cretico is not 
without virtue— that there are many good things in 
him, and many good actions reported of him ; which 
must be allowed in all reason very much to ovei^balance 
in his favour those woi’st w^ords, soiir-tempered, and 
cunning. Nay,, my very enemy and accuser must have , 
beei^ sensible of this, AA'hen he freely acknowledges that ; 
he has been seriously considering, and cannot yet de- 
termine, which he would cho ose to be, the Cato or Cretico 
of that paper— since my Cato is one of the best of 
diai’acters. Thus much in my oavh vindication. As to 
the only reasons there given why I ouglit not to con- 
tinue drawing characters. Adz.— Why sliouid any man’s 
picture be published which he .never sat for ? or his 
good name taken from him any more than his money 
or possessions, at tlie arbitrary wdli of another 1 &c.— 

I have but tliis to answer : — the money or possessioi>s, 

I presume, are nothing to the purpose ; since no man 
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can claim a right either to those or a good name, if he 
has acted so as to forfeit them. ' And are not t!ie public 
the only judges what share of reputation they think 
proper to allow any man ? Supposing X' was capable, 
and had an inclination, to draw all the good and bad 
characters in America, why should a good man be of- 
fended with me for drawing good characters 1 And if 
1 draw ill ones, can they fit any but those that deserve 
them ? And ought any but such to be concerned that 
they hare their deserts ? I have as great an aversion 
and abhorrence for defamation and scandal as any 
man, and would, with the utmost care, avoid being 
guilty of such base things ; besides, .1 am very sensible 
and certain, that if I should make use of this paper to 
defame any person, my reputation would be sooner 
hurt by it than his, and the Busy-body .would quickly 
become detestable ; because, in such a case, as is justly 
observed, tlie pleasure arising from a tale of wit and 
novelty soon dies away in generous and honest minds, 
and is followed with a secret grief to see their neigh- 
bours calumniated. But if I myself was actually the 
■worst man in the province, and any one should draw 
my true character, would it not be ridiculous in me 
to say he had defamed and scandalised me, unless he 
had added in a matter of truth ? If any thing is meant 
by asking, why any man’s picture should be published 
which he never sat for, it must be, that we should 
give no character without the .owner’s consent. If I 
discern the wolf disguised in harmless wool, and con- 
triving the destruction of my neighbour’s sheep, must 
I have his permission beforo I am allowed to discover 
and prevent him? If I know a man to be a designing 
knave, must I ask his consent to bid my friends beware 
of him ? If so, then, by the same rule, supposing the 
Busy-body had really merited all his enemy had 
charged him with, his consent likewise ought to have 
been obtained, before so terrible an accusation was 
published against him. 

I shall conclude with observing, that in the last 
paragraph save one of the piece now examined, much 
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iU'natare and some good sense are oo-inliabiiants (as 
he expresses it)* The ill-nature appears in his en- 
deavouring to aiscovei’ satire %vhere I intended no 
such thing, but (luite the reverse — the good sense is 
this, that drawing too good a character of any one is a 
refined manner of satire, that may be as injurious to 
him as the contrary, by bringing" on an examination 
that undresses the person, and in the haste of doing it, 
he may happen to he stript of what he really owns and 
deserves. ^ As I am censor, I might punish the last ; , 
but I forgive it. Yet I will not leave the latter unre- 
warded, butassiu-e my adversary, that in consideration 
of the merit of those four linesj I am resolved to for- 
bear injuring him on any account in that refined 
manner. 

I thank my neighbour, P \V 1, for his kind 

letter. 

The Hons complained of shai; be muzzled. 


The VIIL 

(iuid non mortalia pectora eogis, 

Auri sacra fames ?*— Virgil. 

One of tlie greatest pleasures an author can have, is 
certainly the hearing his works applauded. The hid- 
ing from the world our names, while we publish our 
thoughts, is so absolutely necessary to this self-grati- 
fication,. that I hope my well-wishers will congratulate 
me on my esca,pe from the many diligent but' fruitless 
inquiries, that have of late been made after me. Every 
man will own that an author, as such, ought to he hid 
by the inerit of his productions only ; but pride, party, 
and prejudice, at this tiine run so' very high, that ex- 
perience shows we form our notions of a piece by the 
character of the authox*. Nay, there are sonxe very 
humble politicians in and about this city, who will ask 
on which side the writer is, before they presume to 

* [ To what accm'SGtl thirst of gain 
Wilt thou not humaa broaats eoastraia |J 
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give tliei'r opinion of tine thing'wroto* Tins ungenerous 
way of proceeding 1 was well aware of before 1 pub- 
Hslied iny first speculation, and therefore concealed 
my name, xind 1 appeal to the more generous part 
of the world, if I have, since I appeared in the chai ac- 
tor of the Busy-body, given an instance of my siding 
with any party more than another, in the unhappy 
divisions of ray country ; and I have, above all, this 
satisfaction in myself, that neither affection, aversion, 
or interest, have biassed rae to use any partiality to- 
wards any man, or set of men; but whatsoever I find 
nonsensical, ridiculous, or immorally dishonest, I have, 
and shall continue openly to attack, with the freedom 
of an honest man and a lover of my country. 

I profess I can hardly contain myself, or preserve 
the gravity and dignity that should attend the censo- 
rial office, when I hear the odd and unaccountable ex- 
positions that are put upon some of ray works, through 
the malicious ignorance of some, and the vain pride of 
inoi*e than ordinary penetration in others ; one instance 
of which many of my readers are acquainted with. A 
certain gentleman has taken a great deal of pains to 
write a key to the letter in my Number IV., wherein 
he has ingeniously converted a gentle satme upon te- 
dious and impertinent visitants into a libel on some of 
the government. This I mention only as a specimen 
t of the taste of the gentleman ; I am, forsooth, bound 
to please in my speculations, not ; that I suppose ray 
impartiality will ever be called in qifestion on that ac- 
count, Injustices of this nature I could complain of 
f in many instances; bat I am at pi^esent diverted by 
the reception of a letter, which, though it regards me 
only in my private capacity as an adept, yet I ven- 
y, tui'c to publish it for the entertainment, of my readei’'s. 

7b Censor Moruw., E^q. Busy-body Genera! of ike Bro- 
vlme of Fennsylvama, and the Counim of Newcastle^ 
Kerti^ md Sussex?, upon Delaware* 

Honourable Sm,— I judge by your lucubrations, 
that you are not only a lover of truth and equity, but 
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^ o-nri tAflrriin<y and a master of science t 

then, most profound Sir, 
tiu^t I have, from my youth up, been a very nmLtati- 
gable student inland f 

M^troloirv. I have read over Scot, Albeitus x^la^nusj 
and Cornelius Agrippa, above three * "“®® j 

and was in hopes, hy my knowledp ‘‘“5 ’ * 

Lnin ©uoufdi to have recompensed me tor ni> mon .y 
expended "and time lost in the pursuit oi this learnings 
You cannot be ignorant, Sir (for your intimate secoiid- 
sifdited correspondent knows all things), that there arc 
large sums of money hidden under ground 
places about this town, and in many parts of the coim- 
try; but alas, Sir, notwithstanding I have Aised all the 
niLns laid down in the immortal authors before mentum- 
ed^and, when they failed, the ingenious Mr P^d^ , 
with his mercurial wand and magnet-—! have still iaikd 
Tn mypurpose. This, therefore, I send, to propose and 
desire an acquaintance with you, and I do not dou jt, 
notwithstanding my repeated ill 
he exceedingly serviceable to each other in oiu diMCt 

veries ; and that if we use our luutea endeavours ih^ 

time will come when the Busy-body, his second-sigmtt^ 
correspondent, and your very humble 
three of the richest men in the province . and th^, bn , 
what may we not do ? A word to the wise is sumcient 
I conclude, with ail demonstrable respect, yours and 
Urania’s votary, ' Titan Pleiadjas, 

In the evening after I had received this letter, I 
made a visit to my second-sighted friend, and commu- 
nicated to him the proposal. When lie had read it, 
he assured me that, to his certain knowiedp, there is 
not at this time so much as one ounce of silver or goia 
hid under- ground in any paid, of this pi'ovincfci; for 
tliat the late and present scarcity of money had ofoligeu 
those w’ho were living, and knew where they had tor- 
merly hid any, take it np, and use it m their own 
necessary afeirs: and to ail the rest which waa 
buried by pirates and others in old times, who w'cro 
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never like to come for it, he himself had long since , 
dug it all up, and applied it to charitable uses ; and 
this he desired me to publish for the general good. 
For, as he acquainted me, there are among us great 
iiumbtu’s of honest artificers and labouring people, who, 
fed with a vain hope of growing suddenly rich, neglect 
their business, almost to the ruining of themselves aiid 
families, and voluntarily endure abundance of fatigue, 
in a fruitless search after imaginaiy hidden treasure. 
They wander through the woods and bushes by day to 
discover the mai’ks and signs — at midnight they repair 
to the hopeful spots wth spades and pickaxes — full of ; 
expectation, they labour violently, ti’embling at the 
same time in every, joint, through fear of certain maii* 
cious demons who are said to haunt and guard such 
places. At length a mighty hole is dug, and perhaps . 
several caitloads of earth thrown out ; but, alius, no 
cag or iron pot is found I no seamen’s chest crammed 
with Spanish pistoles, or weighty pieces of eight I Then 
they conclude, that tltrougli some mistake in the pro- 
cedure, some rash word spoke, or some rule of art ne- - 
glected, the guardian spirit had power to sink it deeper , ■ 
into the eartli, and couvey it out of their reach. Yet, 
when a man is once thus infatuated, lie is so far from 
being discouraged by ill success, that he is rather uni” 
mated to double his industry, and will try again and 
again in a hundred difierent places, in hopes ..at la^t pf 
meeting with some lucky hit that shall at once suffi- 
ciently rew'ard him for all his expense of time and ^ 
labour. 

This odd humour of digging for money, , through a 
belief that much has been iiid by pirates formerly fre- 
quenting the river, has for several years been mighty 
- prevalent among us, insomuch that you can hardly 
walk half a mile out of the town on. any side, without 
' observing several pits dug with that design, and per- 

haps some lately opened. Men, otherwise of very good 
;■ sense, have been di*awn into this pmctice, through an 

overweening desire of sudden wealth, and an easy ere- 
i dulity of what they so earnestly wished might be true, 
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while the ratxoBal and almost certain methods of ae- 
quii’mg i’iclies by industry and frugality are neglected 
or forgotten. ■ Th<sre seems to be some peculiar charm 
in the conceit of finding money ; and if the sands of 
SchuyUvii were so much mixed with small grains of 
gold that a man might in a day’s time, with care and 
application, get together to the value of half-a-crown, 
I make no question but we should find several people 
employed there, that can with ease earn five shiliings 
a-day at their proper trades. 

Many are the idle stories told of the private success 
of some people, by which others are encouraged to 
proceed ; and the astrologers, witli whom the country 
swarms at this time, are either in the belief of these 
things themselves, or find their advantage in persiiai 
ing others to believe them ; for they are often consulted 
about the critical times for digging, the methods of 
laying the spirit, and the like whimsies, which renders 
them very necessary to, and very much caressed by, 
the poor deluded money-hunters. 

There is certainly sometiung very bewitching in the 
pursuit after mines of gold and silver, and other valu- 
able metals, and many have been ruined by it. A sea- 
captain of my acquaintance used to blame the English 
for ein^ing Spain their mines of silver, and too much 
despising or overlooking the advantages of their own, 
industry and manufixetures. For my part,” says he, 

I esteem the,, banks of Newfoundland to be a more 
valuable possession than the mountains of Potosi ; and 
when I have been there on the fishing account, have 
looked upon every cod pulled up into the vessel as a cer- 
tain quantity of silver ore, which required only carry- 
ing to the next Spanish port to be coined into pieces of 
eight — not to mention the national profit of fitting out 
and employing such a number of ships and seamen.” Let 
honest Peter Buckram, wiio has long without success 
been a searcher after hidden money, refieet on this, and 
be reclaimed from that unaccountable folly. Let him 
consider, that every stitch he takes when he is on his 
shop-board is picldng up a part of a grain of g(dd, that 
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will in a few days’ time ainotint to a pistole ; and let 
' . Faber 'tliink the sime of every smairuairiie^elnvosj or ' 

every stroke with his plane, Sut^ thoughts may make 
them indiistriDus, and, of consequence,, in time they may j 

be wealthy. But ho%y absurd is it to neglect a certain 
I profit for such a ridiculous whimsey- — ^to spend whole 

days at tlie George, in company with an idle pretender 
to astrology, contriving schemes to discover what was 
never liiddon, and foi'getful how carelessly business is 
managed at home in tlieir absence — *to leave their wives 
and a warm bed at midnight (no matter if it rain, hail, 
snow, or blow a hurricane, provided that be the critical 
hour), and fatigue themselves with the violent exercise 
of digging for wiiat they shall never find, and perhaps 
getting a cold that may cost their lives, or at least dis- 
ordering themselves so as to be fit for no business be- 
side for some time after.. Surely; this is nothing less 
-than the most egregious folly and madness. 

I shall conclude with the words of my discreet friend, 

Agrieola, , of Chester county, when he gave his son a 
good plantation “ My son,” ssiys he, “ 1 give thee 
now a valuable parcel of land ; 1 assure thee I have 
found a considerable quantity of gold by digging there ; 
thee mayst do the same; but tliee must carefully ob- 
serve this, never to dig more than plough deep.” 


y ON EARLY MARRIAGES. 

. i To John Alleyn, Esq* 

la ‘ ■ OiiAE’ -J ack,-— Y ou desii'e, you say, my impartial: 

thoughts on the subject of an early marriage, by way 
Ifj of answer to tlie numberless objections that have been 

Ij made by numerous persons to your, own. You may 

I remember, when you consulted » me on the occiision, 

1 tliat I thought. youth on both sides to be no objection. 

I indeed, from the ntarriages that have fallen under my 

I observation, I am rather inclined , to think that early 

I ones stand tiie best chance of happiness. The temper 
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ami Ijttos of the young are not yet become* so^sti^ 
and imcomplymg, as when more advanced in life — 
they form more easily to each other ; and hence many 
occasions of disgust ai-e removed^ And if youth has 
less of that prudence which is necessary to inanage a 
family, yet the parents and eider friends of young nmr- 
I'iecl persons are generally at hand to offer their ad* 
vice, which amply supplies that defect ; and, by early 
marriages, youth is sooner formed to regular and use- 
ful life 5 and possibly some of those accidents, or con- 
nections, that might have injured the constitution, 
or reputation, or both, are hereby happily prevented. 
Particular circumstances of particular persons may 
possibly sometimes make it prudent to delay entering 
into that state ; but in general, when nature has ren- 
dered our bodies fit for it, the presumption is in nature’s 
favour that she has not judged »iimiss in maldng us 
desire it. Late marriages are often attended, too, with 
this farther inconvenience, that there is not the same 
chance that the parents should live to see their offspring 
educated. Late children,” says the Spanish proverb, 
" are early orphans.” A melancholy reffection to those 
v/hose ease it may be I With us in America, marriages 
are generally in the morning of life ; our children are 
therefore educated and settled in the world by noon : 
and thus, our business being done, we have an after- 
noon and evening of cheerful leisure to ourselves, such 
as our friend at present enjoys. By these early mar- 
riages, we are blessed with more children ; and from 
the mode among us founded by nature, of every mother 
suckling and nursings her own child, more of them ai’e 
raised. Thence, the swift progress of population among 
us, unparalleled in Europe. In fine, I am "glad you 
are married, and congratulate you most cordially upon 
it. You are now in the way of becoming a useful cif i- 
zm I and you have escaped the unnatural state of celi- 
bacy for life — ^the fate of many here who never intended 
it, but who having too long postponed tlie change of 
their conditions, find at length that it is too late to 
think of it, and so live all tlieir lives in a situation that 
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greatly ksseas a mm% valoe. ’ Ati oM volume of a sot ' : 
of books beax'S not the %’'alue of its propoition to tbe 
What thhik you of the odd half of a piiir of scissors ? 
it can't well cut any thing — ^it miiy possibly seiwo to 
sci’ape a tx*encher. 

Pray make niy complimonts and best wislies accept- 
able to youi' bride, f am old and heavy, or I should 
ere this have presented them in person. I shall malie 
but small use of the old man's privilege, that of giving 
advice to younger friends. Treat your wife always 
with respect ; it will procure respect to you, not only 
from her but from all that observe it. Never use any 
slighting expression to her even in jest; for slights i« 
jest, after frequent bandyings, are apt to end, in angry 
earnest. Be studious in your profession, and you will 
bo learned. Bo industrious and frugal, and you will be 
rich. Be sober and temperate, and you will be healthy. 
Be in general virtuous, and you.-wll be happy. At 
least, you will, by such conduct, stand.the best chance 
for such consequences, I pj*ay God to, bless you botli I 
being ever your ahectionate friend, 

FjaANKXAK. v'l 

THE WAY TO WEALTH; 

A lyelimmary Address io the renmt/lvariia Almanack^ 
entitkd^ ^^Poor RkharPs Almanack^ for iJie yoar 1758 .” 

I HAVE heard, that nothing gives an author so great 
pleasure as to find his works respectfully quoted by 
other leaxmed authors. This pleasure f have seldom 
enjoyed ; for though I have been, if I jnay say it with« 
out vanity, an eminent author (of almanacks) annually 
now a full quarter of a century, my brother authors in 
the same way (for what reason I know not) have ever 
been very sparing in their applauses; and jio other 
author has taken the least notice of me,i. so that, did not- 
my writings produce me some sojdd pudding, the great 
deficiency of praise would have quite discouraged me. 

■' 'M -■./ 
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I concluded, at length, that the people were the best 
judges of my merit, for they buy my works ; and be- 
sides, in my rambles, where I am not personally known, 
1 have frequently heard one or other of my adage.s 
repeated, with As poor Richard says,” at the end on’t. 
This gave me some satisfaction, as it showed not only 
that my instructions were regarded, but discovered 
likewise some respect for my authority ; and I owui, 
that, to eneoui'age the practice of reinciiibering and 
repeating those wise sentences, 1 have sometimeai 
quoted myself with great gravity. 

Judge then how much 1 have been gratified by an 
incident %vhich 1 am going to relate to you. I stopped 
my horse lately where a great number of peoi>ie were 
collected at an auction of merchant’s goods. The hour 
of sale not being come, they wei’e conversing on the 
badness of the times ; and one^ of tlie company called 
to a plain, clean, old man, witli white locks, “ Pray, 
father Abraham, what think ye of the times? Won’t 
these heavy taxes quite ruin the country? How shall 
we be ever able to pay them ? What would you advise 
us to?” Father Abraham stood up, and replied — If 
you’d have my advice, I’ll give it to you in short ; ^ for 
a word to the wise is enough ; and many words won’t 
fill a bushel,’ as poor Kicliard says.” They joined in 
desirnng him to speak his mind ; and, gathering round 
him, he proceeded as follows : — * 

Friends” says he, and neighbours, the taxes are 
indeed very heavy ; and if those laid on by the govern- 
ment were the only ones we had to pay, we might more 
easily discliarge them ; but we. have many others, and 
much more grievous to some of us. We are taxed 
twice as much by our idleness, three times as much 
by our pride, and four times as much by our folly ; 
and from these taxes the commissioners cannot ease 
or deliver us, by allowing an abatement. However, 
let u(s hearken to good advice, and something may be 
done for us ; ^ Ood helps them that help themselves/ 
as poor Richard says in his almanack. 
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!t M'oiiid be thooglit a hard government that shonid 
tax. its people one-tenth part of their time, to be em- 
... ployod ia its service j but idleness taxes many of us 

I much more, if we reckon all tlmt is spent in absolute 

sloth, or doing of nothing, with that %vliich is spent in 
idle employments or amusements that amount to no- 
thing. Sloth, by bringing on diseases, absolutely shor- 
tens life. ‘ Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than labour 
wears, while the key often used is always bright,’ as 
poor Hichard says. ^ But dost thou love life ? then do 
not squander time, for that’s the stuff life is made of/ 
as poor Hichard says. How much more than is neces-* 
sary do we spend in sleep I forgetting that ‘ the sleep- 
ing fox catches no poultry, and that there will be sleep- 
ing enough in the grave,’ as poor Ricliard says. ‘If 
time be of all things the most precious, wasting time 
must be,’ as poor Richard says, ‘ the greatest prodi- 
gality;’ since, as he elsewhere tells us, ‘ Lost time is 
never found again ; and what we call time enough, 
always proves little enough.’ Let us then up and bo 
I doing, and doing to the purpose : so by diligence shall 

I we do more with less perplexity, ‘ Sloth makes all 

I tilings difficult, but industry all easy/ as poor Richard 

says ; and ‘ He that riseth late must trot all day, and 
shall scarce overtalce his business' at night ; while lazi- 
ness travels so slowly that poverty soon overtakes him/ 
as we read in poox* Richard; who adds, ‘Drive thy 
business, let not that drive thee / aiid ^ Early to bed^ 
and early to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy, and 

wise.’, , ' , ; 

I So what signifies wishing and hoping for better 

, - times? We may make these times better if we bestir 
ourselves. Industry needs not wish/ as poor Rich- 
ard says ; and ‘ Ho that lives upon hope will die fasting,’ 

‘ There are no gains without pains; then help hands, ‘ 
for i have no lands ; or if I have, they are smartly 
■ taxed/ and, as poor Rielnu’d likewise observes, ‘Ho 

that hath a trade hath an estate, and ho that hath a 
calling hath an office of profit and honour / but then 
the trade must be worked at, and the calling well fol- 
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lowed* or neitiber tbe estate nor tbe pfSce 'will enable 
us to pay our taxes. If we are industrious, we sliail 
Heyer starve j foi’, as pool’ Richard says, ‘ At the work- 
ing-man’s house hunger looks in, hut dares not enter.’ 
Nor will the bailiff or the constable enter; for * Indus- 
try pays debts, but despair iiicreaseth them,’ says poor 
Richard. What though you have found no treasure, 
nor any rich relation left you a legacy ; Diligence is 
the mother of good luck,’ as poor Richard says ; and 
‘ God gives all things to industry ; then plough deep 
while sluggards sleep, and you shall have corn to sell 
and to keep,’ says poor Dick. Work while it is called to- 
day, for you know not how much you may be hindered 
to-morrow ; whicli malses poor Richard say, ‘ One to- 
day is worth two to-morrows and fiirther, ‘ Have you 
somewhat to do to-raorrow, do it to-day.’ ‘ If you were 
a servant, would you not be ashamed that a good master 
should catch you idle! Are ypu then your own master, 
be asliamed to catch yourself idle,’ as poor Dick says. 
When there is so much to be done for yourself, your 
family, your country, and your gracious king, be up 
by peep of day ; * Let not the sun look down, and say, 
Inglorious here he lies V Handle your tools without 
mittens ; remember that ^ The eat in gloves catches no 
mice,’ as poor Richard says. It i.s true there is much 
to be done, and perliaps you are weak-handed ; . but 
stick to it steadily, and you will see great effects ; ftir , 
* Gontimial dropping wears away stones, and by diii- 
genco and patience the mouse ate into the cable; and 
light strokes fell great oaks,’ as poor Richard says in 
his almanack, tlie year I cannot just now remember. 

Methinlvs I hear sorae of you. say, ‘Must a man 
afford himself no leisure?’ I will tell thee, ray friend, 
what poor Riehar4 says — * Employ thy time well, if 
thou meanest to gain leisure ; and since thou art not 
sure of a minute, throw not away an hour.’ Leisure 
is time for doing something useful: this leisure the 
diligent man will obtain, but tlie lazy man never ; so 
that, as poor Richard says, ‘ A life of leisure and a life 
of laziness are two things.’ Do you imagine tliat sloth- 
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will affoi'dyon more comfort than labour! No; for^ 
as poor Richard says, “ Troubles spring from idleness, 
and grievous toils from needless, ease ; many without 
labour would live by their wits only, but they break 
for want of stock;’ whereas industry gives comfort, 
and jilenty, and respect. ‘ Fly pleasures, and they’ll 
follow you;’ "^The diligent spinner has a large shift;’ and 
^ No%y'€ have a sheep and a cow, evexy body, bids me 
good morrow f ail which is well said by poor Richard. 

But with our industry, we must likewise be steady, 
and settled, aiid careful, and oversee our owxr affairs 
with our own eyes, and not trust too much to others ; 
for, as poor Richard says, 

‘ I never saw an oft removed tree. 

Nor yet an oft removed family, 

That throve so well as those that settled be.* 

And again, ‘ Three removes are as bad as a fire and 
again, ‘ Keep thy shop, and thy shop will keep thee ; 
and again, ^ If you w^ould have your business done, go ; 
h' not, send.’ And again, , 

‘Ho that by the plougrh would thrive, 

Himself mast either hold or drive.* 

And again, ^The eye of a master will do more work 
than both his hands and again, ^ Want of care does 
U.S more djimage than want of knowledge f and again, 

* Not to oversee w'orkmen is to leave them your purse 
open.’ Trusting too much to other’s care is the ruin 
of many ; for, as the almanack sayss, ‘ In the affairs of 
the world, men are saved not by faith^ but by the want 
of it;’ but a man’s own care is. profitable; for, saith 
poor Dick, ‘ Learning is to the studious, and riciies to 
the careful, as well as power to the bold, and lieaven 
to the virtuous.* And farther, ^ If you would have a 
faithful servant, and oii,e that you like, serve yonrselX.’ 

And again, be adviseth to circuihspection and care, 
even in Bie smallest matters, because sometimes ‘ A , 
little neglect may breed great miscMef ;’ adding, ^For 
want of a nail the shoe was Jost ; Jfor want of a shoe the 
horse was lost ; and for want of a hoz^e the rider was 
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being o^rtaken and slain by tbe enemy, all for 
want of a little care about a horse-slioe nail. 

, So much for industry, my friends, and attention to 
one’s own business ; but to these we must add frugahty, 
if we would make our industry more certainly success- 
ful. A man may, if he knows not how to save as he 
gets, * Keep his nose all his life to the grindstone, and 
die not woi^tb a groat at last.’ ^ A fat kitchen makes a 
lean will,’ as poor Richard says ; and 
* Many estates are spout in the getting ; 

Since women for tea forsook spinning and knitting, 

And men for punch forsook hewing and splitting/ 

^ If you would be wealthy,’ says he, in another al- 
manaclc, think of saving as well as of getting : the In- 
dies have not made Spain rich, because her out-goes 
are greater than her in-comes.’ 

Aw^ay then with your expensive follies, and you will 
not have so much cause to complain of hard tixnes,, heavy- 
taxes, and chargeable families ; for, as poor Dick says, 

‘ Women and wine, game and deceit, 

IVIake the wealth small, and the want great/ 

And farther, 'What maintains one vice, would 
bring up two children,’ You may think, perhaps, that 
a little tea, or a little punch now and then, diet a little 
more costly, clothes a little finer, and a little entertain- 
ment now and then, can be no gx^eat matter j but re- 
meftiber what poor Richard says, ‘ Many a Httle makes 
a meikle and farther, ' Beware of little expenses ; a 
small leak will. sink a gi^eat ship;’ and again, 'Who 
dainties’ love, slmll beggars prove / and, moreover, 

' Fools make feasts, and wise men eat them.’ 

Here you are all got together at this sale of fineries 
and nicknacks. You call them ffoods; but if you do 
not take care, they will prove emls to some of you. Y ou 
expect tliey will be sold cheap, and perhaps they may 
for less than they cost : but if you have no occasion for 
them, they must be dear to you. Remember what 
pobr Richard says, ' Buy what thou hast no need of, 
and ere long thou shait sell thy necessaries.’ And 
sigain, 'At a great pennyworth pause a while,’ He 
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moans, that perhaps the cheapness is apparent only, 
and not real; or the bargain,, by. straitening thee in 
thy business, may do thee more harm than good. For 
in another place he says, ^ Many have been ruined by 
buying good pennyworths.^ Again, as poor Biehard 
says, ^ It is foolisli to lay out money in a purchase of 
repentance f and yet this folly is practised eve^ry day 
at auctions, for want of minding the ahnauack. * Wise 
nien,^ as poor Dick says, ‘ learn by others’ hanns, fools 
scarcely by their own ; but FeUsn qnem faciunt aliena 
perlcula cautumJ^ Many a one, for the sake of finery 
on the baclj, has gone with a hungry belly, and half 
starved his family: ^Siik and satins, scarlet and vel- 
vets/ as poor Richard says, ^ put out the kitchen 
fire.’ These are not the necessaries of life, they can 
scarcely be called the conveniences ; and yet only be- 
cause they look pretty, how many want to have them ! 
The iirtificial wants of mankind thus become more nu- 
merous than the natural ; and, as poor Dick says, ‘ For 
one poor person there are a hundred indigent.’ By 
these and other extravagances, the genteel are reduced 
to poverty, and forced to borrow of those wdioin they 
formerly despised, but who, through industry and fru- 
gality, have maintained their standing; in which case 
it appears plainly ^ A ploughman on his legs is higher 
than a geiitieman on his knees,’ as poor Richard says. 
Perhaps they have had a ^mali estate left them, which 
they knew not the getting of ; th% think, * i t ^ is day 
and will never be night that a little to be spent out of 
so much, is not worth minding : ^ A child and a fool/ as 
poor Richard says, ^imagine twenty ahxUmgs and twenty 
years can never be spent ; but always by talting out of 
the meahtub, and never putting in, sooxi comes to the 
bottom;’ then, as poor Dick stiys, When the well is 
dry, they know the worth of ‘watei’/ But this they 
might have known before, if they had taken his advice : 
^ If you would know the value of money, go and try to 
borx'ow some; for he that goes a-borrowing goes a-sor- 
rowing; and indeed, so does he that lends to ^weh 
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people/ when be goes to get it' again." .Poor Dick farther 
udvisesj and says# 

* Fond prMo of dress is snro a very curse : 

Ere fsuicy you consulfc, consult your purse.' 

And again, Pride is as loud a beggar as want, and m 
groat deal more saucy,’ When you have bought one 
line thing, you must buy ten more, that your appear- 
anee may be all of a piece : but poor Dick says, ^ It is 
easier to suppress the first desire, than to satisfy all that 
follow it.’ And it is as truly folly for the poor to ape 
the rich, as the frog to swell iu oi-der to equal the ox 
‘ Vessels largo may venture more, 
b:ut little boats should keep near shore.' 

’I’is, however, a folly soon punished ; for ^ Pride that 
dines on vanity, sups on contempt,’ as poor Richard 
says. And in another place, ‘ Pride breakfasted with 
plenty, dined with poverty, and supped wdth infamy.’ 
And, after all, of wnat use is this pride of appearance, 
for which so much is risked, so much is suffered ? It 
cannot promote health, or ease pain j it makes no in- 
crease of merit in the person; it creates envy; it hastens 
misfortunes, 

* Wliat is a butterfly ? at best 
lie's but a eatcipillar drest ; 

The gaudy fop’s his picture just ;* 

3is poor Richard says. 

But what madness must it be to run in debt for these 
superfluities I We are offered by the terms of this sale 
six months’ credit; and that perhaps has induced some 
of us' to attend it, Ijeeause we cannot spare the readv 
money, and hope now to be fine without it. But alri 
think what you do when you run in debt. You give 
to another power over your liberty. If you cannot 
pay at, the time, you will be ashamed to see your credi- 
tor : you will be in .fear when you speak to him ; you 
will make poor, pitiful, sneaking excuses, and by do- 

t rees come to lose your veracity, and sink into "base 
ownright lying; for, as poor Richard says, "^Tho second 
vice* is lying; the, first is running into debt’ And 
again, to the same - purpose, ^ Lying rides upon debt ’a 
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back;* whereas a,free-bom EngHstoan ought not to bo 
ashamed nor afraid to speak to any man Hviiig, But 
poverty often deprives a man of all spirit and virtue : 
* It is hard for an empty bag to stand upright/ as 
poor Richard truly says. What would yon think of 
that prince, or that government, who would issue an 
edict, forbidding you to dress like a gentleman or a 
gentlewoman, oil pain of iniprisonineiit or servitude I 
Would you not say, that you arc free, have a right to 
dress as you please, and that such an edict w^ould be a 
breacliof your privileges, and such a goveiminent tyran- 
nical f And yet you are about to put yourself under 
that tyranny, when you run in debt for such dress ! 
Your creditor has authority, at his pleasure, to deprive 
you of your liberty, by confining you in jail for life, or 
by selling you for a seiwaiit, if you should not be able 
to pay him. When you liave got your bargain, you 
may perhaps think little of payment; but. ^ Creditors^ 
poor Richard tells us, ^ have better memories than 
debtors / and in another place he says, ^ Creditors are 
a superstitious sect, great observers of set days and 
times.’ The day comes round before you are aware, 
and the demand is made before you are prepared to 
satisfy it. Or if you bear your debt in mind, the term 
which at first seemed so long, will, as it lessons, appear 
extremely sltort. Time will seem to have added wings 
to his heels as w'eil as his shoulders. ^ Those have a 
short lent,’ saith poor Richard, ^ who owe money to bo 
paid at Easter.’ Then since, as he says, ^ The borrower 
•is a slave to the lender, and the debtor to the ci'editor,’ 
disdain the chain, preserve your freedom, and main- 
tain your independency; be industrious and free; be 
frugal and free. At present, perhaps you may, think 
youi*selves in thriving circumstances, and that you can 
bear a little extravagance without injury; but 

* For age and want fiave while you may, 

No morning sun lasts a whole ' 


as poor Richard says. Gain may be temporaiy and 
uncertain ; but ever, while you Jive, Expense is constant 
and cei'tam : and It is easier to build two chimneys, 
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thau to koop one in fuel,’ as poor Rioliard say& So 
* Rather go to bed suppcriess than rise in debt* 

* Oet what yon can, and what you got hold, 

’Tis tho stones that will turn all your lead into gold," 

as poor Richard says. And when yon have got tiie 
philosopher’s stone, sure you will no longer complain 
of bad times, or the difficulty of paying taxes 1 

This doctrine, my friends, is reason and wdsdom ; but, 
after all, do not depend too much upon your own in- 
dustry, and frugality, and prudence, tlioogh excellent,, 
things ; for they may be blasted without the blessing 
of Heaven: and therefore ask that blessing humbly, 
and be not uncharitable to those tha<t at present seem 
to w'ant it, but comfort and help them. Remember 
Job suffered, and was afterwards prosperous. 

And now, to conclude, ‘ Experience keeps a dear 
school ; but fools will leaxm in no other, and scarce in 
that ; for it is true, w^e may give advice, but we cannot 
give conduct,^ #as poor Richard says. However, re- 
member this, ^ They that will not bo counselled, can- 
not be helped/ as poor Richard says; and farther, 
that ^ If you wall not hear reason, she will surely rap 
your knuckles.’* 

Thus the old gentleman ended his harajigue. The 
people heard it, and approved the doctrine, and imme- 
diately practised the contrary, just as if it had been a 
common sermon for the auction oj^ened, and they be- 
gan to buy extravagantly, notwithstanding all his cau- 
tions, and their own fear of taxes. I found the good 
man had thoroughly studied my almanaeivs, and digested 
alM had dropped on those topics dm'ing the course of 
twenty-five years. The frequent mention he made of 
me must have tired every one else ; but my vanity w’'as 
wonderfully delighted with it, though I was conscious 
that not a tenth part of the wisdom was my own which 
he ascribed to me, but rather the gleanings that I had 
made of the sense of all ages and nations. However, 

I resolved to be the better for tlie echo of it; and 
though ,1, had first determined to buy stuff for a new 
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coat, I went away, resolved- tO wear my old one a little 
longer. Header, if thou wilt do the same, thy proht 
•wilt be as great as mine, I am., as ever, thine to serve 
thee, Hichard Saunders. 


TO THE LATE DOCTOR MATHER OE BOSTON. 

Reveueno Sm,— "I received your kind letter, witli your 
excellent advice to the people of the United States, 
which r road with great pleasure, and hope it will be 
duly x*egardcd. Such %vritings, though they may be 
tightly passed over by many readers, yet, if they make 
a deep impression on one active mind in a hundred, 
the effects may be considerable. 

PeiTuit me to mention one little instance, w'hich, 
though it relates to myself,, will not be quite uninte- 
resting to you. When I was a boy, I met with a book 
entitled "Essays to do good/’ which I think was 
written by your father. It had been so little regarded 
by a fornaer possessor, that several leaves of it were 
torn out ; but the rehaainder gave me such a turn of 
thinking as to have an influence on .my conduct through 
life ; for .1 have always set a greater value on the cha- 
racter of a doer of good than any other kind of repu- 
tation; and if I have been, as you seem to think, a 
useful citizen, the public owes the advantage of it to 
that book. 

You mention , your being in your seventy-eighth 
year. I am. in my seventy-ninth. We are grown old 
together- It is now more than sixty years since I left 
.Boston ; but, I remember well both your father and 
grandfather, having heard them both in the pulpit, 
and seen them in their houses. The last time I saw 
your father was in the beginning of 1724, when I visited 
iiim after my first trip to Pennsylvania. He received 
me in his library, and on iny taking leave, showed me 
a shelter w'ay out of the house, through a naiTow 
passage, which was crossed by a beam over-head. We 
were still talking as I withdrew, he accompanying me 
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behind, and I turning parilj towards him, when he 
said hastily, "Stoop! stoop T' 1 did not understand 
him till I felt my head hit against the beam. He was 
a man who never missed any occasion of giving in- 
struction; and upon this he said to mo — " You are 
young, and have tlie %vorId before you; stoop as you 
go through it, and you will miss many hard thumps.” 
This advice, thus beat into my head, has frequently 
been of use to me ; and I often think of it when I see 
pride mortified, and misfortunes brought upon people 
by their carrying their heads too high. 

I long much to see again my native place ; and once 
hoped to lay my bones there. I left it in 17'2;k I 
visited it in 1733, 1743, 1753, 1763 ; and in 1773 I was 
in England. In 1774 I had sight of it, but could not 
enter, it being in possession of the enemy. I did hope 
to have been thei’e in 1783, but could not obtain my 
dismission from this employment here; and now I fear 
I shall never have that happiness. My best wishes, 
however, attend iny dear country — ^^esio perpetuaJ* 

It is now blessed with an excellent constitution — ^may 
it last for ever! 

This powerful monarchy continues its friendship for " 
the TJnited States. It is a friendship of the utmost 
importance to our security, and should be carefully 
cultivated. Britain has not yet well digested the loss 
of its dominion ,over us, and has still at times some 
flattering hopes of recovering it. Accidents may in- 
crease those hopes, and encourage dangerous attempts. 

A breach between us and France would infallibly bring 
tlie English again upon our backs ; and yet we have 
some wild beasts among our countrymen who are eii- 
deavouring to "weaken that connection. 

, Let us preserve our reputation by porforming our 
engagements— our credit by fulfilling our contracts — 
and our friends by gratitude and kindness, for w,e 
know not bow soon we may again have occasion for 
all of them. /V^itb great and sincere esteem, I have 
the honour to be, &c. B. b’lUNXLjtf. 

Pass^f May I2th^ 1784, 
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THE WHISTLE ; 

A TK0E STaRY — WRITTEN TO HIS NEPHEW. 

V^'iiKN I was a cliild, at seven years old, my friends on 
a holiday tilled my pockets with coppers. I went directly 
to a shop where they sold toys for children j and being 
eliaritied with the sound of a whisUe^ that I met by the 
way in the hands of another boy, I voluntarily offered 
him all my money for one. I then came home, and 
went whistling all over the house, much pleased with my 
whutle^ but disturbing all the family, l^ly brothers, 
and sisters, and cousins, understanding the bargain I 
had made, told me 1 had given four times as much for 
it as it was woHli. This put me in mind what good 
things I might have bought with the rest of the money; 
and they laughed at me so much for my folly that I 
eded with vexation, and the reflection gave me more 
chagrin than the whistle gave me pleasure. 

This, however, was afterwards of use to me, the im- 
pression continuing on my mind ; so that, often when 
i w'as tempted to buy some mmecessary thing, 1 said 
to myself, DonH give too much for the whistle; and so I 
saved my money. » 

As I grew up, came into the world, and observed the 
actions of men, I thought I met with many, very many, 
who gave too much for the whistle. 

When I saw any one too ambitious of coui’t favours — 
sacrificing his time in attendance on levdes, his repose, 
his, liberty, his virtue, and perhaps his friends, to attain 
it — 1 liavp said to myself, This man gives too much for hu 
whistle, ' ' _ 

When I saw another full of popularity, constantly 
employing himself in political bustles, neglecting bis 
<jwn affairs, and ruining them by that neglect ; He pays 
indeed^ says I, too much for his U'hhtle, 

If I knew a miser, who gave up every kind of com- 
fortable living, all tlie pleasure of doing good to others^ 
all the esteem of his fellow-eitizens, and the joys oi 
benevolent friendship, for the. sake of accumulating 
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wealth ; Foot man^ says I, yov(> do ind&ed j[>ay too muoh 
for your whistle. 

When I meet a man of pleasure, sacriHeirig every 
laudable improyenient of the mind, or of his fortune, 
to mere corporeal sensations ; hlwiaken man^ says I, 
you are p'rdvidmg pain for yourself instead of pleasure: 
you give too muck for your whistle. 

If I see one fond of fine clothes, fine fiumitnre, fine 
equipages, all above his foi’tune, for which be con- 
tracts debts, and ends his career in prison ; Alas! says 
I, he has paid dear^ very dear for his whistle. 

When I see a beautiful, sweet-tempered girl married 
to an ill-natured brute of a husband ; What a pity it i^E, 
says I, that she has paid so much for a whistle. 

In short, I conceived that great part of the miseries 
of mankind were brought upon them by the false esti- 
mates they had made of the value of things, and by 
their giving too much for their whistles. 


A PETITION 

TO THOSE WirO HAVE THE SUPERINXEN-DENCr OF EI>UCATI01?f,’ 

1 address myself to all the friends of youth, and con- 
jure them to direct their compassionate regards to my 
unhappy fate, in order to remove the prejudices of 
which I am the victim. There ai^e twin sisters of us ; 
and the two eyes of man do not more resemble, or are 
capable of being upon better terms with each other, 
than my sister and myself, we 2 *e it not for the partiality 
of our parents, who made the most injurious distinctions 
between us. From my infancy, I have been led to 
consider my sister as a being of a more elevated rank. 
I was suffered to grow up without tho least instruction, 
while notliing was spared in her education. She had 
masters to teach her writing, drawing, music, and other 
accomplishments ; but if, by chance, i touched a pencil, 
a p<m, or a needle, I was bitterly rebuked — and more 
than once 1 have been beaten for being awkwai’d, and 
wanting a graceful manner. It is true, my sister asso- 
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dated me with her tipon some occasions; hut she al- 
ways made a pomt of taking the lead, calling upon me 
only from necessity, oi' to figure by her side. 

But coneeit^e not. Sirs, that my complaiiits are insti- 
gated merely by vanity — No ; my uneasiness is occa- 
sioned by an object much more serious. It is the 
practice in our family, that the whole business of pro- 
viding for its subsistence falls upon my sister and 
myself. If any indisposition should attack my sister — 
and I mention it in confidence upon this occasion, that 
she is subject to the gout, the rheumatism, and cmmp, 
without making mention of other accidents — what would 
be the fate of our poor family? Must not the regret 
of our parents be excessive, at having placed so great 
a difference between sisters who are so perfectly eq; ual ? 
Alas ! we must perish from distress : for it would not 
be in my power even to scrawl a suppliant petition for 
relief, having been obliged to employ the hand of an- 
other in transcribing the request which I have now the 
honour to prefer to you. 

Condescend, Sirs, to make ray parents sensible of the 
injustice of an exclusive tenderness, and of the neces^ 
sity of distributing their car© and affection among all 
their children equally; I am, with a profound respect, 
Sirs, your most obedient servant, 



There are two sorts of people in the world, who, with 
equal degrees of health and wealth, and the other coin» 
forts of life, become,, the one bappy, and the other 
misembic., This arises very much from the different 
views ill which they consider things, persons, and 
events j and tlio effect of those different viewS’ upon 
their own minds. , , , ■ ’ 

In whatever situation men can be placed, they may 
find conveniences and inconvemences : in whatever 
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company, they may find persons and conversation mors 
or less pleasing: at whatever table, they may meet 
with meats and drmks of better and worse taste, dishes 
better and worse dressed : in whatever climate, they 
will find good and bad weather : under whatever govern- 
ment, they will find good and bad laws, and good and 
bad administration of those laws : in -whatever poem, 
or work of genius, they may see faults and beauties: 
in almost every face, and every person, they may dis- 
cover fine features and defects, good and bad qualities* 
Under these circumstances, the tw'o sorts of people 
above mentioned fix their attention; those who are 
disposed to be haj)py, on the conveniences of things, 
the pleasant parts of conversation, the well-dressed 
dishes, the goodness of the wines, the fine weather, 
&c», and enjoy all with cheerfulness. Those who 
are to be unhappy, think and speak only of the con- 
traries. Hence they are continually discontented 
themselves, and, by their remarks, sour the pleasures 
of society, offend personally many people, and make 
themselves every where disagreeable, if this turn of 
mind was founded in nature, such unhappy persons 
would be the more to be pitied. But as the disposi- 
tion to criticise, and to be disgusted, is, perhaps, taken 
up originally by imitation, and is, unawares, grown 
into a habit, which, though at present strong, Hiay 
nevertheless be cured, when those who have it are 
convinced of its bad effect on their felicity, I hope,, 
this little admonition may he of service to them, and • 
put them on changing a habit, which, thougli in the 
exercise it is chiefly an act of imagination, yet it has 
serious consequences in life, as it brings on real griefs 
and misfortunes. For as many are offended by, and 
nobody loves, this sort of people — ^no one show's them 
more than the most common civility and i'cspect, and 
scarcely that— <tnd this frequently puts them out of 
humour, and draws them into disputes and contentions. 
If they aim at obtaining some advantage in rank or 
fortune, nobody wishes them success, or will stir a step, 
or speak a word^ to favour their pretensions. If they 
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incur public ceiisure or disgi'ace^ no one will defend or 
excuse, and many join to aggravate their misconduct, 
and render them completely odious. , If these people 
will not change this bad habit, and condescend to be 
pleased with what is pleiising, without fretting tliem- 
selves or others about die contraries, it is good for 
others to avoid an acquaintance with them, which is 
always disagreeable, and sometimes very inconvenient, 
especially when one iiiids one’s self entangled in their 
quarrels. 

An old philosophical friend of mine was grown, from 
;:j experience, very cautious in this particular, and care* 

I fully avoided any intimacy with such people. , He had, 

?■ like other philosophers, a thermometer to show him 

V the heat of the w'eather, and a barometer to mark when 

it was likely to prove good or bad ; but there being no 
instrument invented to discover, at fii’st sightj this 
«n pleasing disposition in a person, he, for that pur* 
pose, made use of his legs ; one of which was remark- 
ably handsome, the other, by some accident, crooked 
and deformed. If a stranger, at first interview, re- 
garded his ugly leg more than his handsome one, he 
doubted him— rif he spoke of it, and took no notice of 
the handsome leg, that was suSxcient to determine my 
philosopher to have no farther acquaintance with him. 
jKvery body has not this tw'O-legged instrument ; but 
every , one, with a little attention, may observe signs of 
that cai’ping, fault-finding disposition, and take the 
same resolution of avoiding the acquaintance of those 
infected with it. I therefore advise those critical, 
querulous, discontented, unhappy people— if they wish 
to be respected and beloved by others, and happy in 
Uiemselves, they should leave off looking at the ngi^ leg* 
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’ . .'conve;iisA.tioN' of 'a company, of 

'EPHKMEEiE;- 

WITH THE SpiHKfRiUY OP ONE ADVANCED IN AGE. 

To Madame BrillianL 

You Gmy mTjeniber, ray dear fnend, tliat when we 
lately spent that happy day, in the delightful garden 
and sweet society of tlie Moulin Job/, 1 stopt a little in 
one of our walks, and staid some time behind the com- 
pany. We had been shown numberless skeletons of a 
kind of little fiy, called an ephemera, whose successive 
generations, we were told, w'cre bretl and expired witlj- 
iii the day. I happened to see a living company of 
them on a leaf, who appeared to be engaged in conver- 
sation. You know 1 understand all the inferior animal 
tongues ; my too great application to the study of them 
is the best excuse I can give for the little progress I 
have made in your chaining language. I listened 
through curiosity to the discourse of these little crea- 
tures, but as they, in their national vivacity, spoke three 
or four together, I could make but little of their con- 
versation. I found, however, by some broken expres- 
sions that I heard now and then, they were disputing 
warmly on the merit of two foreign musicians, one a 
cousm, the other a muscheto; in which dispute they 
spent their time, seeming as regardless of the shortness 
of their life as if they had been sure, of living a month. 
Happy people, thought I, you live certainly under a wise, 
just, and mild government, since you have no public 
grievances to complain of, nor any other subject of con- 
tention but tlie perfections or impeideetions of foreign 
music, I turned my head from them to an old grey- 
headed one, who was single on another leaf, and talking 
to himself. Being amused with his soliloquy, I put it 
down in writing, in hopes it will lilsewise amuse her to 
whom I am so much indebted for the most pleasing of 
all amusements— her delicious company and heavenly 
faatmony. 

It was/^ says he, ^ the opinion of learned philoso- 
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pliers of our race, who liTed' and flourished iong hefoie 
nij tiine, that this vast world, the Moulin Joiy^ could 
not itself subsist more than eighteen hours : and I think 
there was some foundation for that opinion ; since, by 
the apparent motion of the great luminary that gives ' 
light to all nature, and which in mj time has evidently 
declined considerably towards the ocean at the end of 
the earth, it must then finish its course, be extinguished 
in the waters that suiTound us, and leave the world 
in cold and darkness, necessarily producing universal 
death and destruction. I have lived seven of those 
hours ; a great age, being ^lo less than 4*20 minutes of 
time I How very few of us continue so long ! I have 
seen generations born, flourish, and expire. My pre- 
sent friends are the children and grandchildren of the 
friends of my youth, who are now, alas, no more ! .and 
I must soon follow them ; for, by the common course 
of nature, though still in liealth, I cannot expect to 
live above seven or eight minutes longer. What now 
avails all my toil and labour in amassing honey-dew on 
tills loaf, which I cannot live to enjoy I What the poli- 
tical struggles I have been engaged in, for the good of 
my compatriot inhabitants of &is bush, or my philoso- 
phical studies, for the benefit of our race in general : 
for in politics (what can laws do without morals 1) our. 
present race of epliemer^e will in a course of minutes 
become corrupt, like those of other and older bushes, 
and conse<juently as wretched ! And in philosophy 
, how small our progress I Alas 1 art is long, and life is 
short I My friends would comfort me with the idea of 
a name, they say, I shall leave behind me; and they 
teii me I have lived long enough to nature and to glory, 

• But what will fame be to an epheniera who no longer 
exists ? and what will become of all history in the 
eighteenth hour, when the world itself, even the wdiole 
Moulin Johj^ shall come to its end, and be buried In a 
universal ruin T ■ , . 

To me, after all my eager pursuits, no solid pleasures 
now remain, but tbe roneetion of a long life spent In 
meaning ivell, the sensible conversation of a few good 
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lady ephemera, ind noj and tlien a Mud smile and a 

tnne from the ever -amiable, BriUiant* , 

■ . B. Feai^klik^ 


morals of chess. 

Flaying at chess is the most ancient and universal 
jjame known among men; for its original is beyond the 
memory of history, and it Inns, for numberless ages, 
been the amusement of all the civilised nations cd Asia, 
the Persians, the Indians, and the Chinese. Europe 
has had it above a thousand years; the Spaniards have 
spread it over their part of America, and it begms to 
make its appearance in these States. It is so mteresfc- 
ino* in itself as not to need the view of gam to induce 
engaffingm it; and thence it is never played for money. 
Those, therefore, who have leisure for such diversions, 
cannot find one that is more innocent ; and the follow- 
ing piece-written with a view to correct (among a tew 
young friends) some little improprieties in the practice 
of it— shows at the same time that it may, in its effects 
on the mind, be not merely innocent but advantageous, 
to the vanquished as well as the victor:— 

The game of chess is not merely an idle amusement. 
Several very valuable qualities of the mind, useful m the 
coui-se of human life, are to be aequmed or strengthened 
by it, so as to become habits, ready on all occasions. 
For fife is a kind of chess, in which wehave points to gain, 
and competitors or adversaries to contend with, and m 
which there is a vast variety of good and ill ev^ents, 
‘ that are, in some degree, the effects of prudence or tiio 
want of it. By playing at chess then, we learn, 

h Foresight, which looks a IMe into futurity, in- 
siders the consequences th^ may attend an action ; 
’ for it is continually occurring to the player if I 
move this piece, what will be the advantage of my new 
BituationI What use can my adversary make oi it to 
annoy mel What other moves can I make to suppoi^t 
it, and to defend myself from his attacks 
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2, OirmmBpectlony which surveys the whole chess- 
board, or scene of action, the relations of the several 
pieces and situations, the daiigers they are respectively 
exposed to, the several possibilities of their aiding each 
oflier, the probabilities that the adversary may tale 
this or that more, and attack this or the other piece, 
aud what different means can be used to avoid his 
stroke, or tu,rii its consequences against him., 

3. Caution, not to make our moves too hastily. 
This habit is best acquired by observing strictly tlie 
laws of the game, such as — If you toueli a piece, you 
must move it somewhere ; if you set it down, you must 
let it stand and it is therefore best that these rules 
should be observed, as the game more becomes the 
image of human life, and particularly of war ; in 'which, 
if you have incautiously put yourself into a bad and 
dangerous position, yon cannot obtain your enemy’s 
leave to withdraw your troops, and place them more 
securely, but you must abide all the consequences of 
your I’ashness, 

And, lastly, we learn by chess the habit of not being 
dlseoiiraged hg present bad appearances m the state of 
our affairs, the habit of hoping for a favourable change, 
and that of persevering in the search of resom'oes. The 
game is so full of events, thex*e is such a variety of 
turns in it, the fortune of it is so subject to sudden 
vicissitudes, and one so frequently, after long contem- 
plation, discovers the means of . extricating one’s self 
from a supposed insurmountable di^ciilty, that one is 
encouraged to continue the contest to the last, in hope 
of victory by our own skill, or at least of givhjg a stale 
mate, by the negligence of our adversary. And who- 
ever considers — what in chess, he often sees instances 
of—that particular pieces of success are apt to produce 
presumption, and its consequent inattention, by which 
the loss- may be recovered, will learn not to be too 
much discouraged by the px*esent success of his advor- 
sazy, nor to despair of, final good fortune, upon evezy 
little check he receives in the puiTsuit of it. 

That wc may, therefore, be induced more frequently 
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to cliioose 'beBeficial amuseixiexitj in preference to 
others which are hot attended with the same advan- 
tii«res eveiw circtimstance which niaj increase the 
plexsU of it should be regarded; and every action 
h word that is unfair, disrespectful, or that in any way 
may give uneasiness, should be avoided, as contrary 
to the humediate intention of both the players, wlucii 
is to pass the time agreeably. v j. 

Therefore, first, If it is agreed to play according to 
the strict rules, then those rules are to, be exactly 
obsen-ed by both parties, and should not be i^isted 
on for one side, while deviated from by the other— 
for this is not equitable. x-, i 

Secondly, If it is agreed not^ to observe tlie rules 
exactly, but one party demands indulgences, he siiouid 
then be -as willing to allow them to the other. 

Thirdly, No false move should ever be made to ex- 
tricate yourself out of a difficulty, or to gain an advan- 
tao'e. There can he no pleasure in playing with a 
person once detected in such unfair practices. ^ 

Fourthly, If your advex-sary is long m playing, you 
ought not to hurry him, or to express any uneasiness 
at his delay.' You should not sing, nor whistle, nor 
look a-t your watch, nor take up a book to read, nor 
make a tapping with your feet on the floor, or with 
vour fingers ott the table, nor do any thing tliat may 
disturb his attention. For all these things displease ; 
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ttged 'with truth : sueh as, *' Tott understand the game 
better than I, but you ax'e a little inattentive j” ox', ^^You 
play too fast f or, You had the best of the game, but 
someth iiig happened to divert your thoughts, and that 
turoed it in ihy favour,” 

Seventhly, If you are a spectatoi' while othex^ play, 
observe the most perfect silence. Fox* if you give ad- 
vice, you offend both pai’ties ; him against whom you 
give it, because it may cause the loss of his game ji and 
Ihm in whose fsuTonv you give it, because, though it be 
good, and he follows it, he loses the pleasure he might 
liave liad, if you had peiunitted him to think until it had 
occurred to himself. Even after a move, or moves, you 
must not, by replacing the pieces, show how they might 
have been placed better ; for that displeases, and may 
occasion disputes and doubts about their true situation. 
Ail talking to the plaj^ei'S lessens or diverts their atten- 
tion, and it is thex’efox’e unpleasing- Nor should you 
give the least hint to either party, by any kind of noise 
or motion. If you do, you ax-e unworthy to be a spec- 
tator. If you have a mind to exei'ciso or show your 
j udgnient, do it in playing youi» own game, when you 
have an opportunity — not in mticisiug, or meddling 
with, or counselling the play of othei's. 

Lastly, If the game is not to be played rigorously, 
aecoi'ding to the rules above mentioned, then moderate 


your desire of victoiy over yoiir adversary, and be 
pleased with one over yourselL .Saxatch not eagerly at 
every advantage offered by his unskilfiihiess or inatten- 
tion, but point out to him kindly, that by such a move 
he places or leaves apiece in danger: and unsupported ; 
that by anothei* he will put Ms, king in a perilous situa- 
tion, &c. By this genei’ous civility {so opposite to the 
unfairness above forbidden) you may, indeed, happen 
to lose the game to your opponent, but you will win 
what is bettei’ — ^liis esteem, his i*espectj,and his hffectioii ; 
togethei' with the silent approbation and good-will of 
impartial spectators. 
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' . 'THE Am 'OF PROCURING PLEASANT 
DREAMS. ' 

IXSCEIBED TO MTSS * * BEING WRITTEN AT HER REQUEST. 

As a great part of our life is spent in sleep, during 
wliich we have sometimes pleasing and sometimes pain- 
ful di’eams, it becomes of some consequence to obtain 
the one kind, and avoid the other ; for whether real or 
imaginary, pain is pain, and pleasure is pleasure. If 
we can sleep without dreaming, it is well that painful 
dreams are avoided. If, while we sleep, we can have 
any pleasing dreams, it is, as the French say, tantgagnif 
so much added to the pleasure of life. 

To this end it is, in the first place, necessary to be 
careful in preserving health, by due exercise and great 
temperance; for in sickness the imagination is dis- 
turbed, and disagreeable, sometimes terrible, ideas are 
apt to present themselves. Exercise should precede 
meals, not immediately follow them : the first promotes, 
the latter, unless moderate, obstructs digestion. If 
after exei*cise we feed sparingly, the digestion will be 
easy and good, the body lightsome, the temper cheer- 
ful, and all the animal functions performed agreeably. 
Sleep, when it follows, will be natural and undisturbed : 
while indolence, with full feeding, occasions nightmares 
and horrors inexpressible — we fall from precipices, 
are assaulted by. wild beasts, murderers, and dernons, 
and ' experience every variety of distress. Obseiwe, 
howevex', that the quantities of food and exercise are 
relative things ; those who move mueh may, and indeed 
ought, to eat more : those who use little exex'cise, shouhl 
eat little. In geneial, mankind, since the iniprovenient 
of cookery, eat about twice as much as nature x‘equii’es. 
Suppex’s are not bad, if we have not dined ; but restless 
nights naturally follow hearty suppers, after full din- , 
nex's. Indeed, as there is a difi’erence in constitutions, 
some rest well after these meals ; it costs them only a 
frightful dream and an apoplexy, after which they 
sleep till doomsday. Nothing is inoi*e common in the 
newspapers than instances of people, who, after 
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eating a hearty supper, are found dead a-hed in the 
morning. 

Another means of preserving health, to be attended 
to, is the having a constant supply of fresh air in yoiu' 
hed-chamher. Xt has been a great mistake, the sleep- 
ing in rooms exactly closed, and in beds surrounded 
by, curtains. No outward air that may come into 
yon, is so unwholesome as the unchanged air, often 
. breathed, of a close chamber. As boiling water does 
not grow hotter by longer boiling, if the particles that 
receive greater heat can escape, so, living bodies do 
not putrify, if the particles, as fast as they become 
putrid, can be thrown off. Nature expels them by the 
pores of the skin and lungs, and in a free open air . 
they are carried off ; but in a close room we j:*eceive 
them again and again, though they become more and 
mox'e corrupt. A number of persons ci'owded into a 
small room thus spoil the air in a few minutes, and 
even render it mortal, as in the Black Hole at Calcutta. 
A single person is said only to spoil a gallon of air pex" 
minute, and therefore requires a longer time to spoil a 
chamberful ; but it is done, however, in px'opoilioii, 
and many putrid disoi’dei's have hence their oi'igin. It 
is recorded of Methusalem, who, being the longest liver, 
may be supposed to have best preserved his health, 
that he slept always in the open air j for when he had 
lived five hundi'ed years, an angel said to him, Arise, 
Methusalem, and build thee an house, for thou shalt 
live yet five hundred years longei*.” But Methusalem 
answered and said, If I am to live hut five hundred 
years longer, it is not worth while to build me an 
hoiise— I will sleep in the open air as I have been used 
to do.’*^ Physicians, after having for ages contended 
tliat the sick should not be indulged with frosh air, 
have at length discovered that ii may do them good* 
It is therefore to he hoped, that they may in time dis- 
cover likewise that it is not hui*tful to those wiio are 
in health ; and thsit we may then be cured of the, aeVo- 
phobia that at present distresses weak minds, and.nxakes 
them choose to be stifled and poisoned, rather than 
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leave open' tlje, win’dow of a bed-chamber^ or put down 
the glass of a coach. 

Confined air, when saturated with perspirable mat- 
ter/ will not receive more ; iind that matter lunst re- 
main in our bodies, and occasion diseases t but it gives 
some previous notice of its being about to be hurtful, 
by producing certain uneasiness, slight indeed at first, 
such as with regax'd to the lungs a ti’ifimg sensation, 
and to the pores of the skin a kind of restlessness which 
is difficult to describe ; and few that feel it know the 
cause of it. But vre may recollect, that sometimes, on 
waking in the night, w^e iiave, if wairmly covered, found 
it difficult to get to sleep again. W e tium often, without 
finding repose in any position. This fidgettiness — to use 
a vulgar expression for want of a better — is occasioned 
wholly by an uneasiness in the skin, owing to the i*c- 
tention of the perspirable matter*-— the bed-clothes hav- 
ing received their quantity, and, being saturated, re- 
fusing to take any more, -To became sensible of this; 
by an experiment, let a person keep his position in 
the bed, but throw off the bed-clothes, and suffer fresh 
air to approach the part uncovered of his body: ho 
will then feel that part suddenly refreshed; for the 
air will immediately relieve the skin, by reeehdng, 
licking up, and carrj^f ng off, the load of perspirable 
matter that incommoded it. For every portion of cool 
air that approaches the warm skin, in receiving its 
part of that vapour, receives therewith a degree of 
heat that rarefies and renders it lighter, when it will 
be pushed away with its burden by cooler, and there- 
fore heavier, fresh air, which for a moment sxspplies’ 
its place, and tlien, being likewise changed and wanned, 
gives way to a succeeding quantity. This is the order 
of nature, to prevent animals being infected by their 
own perspiration. He will now be sensible of the dif- 
ference between the part exposed to the air, and that 

tyhat physicians call the perspirable matter, is that v-apour 
wMcli jnisscs off. from' our bodies, from the lungs, atKl 
the pores of the' skin. The quantityof tins is said to be ilvc- 
aigh tbs of whafc w© cat. 
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wiiicli, remaittiiig sunk in the bed, denies tbe ah* ae- 
cess ; for this part now. manifests its ntheaslrips mox*o 
distinctlj b)?' the comparison, 'and the seat of tlio un- 
easiness is more plainly pei'ceived than when the whole 
surface of the body was affected by it. 

Here then is one great and general cause of nn- 
pleasing dreams — foi* when the body is uneasy, the 
mind will be disturbed by it, and disagreeable ideas of 
various kinds will, in sleep, be the natural conse- 
q^uenees. The remedies, pz’eventive and curative, 
follow: — 

1. By eating moderately, as before advised for 
health’s sake, leas perapii*able matter is produced in a 
given tune; hence the bed-elothes receive it longer 
before they are saturated, and we may therefore sleep 
longer before we are made uneasy by their refusing 
to receive any more. 

2. By using thinner and more porous bed-clothes, v 
which will suffer the perspirable matter more easily 
to pass through them, we are less incommoded, such 
being longer tolerable. 

3. V/hen you are awakened by this uneasiness, and 
find you earmot easily sleep again, get out of bed, beat 
up and turn your pillow, shake the bed-clothes well, 
witli at least twenty shakes, then throw the bed 
and leave it to cool ; in the meanwhile, eontiuuing un~ ^ 
drest, walk about your chamber till your skiu has had 
time to discharge its load, wdiich it will do sooner as 
the air may be drier and colder. When you begin to 
'fee! the cold air unpleasant, then return to your bed, 
and you will soon fall asleep, and your sleep will be 
sweet and pleasant — all the seetres presented to your 
fancy will bo of the pleasing land. I am often as 
agreeably entertained with them, as by the scenery of 
an ojjera. If you happen to be too indolent to get out 
of bed, you may^ instead of it, lift up your betl-ciothes 
with one arm and leg, so as to draw in a good deal of 
fresh air, and by lotting them fall, force it .out again ; 
this repeated twenty times, will so clear them of the 
pez’-spii’abie matter they have imbibed, as to perznit 
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your sleopisg well for soiae time afterwards, But this 
latter method is not equal to the former. 

Those who do not love trouble, and can afford to 
have two beds, will find great Inxurj in rising, ^yllen 
' they wake in a hot bed, and going into the cool one. 
Such shifting of beds would also be of great service to 
persons ill of a fever, as it refreshes, and frequently 
procures sleep. A very large bed, that will admit a 
removal so distant from the first situation as to be 
cool and sweet, may in a degree answer the same end. 

One or two observations more , will conclude this 
little piece. Cai’e must be taken when you He down, 
to dispose your pillow so as to suit your manner of 
placing your head, and to be perfectly easy ; then place 
your limbs so as not to bear inconveniently hard upon 
one another — as, for instance, the joints of your ancles 
— for though a bad position may at first give but little 
pain, and be hardly noticed, yet a continuance will 
render it less tolerable, and the uneasiness may come 
on you while you are asleep, and disturb your imagi- 
nation. 

These are the imles of the art. But though, they 
will generally prove effectual in producing the end in- 
tended, there is a case in which the most punctual 
observance of them will bo totally fruitless. I need 
not mention the case to you, my dear friend ; but my 
account of the art would be imperieet without it. The 
case is, when the person who desix'es to have the plea- 
sant dreams has not taken , eax»e to preserve, what is 
necessary above all things — a good conscxence. 


ADVICE TO A YOUNG TRADESMAN. 

WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1748 . 

To Friend, A, B, 

As you have desired it of me, I wunto tlie following 
hints, which have been of service to me, and may, if 
observed, be so to you : — 

Remember that ftrne is money. He that can earn 
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te-ti sinlimgs a-day by bis* labour, ■ and goes abroad, or 
sits idle one-half of that day,, tliongh he spends but 
sixpence during his diversion or idleness, ought not to 
reckon that the only expense ; he has really spent, ole 
a*atlier,,thrown away, five^ shillings besides. ^ , « 
Remember that is money. If a man lets his 

money He in my hands after it is due, he gtvies me the 
interest, or so much as I can make of it during that 
time. This amounts to a considerable sum where a 
man has good and large credit, and makes good use 
of it. 

Remember that money is of a prolific generating 
nature. Money can beget money, and its offspring can 
beget more, and so on. Five shillings tuirncd is six ; 
turned again it is seven and threepence: and so^ on till 
it becomes a hundred pounds. The moi’e there is of it, 
the more it produces every turning, so that the profits 
rise quicker and quicker. He that kills a breeding 
sow, destroys all her offspring to the thousand genera- 
tion. He that murders a crown, destroys all that it 
might have produced, even scores of pounds. 

Remember' that six pounds a-year is but a groat a- 
day. For this little sum (which may be daily wasted 
either in time or expense, unperceived) a man of credit 
may, on his own security, haife the constant possession 
and use of a hundred pounds. So much in stock, 
briskly turned by an industrious imin, produces grout 
advantage, 

, Remember this saying— The good paymaster is 
lord of another man’s purse.^’ He that is , known to 
pay punctually and exactly to the time he promises, may 
at any time, and on any occasion, raise all the money 
his friends can spare. This is sometimes of great use. 

After industry and frugality, nothing contributes more 
to the raising of a young man in the world' than punc- 
tuality and justice in all his dealings: therefore never 
keep borrowed money an hour beyond the time you 
promised, lest a disappointment shut up your friend’s 
purse for ever. 

Tlie most trifling actions that affect a man’s credit 
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- are to be regarded. Tiie sound of your liammer at five 
in the morning, or nine at night, heard a creditor, 
nnikes him easy six months longer; but if he sees yon 
a billiard table, or hears your voice at a tavern, 
when you should be at work, he sends for his money 
the next day ; demands it before he can receive it in a 
lump. 

It shows, besides, that yon are mindful of what you 
owe ; it makes you appear a careful as well as an ho- 
nest man, and that still Increases your credit. 

Beware of thinking all your own that you possess, 
and of living accordingly. It is a mistake that many 

t eople who have credit fall into. To prevent this, 
eep an exact account, for some time, both of your ex- 
penses and your income. If you take the pains at hrst 
to mention particulars, it will have this good effect; 
you will discover how wonderfully small trifling ex- 
penses mount up to large sums, and will discern what 
might have been, and may for the future be saved, 
without occasioning any great inconvenience. 

In short, the way to wealth, if you desire, it, is as 
plain as the way to market. It depends chiefly on two 
words, indiistnj and frugality; that is, waste neither 
time nor moneyy but make the best use of both. With- 
out industry and frugaFity nothing will do, and with 
them every thing, lie that gets all he can honestly, 
and saves all he gets (necessary expenses excepted), 
will certainly become rick — ^if that Being who governs 
the world, to whom all should look for a blessing on 
their honest endeavours, doth not in liiS’ wise provi- 
dence otherwise determine. An Oed Tiubi^sman. 


NECESSARY HINTS TO THOSE THAT WOULD 
, ; BE RICH. 

.wamjESN m the tear 1T6X 

The use of money is all the advantage there is in hav- 
ing money. 

For six pounds a-year you may have the use of one 
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iuindrod pounds^ provided you are a man of known 
prudence and honesty. ' 

He that spends a groat a-day idly^ spends idly abo^-e. 
six pounds a-year, wliicli is the price for the use of one 
hundred pounds. 

He that wastes idly a groat’s worth of his time per 
dayj one day with another^ wastes, the priTiIege of using 
one hundred pounds each day; 

He that idly loses five shillings worth of time, loses 
five shillings, and might as prudently throw five shil- 
lings into the sea. 

He that loses five shillings, not only loses that sum, 
but all the advantages that might be made by turning 
it in dealing ; which, by the time .that a young man be- 
comes old, will amount to a considerable sum of money. 

Again: he that sells upon credit, asks a price for 
what he sells equivalent to the principal and intei'cst 
of his money for: the time he is to be kept out of it; 
therefore, he that buys upon credit, pays interest for 
what he buys ; and he that pays ready money, might 
let that money out to. use; so that he that possesses 
any thing be has bought, pays interest for the use of it. 

Yet in buying goods, it is best to pay ready money, 
because, he that sells upon credit^ ‘expects to lose fi^e 
per cent. ..by bad debts ; therefore he charges, on all 
he sells upon credit, an advance that siiall make up 
that deficiency. 

Those who pay for what they buy upon credit, pay 
their share of this advance. 

He that pays ready money escapes, or may escape, 
that charge. 

A penny saved is twopence cleat ; 

A pin a-day 's a groat a-yeat. 


.THE WAY TO MAKE- MOJTEY TLBNTY IK 
EYEEY MAN^SHOeKET.: ■ 

Ar this time, when the genera! Complaint is that 
money is scarce,” it will be an act of kindness to in- 
foim the moneyless how they may reinforce their pockets. 
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1 will acquaint them wifch the true secret of money- 
cutching— the oertam way to fill empty purses—aua 
how to keep, them always full. Two simple rules, 'well 
observed, will do the business. 

First, Let honesty and industry be thy constant com- 
panions; and, 

Second, Spend one penny less than thy clear gains. 

Then shall thy hide-bo\ind pocket soon begin to tlirive, 
and shall never again ci*y with the empty belly-ache : 
neither will creditors insult thee, nor want oppress, nor 
hunger bite, nor nakedness freeze thee. The whole 
hemisphere will shine brighter, and pleasure spring up 
in every comer of thy heart. Now, therefore, embrace 
these rules, and be happy. Banish the bleak winds of 
sorrow from thy mind, and live independent. Then 
shalt thou be a man, and not hide thy face at the ap- 
proach of the rich, nor suffer the pain of feeling little 
when the sons of fortune walk at thy right hand ; for 
independency, whether with little or much, is good for- 
tune, and placeth thee on even ground with the proudest 
of the golden fleece. Oh, then, be wise, and let in- 
dustry walk with thee in the moiming, and attend thee 
until. thou readiest the evening hour for rest! Let 
honesty be as the breath of thy soul, and never fox'get 
to have a penny, when all thy expenses are enumerated 
and paid ; then shalt thou reach the point of happiness, 
and independence shall be thy shield and buckler, thy 
helmet and crown ; then shall thy soul walk upright, 
nor stoop to the silken wretch because he hath riches, 
nor pocket an abuse because the hand which ofl'ers it 
Real’s a ring set with diamonds 1 


AN ECONOMICAL PEOJECT, 

A translation of tliis Letter appeared in one of the daily papers 
of Paris, about the year 1784, The following is the original piece, 
with some additions and corrections made by the author 

To the Authors of the Journal. 

Hessietjks — You often entertain us with accounts of 
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mw discoveries. Permit me to comttiunicate to.fhe 
public, through your paper, one that has lately been 
made by myself, and which I conceive may be of great 
utility. 

1 was the otlier evening in a gi'and company, w'here 
the new lamp of Messrs Q,uinq[uet and Lange was intro- 
<iuced, and mndi admired for its splendour ; but a gene- 
x'al ina airy was made, wdiether the oil it consumed was 
not in proportion to the light it afforded, in which case 
there would be no saving in the use of it. No one pre- 
sent could satisfy us on that point, which all agreed 
ought to be known, it being a very desirable thing to 
lessen, if possible, the expense of lighting our apart- 
ments, when every other aidicle of family expense was 
so much augmented. 

I was pleased to see this general concern for eco- 
nomy, for 1 love economy exceedingly. 

I went homo, and to bed, three or four hoxirs after 
midnight, with my head full of the subject. An acci- 
. dental sudden noise waked me about six in the morning, 
when I was surpx*ised to find my room filled with light, 
and I imagined at first, that a number of those lamps 
had been brought into it ; but rubbing my eyes, I per- 
ceived that the light came in at the windows. I got up, 
and looked out to see what might, be the occasion of it, 
when I saw the sun just rising above, the horizon, from 
whence he poured his rays plentifaliy into my chamber 
— mj domestic having negligently omitted the preced- 
ing evening to close the shutters. 

I looked at my watch, which goes very well, and 
found that it was about six o’clock; and still thinkii^;,. 


found that it was about six o’clock; and still thinki:^;,, 
it , something extraordinary that the ,siin should f 
so early, I looked into the almanack, where I found 
ii; to be the hour given for his rismg on that day. I 
looked forward too, and found he was ^ rise still earlier 
every day till towards the end of June ; and that at no 
; time in the year he retxirded rising so long as till 
eight o’clock. Your readers, who with me have never 
seen any signs of .sunshine before noon, and seldom 
regard the astronomical part of the almanack, will be 
Q 
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as mucli astonished as I was when they hear of his 
rising so early ; and especially when I assure them, 
that he gives light m soon as he rises. I am eonYinced 
of this : I am certain of my fact. One cannot he more 
certain of any fact ; I saw it with my own eyes. And 
haying repeated this observation the three following 
mornings, I found always precisely the same result. 

Yet it so happens, that when I speak of this discovery 
to others, I can easily perceive by their countenances, 
though they forbear expressing it in words, that they 
do not quite believe me. One, indeed, who is a learned 
natural philosopher, has assured me, that I must cer- 
tainly be mistaken as to the circumstance of the light 
coming into my room ; for it being well kno’wn, as he 
says, that there could be no light abroad at that hour, 
it follows that none could enter from without; and that 
of consequence, my windows being accidentally left 
open, instead of letting in the light, had only served to 
let out the darkness : and lie used many ingenious argu- 
ments to show me how I might, by that means, have 
been deceived. I own that he puzzled me a little, but 
he did not satisfyme: and the subsequent obsexwations 
I made as above mentioned, confixmed me in my fii'st 
opinion. 

This event has given rise, in my mind, to several 
serious and impox'tant reiiections. I considered tliat, 
if I had not been awakened so early in the moiming, 1 
should have slept six hours longer by the light of the 
sun, and in exchange have lived six hours the following 
night by candle-light ; and the latter being a much 
moi'e expensive light than the former, my love of eco- 
nomy induced me to muster up what little arithmetic I 
was inaster of, and to make some calculations, 'which I 
shall give you, after observixig that utility is, in my 
opinion, the test of value in matters of invention, and 
tliat a discovery which can be applied to no use. ox* is 
not good for something, is good for nothing. 

I took for the basis of my calculation the supposition 
tliat there are 100,000 families in Paris, and that these 
families consume in the night half a pound of bougies. 
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OT candles, per Iiour. I tkink tkis is a moderate allow- 
aiice, taking one family with another j for though I be- 
lieve some consume less^ I know that many consume a 
^rrcat deal more* Then, estimathig. seven hours per 
day as the medium quantity between the time of the 
sun’s rising and ours — he rising dm*ing the six follow- 
ing months from six to eight hour's before noon^ and 
there being seven hours of course per night in which, 
we burn candles — the account will stand thus : — 

In the six months between the 20th of March and the 


20th of September, there are nights * 183 

Hours of each night in which we burn 
candles . . , , * . , 7 

Multiplication gives for the total number 
of hours . . . * - • 1/281 

These *1281 hours multiplied by 100,000, 


the number of inhabitants given, • 128,100,000 

One hundred and twenty-eight millions 
and one hundred thousand hours spent 
at Paris by candle-light, w>-hich at half 
a pound of wax and tallow per hour, 
gives the w'eight of , . . 64,050,000 

Sixty-four millions and fifty thousand of 
pounds, which, estimating the whole at 
the medium price of thirty sols tlie 
pound, makes the sum of ninety-six 
millions and seventydive thousand livres 
touriiois ... . . 96,075,000 

An. immense sum that the city of Paris might save 
every yeai.*, by the economy of using sunshine instead 
of candles;! , 

If it Should be said, that people are apt, to be ob- 
stinately attached to , old customs, and that it will be 
difficult to induce them to rise before noon, conse- 
quently my discovery can be of little use, I answer, 
Nii desperandunu 1 believe all who have common 
sense, as soon as they have learnt from this paper 
tliat it is day-light when the sun rises, will coiitriV'e ts 
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rise with him ;. and, to ■compel the rest, J would pro 
pose the following regulations : — 

First, Lot a tax he laid of a louis per window, on 
every window that is provided with shutters to keep 
out the light of the sun. 

Second, Let the same salutary operation of police 
foe made, use of to prevent our burning candles, that 
inclined us last winter to foe more economical in burn- 
ing W’ood 5 that is, let guards be placed in the shops of 
the wax and tallow chandlers, and no family he per- 
mitted to be supplied with more than one pound of 
candles p)er week. 

Third, Let gxiards also be posted to stop all the 
coaches, &e. that would pass the streets after sunset, 
except those of physicians, surgeons, and midwives. 

Fourth, Every morning, as soon as the sun rises,, let 
all the bells in every chux'ch be set a-ringing j and If 
that is not sufficient, let cannon be fired in every street, 
to wake the sluggards effectually, and make them open 
their eyes to see their true interest. 

All the difficulty will be in the first two or three 
days, after ’which the reformation xvill be as natural 
and easy as the px^esent irregularity ; for ce n^est gue le 
premier pas qui cmte. Oblige a man to rise at four in 
the moi'ning, and it is more than pi’obable he shall go 
willingly to bed at eight in the evening; and, having 
had eight hours’ sleep, he ■will rise xnoi*e willingly at 
four the following mox-ning. But this sum of ninety- 
six miiiions and seventy-five thousand livres, is not the 
whole of what may be saved by my economical project. 
You may observe, that I have calculated upon only one 
half of the year, and much may be ^ved in tlie othei*, 
though the days are shorter. Besides, the immense 
stock of wax and tallow left unconsumed during the 
summer, will probably mal?e candles much cheaper fox' 
the ensuing winter, and continue cheaper as long as 
the proposed refonxiation shall foe snppox'ted. 

For the great benefit of this discovery, thus freely 
communicated tod besto’wed by me on the public, I 
demarid neither place, pension, exclusive privilege, nor 
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anj other reward whatever. I expect only to have 
the honoui* of it. And yet I knoiy there are little en- 
vious minds who will, as usual, deny nie tliis, and say 
that niy invention was known to the ancients. .and per- 
haps they may bring passages out of the old books in 
proof of it. I \viH not dispute with these people that 
the ancients knew not the sun would rise at certain 
hours ; they possibly had, as we have, almanacks that 
precHcted it : but it does not follow from thence, that 
they knew he gam light as sootv as he rose. This is 
what I claim as my discovery. If the ancients knew 
it, it must have been long since forgotten, foi' it cei-- 
tainly was unknown to the moderns, at least to tlio 
Parisians ; which to prove, I need but use one plain 
simple argument. They are as well instructed, judi- 
cious, and prudent a people as exist any where in the 
world, all professing, like myself, to he lovers of eco- 
nomy ; and from the many heavy taxes req[uired from 
them by the necessities of the state, have surely reason 
to be economical. I say, it is impossible that* so sen- 
sible a people, under such circumstances, should have; 
lived so long by the smoky, unwholesome, and enor- 
mously expensive light of candles,, if they had really 
known that they might have had as much pure light of 
the sun for nothing. I am, i&e. . Ais Auon.ve. 


SKETCH OF AN ENGLISH SCHOOL. 

Foa xm*: consider^ition op xhe trustees of tke 

PillLADELPHlA ACADEatY, 

It is expected, that every scholar to be admitted into 
this school be at least able to pronounce and divide the 
syliahies in reading, and to wunte.a legible Imiid. None 
to be received that are under years, of age, 
dfiRST, on Lowest CiLAss,~”Let' the' 0iret class learn 
the English grammar rules, and, at the same time, let 
particular care be taken to impi^ove them in ortho- 
graphy. Perhaps tlie latter is ,'best done by pairing 
the scholars — ^'two of those nearest etj^ual in their spelh 
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ing to he put together. Let these strive for victory— 
each propounding ten words every day to the other to 
be spelled.- He that speils truly most of tlio otijer’s 
Is victor for tlmt day-— he that is victor most 
days in a month to obtain a prizcj a pretty neat book 
of some' kind, nsefiil in their future studies. This 
method fixes tlie attention of eliildrcn extremely to the 
orthography of words, and makes them good spoilers 
very early. It is n shame for a man to be so ignorant 
of this little art, in his own language, as to be pei’pe» 
tually confounding words of like sound, and different 
significations — ^the consciousness of which defect makes 
some men, otherwise of good learning and understand- 
ing, averse to writing even a common letter. 

Let the pieces read by the scholars in this class bo 
short— such as Croxal’s fables, and little stories. In 
giving the lesson, let it be read to. them ; let the mean- 
ing of the difficult words in it be explained to them j 
and let them con it over by themselves before they are 
called to read to the master or usher*, who is to take 
particular care that they do not i*ead too fast, and that 
they duly observ’^e the stops and pauses, A vocabulary 
of the nitost usual difiicult words might be'^cTt-med for 
their use, with explanations j and they might daily get 
a few of these words and explanations by heart, which 
would a little exercise their memories | or at least they 
might wi'ite a number of them in a small bo k for that 
purpose, which would help to fix the meaning of those 
words in their minds, and at the same time furnish 
every one with a Utile dictionary for J>is fiiture use. 

This Second Class — To be taupht reading with at- 
tention, and with proper modulations of the voice, ac- 
cording to the sentiment and the subject. 

Some short pieces, not exceeding the Icnglli of a 
Spectator, to be given this class for lessons ; and some 
of the easier Spectators would be very suitable for the 
purpose. These lessons might be given every night as 
tasks — ^the schoh^rs to study them against the morning. 
Lei it then be required of them to give an account, 
first, of the.pai’ts 'of speech, and construction of one or 
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two seufcences. ITkis will oliligO tliem to recur fre- 
queutly to their grammEr^ and fix its piducipal rules 
in their memory. Next, of the intention of the writer, 
or the scope of the piece, the meaning of each sentence, 
and of every uncommon ^¥ord. This %vouM early, ac- 
quaint them with the meaning and force of words, and 
give them that most necessary habit of I'eading with 
attention. 

, The master then to read the piece wdth the proper 
modulations of voice, due emphasis, and suitable action, ^ ^ 

where action is required, and put the youth on imitat- 
ing his manner. 

Where the author has used an expression not the 
best, let it be pointed out, and let his beauties be par- 
ticularly remarked to the 'youth. 

Let the lessons for reading be varied, that tlie youth 
may be made acquainted with good slyles of all kinds 
in prose and verse, and the proper manner of reading 
each land — sonqetiincs a weii-told story, a ^iece of a ^ 
sermon, a general’s speech to . his soldiers, a speech 
a tragedy, some part of a comedy, an ode, a satire, a 
letter, blank verse, Hiidibrastic, heroic, &c. But let ^ 
such lessons be .chosen for reading as contain some^^ 
useful instruction, whereby tlie nnderstandingor 
of the youth may at the same time be improved. 

It . is required that they should first study and un- 
derstand the lessons, before they are put upon reading 
them propeidy ; to which end each .boy should have an 
Knglish dictionary, to help liiin over difiieulties. When 
our boys read English to us, we are apt to imagine 
they understand what they read, because we do, and 
because it is their mother tongue j bxit they often read 
as parrots speak, knowing little or nothing of the 
meaimig* And it is impossible a reader should give 
the due, modulation to his voice, and pronounce pro- 
. perly, unless his understanding goes before his tongue, 

i and makes him master of the santimeht. Accustoming 

boys to read aloud what they do not first understand, 
is tlm cause of those even set tones so common among 
riders, which, when they have -once got a habit of ' ' : 
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using, tikey find 'SO difficult to correct ; l>y whicii means, 
iimong fifty readers we scarcely find a good one. For 
want of good reading, pieces published with a view to 
influence the minds of men, for their own or the public 
benefit, lose half their force. Were thei^e but one good 
reader in a neighbourhood, a public oi*ator might be 
. heard throughout a nation with the same advantages, 
and have the same eficct upon his audience, as if they 
stood within the reach of Iiis voice, ^ 

The Tniiin Class — To be taugdit speaking pi'operly 
and gracefully ; which is near akin to good reading, and 
naturally follows it in the studies of youth. Let tlie 
scholars of this class begin with learning the elements 
of rhetoric from some short system, so as to be able to 
give an account of the most* useful tX‘opes and figures. 
Let all their bad habits of speaking, all offences against 
good grammax*, all corrupt or foreign accents, and all 
improper phrases, be pointed out to them. Short 
speeches from the Roman or other histoiy, or from the 
parliamdtitary debates, might be got by heart, and de- 
livered with the pi'oper action, &e. Speeches and 
scenes in our best tragedies and comedies (avoiding 
every thing that could injure the morals of youth) 
might likewise be got by rote, and the boys exex’cised 
in delivering or acting them — great care being taken 
to form their manner after tlie truest models. 

For their farther improvement, and a little to vary 
their studies, let them now begin to read Instory, aftex* 
having got by heart a short table of the principal 
epochs in chronology; They may begin with EolHn’s 
ancient and Roman liistorios, and proceed at proper 
iiours, as they go thi-ongb the subse(inent classes, with 
the best histories of our own nation and colonies. Let 
emulation be excited among the boys, by giving weekly 
Httie prizes, or other small encouragements, to those 
who are able to give the best account of what they have 
i*ead, as to times, places, names of persons, &e. This 
will make them read with attention, and imprint the 
history well in their memoxdes. In remarking on the 
history, the m^tcr wdli have fine opportunities of in- 
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»tiilliag instnxation ■ of varloixs kinds,, and improving the 
morals as well as tke understandmgs of youth. 

The natural and mechanic history contained in the 
Spectacle de la Nature, might also be begun in tliis 
class, and continued througlr the subse^^uent class(;s 
by othex' hooks of the same kind ; for, next to the know- 
ledge of duty, this kind of knowledge is certamly tlio 
most useful, as well as the most entertaining. The 
merchant may thereby be enabled better to understand 
many commodities in trade — the handicraftsman to im- 
prove his business by new instruments, mixtures, and 
matex’ials— and frequently hints are given fox* new me- 
thods of improving land, that may be set on foot greatly 
to the advantage of a couiitx*y. 

The Fourth Class— t-TIo be taught composition. 
Writing one's own language well, is the next necessary 
accomplishment after good speaking. It is the widting 
master’s business to take care that the boys make fair 
characters, and place them straight and even in the 
lines ; hut to form their style, and even to take care 
that the stops and capitals are properly disposed, is the 
part of the English master. The boys should be put 
on writing letters to each other on any common occur- 
rences, and on vaidous subjects, imaginary business, 
* &e., containing little stories, accounts of their late read- 

ing, what parts of authors please them, and why ; letters 
of congratulation, of compliment, of request, of thanlos, 
of recommendation, of admonition, of consolation, of 
expostulation, excuse, &c. In tlxese they should be 
taught to express themselves clearly, concisely, and 
natui*ally, without affected words or liigh-ffown phrases, 
AH their letters to pass through the master’s hand, 
who is to point out the faults, advise the corrections, 
and commend what he finds right4 Some of the best 
letters published in their own language, as Sir William 
Temple’s, those of Pope and his fx*iends, and some 
others, might be set before the youth as models, theix* 
beauties pointed out and explained by the master— the 
letters themselves ti*ansciubed by. the schoian. 

Dr Johnson’s Etkices Blementa, or First Principles 
of Moralit)^, xixay now he read by the scliolars, and ex- 
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plained hy tine master, to lay a solid foundation of vir- 
tue and piety, in their minds. And as this class eon« 
tinues the reading of history^ let them now, at proper 
Lours, receive some farther' instruction in chronology, 
and in that part of geography (from the mathematical 
master) which is necessary to understand the maps and 
globes. 

They should also he acquainted with the modern 
names of the places they find mentioned in ancient 
writers; the exercises of good reading, and proper 
speaking, still continued at suitable times. 

The Fifth Class.— To improve the youth in compo- 
sition, they may now, besides continuing to write letters, 
begin to write little essays in prose, and sometimes in 
verse ; not to make them fioets, but for this reason, 
that nothing acquaints a lad so speedily with a variety 
of expression, as the necessity of finding such words 
and phrases as will suit the measure, sound, and rhyme 
of verse, and at the same time well express the senti- 
ment. These essays should all pass under the master’s 
eye, w-ho wfil point out their faults, and put the writer 
on correcting them. Where the judgment is not ripe; 
enough for forming new essays, let the sentiments of a 
Spectator be given, and required to be clothed in the 
scholar’s own words; or the circumstances of some 
good story: the scholar to find expression. Let them 
be put sometimes on abridging a paragrapli of a diffuse 
author ; sometimes on dilating or amplilying wdiat is 
wrote mox'c closely. And now let Dr Johnson’s iVb- 
or First Principles of Human Knowledge, con- 
taining a logic, or art of reasoning, Ac. be read by the 
youth, and the difficulties that may occur to them be 
explained by the master ; the reading of history, and 
the exercises of good reading and just speaking, still 
continued. ", 

Sixth Class. — In this class, besides continuing the 
studies of \the preceding in histox'y, rhetoric, logic, 
moral and natural philosoxdiy, the best English authors 
may be read and explained — as Tillotson, Milton, Locke, 
Addison, Pope,. Swift, the higher papers in the Specta* 
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tor aB<3 Gua-rdiaa, the best translations of Homer, Virgil, 
Horace, ToleinacbuS, Travels of- Cyras, &c. 

Once a-year let tlier'e be pnbHe exercises in the 
Iiail — the trustees and citizens present. Then let fine 
gilt books be given as prizes to such boys as distinguish 
themselves, and excel the others in any branch of 
learning, nialdng three degrees of comparison — ^giving 
the best prize to him that performs best, a less valu- 
able one to him that comes up next to the best, and 
another to the third-^eommendations, encouragement, 
and advice to the rest, keeping up theu* hopes, that 
by industry they may excel another time. The names 
of those that obtain the prize to be yearly printed in 
ii list, 

Tlic hours of each daycare to be divided and dis- 
posed in such a mamier, as that some classes may be 
' with the writing master improving their hands, others 
with the mathematical master learning arithmetic, 
accounts, geography, use of the globes, drawing, mo- 
chanies, Slq. ; while the rest are in the English school, 
under the English master’s care. Thus instructed, 
youth will come out of this school fitted for learning 
any business, calling, or ' profession, except in such 
wdierein languages are required) and though unac- 
quainted with any ancient or foreign tongue, they will 
be masters of their owm, which is of more, immediate 
and general use, and withal, will have attained many 
other valuable . accomplishments, the time usually 
spent in acquiring those languages, often without sue - » 
cess, being here employed in laying such a foundation 
of knowledge and ability, as, properly improved, may 
qualify them to pass through and execute the several 
offices of civil life with advantage and reputation to 
themselves and country, ■ ' 
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, „ON-RELiaiOUS PERSECUTION. ^ , 

[Br FrankliE, through life, was an enemy of every species of 
persecution on account of religious differences j on all proper oc- 
casions, he maintained the perfect liberty of j)riYato opinion on 
every matter of either church or state, and at different times wrote 
in favour of a general toleration of creeds. In the same spirit of 
•justice and lihorality, he strongly reprehended any attack, by 
means of the press, or otherwise, on the doctrines of Christianity. 
His sentiments on the subject of persecution are to he found in 
two papers— one a letter addressed to the printer of the London 
Packet, June 3, 1772, from which the following extract is made 
—and the other a paihble, which immediately succeeds.} 

SiK, — I understand from the public pajpers, that in the 
debates on the bill for relieving the dissenters in the 
point of subscription to the church articles^, sundry 
reflections were thrown out against that people, im- 
porting — Tlmt tliey themselves are of a persecuting, 
intolerant spirit; for that when they had the supe- 
riority, they persecuted the cimrcli, and still pei’seeute 
it, in America, where they compel its members to pay 
taxes for maintaining the Presbyterian or Indepeiident 
w'orsliip, and, at the same time, refuse them a tolera- 
tion in the full 6X01*0180 of their religion by the adini- 
nistinition of a bishop.” 

If we look back into history for the character of the 
present sects in Christianity, ^Ye shall find few that have 
not ill their tons been persecutors, and complaiuers of 
persecutioir. The primitive Christians thought perse- 
cution extremely wrong in the Pagans, but practised 
it on one another. The first Protestants of the Church 
of England blanied persecution in tlie Romish Church, 
but practised it against the Puritans : those found it 
wrong in the bishops, hut fell into the same practice 
themselves, both here and in New^ England. To account 
for this, we should remember that the doctrine of tole- 
I'ation w'as not then known, or had not prevailed in the 
world. Persecution was therefore not so mucli the 
fault of the sect as of the times. It was not in those 
days denied wrong in itself. The general opinion was 
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only, that those who are in error ooght not to persecute 
. the truth; but the poseeseofs of. truth were in the right 
to persecute error, m order to destroy iL Thus, every 
sect, believing itself possessed of a/t truths and that 
<?very tenet diffeiung from theirs was e'f^or, conceived 
that, when the power was in their, hands, persecution 
Ts’as a duty required of them by tliat God whom they 
suppose<l to be offended with heresy. By degrees, 
more moderate and more modest sentiments have taken 
place in the Christian world ; and among Protestants 
paidicularly, all disclaim persecution, none vindicate it, 
and but few practise it. We should then cease to re- 
proach each otltfer with what was done by our ancestors, 
l)ut judge of the present character of sects, or churches, 
by their present conduct only. 

[Here follows an explanation of the peculiar position 
of the New England Presbyterians, who, having been 
the original ,settlcrs and entire possessors of this 
country, believed themselves entitled to enact laws for 
the whole community.] 


PAIUBLE ON TOLEKATiON. 

[The following paraWOj, in which the style of the scriptural 
writings is imitated, appeared originally in ** Sketches of the 
History of Bfan,” by Henry Home of Kames, who mentions ** that 
the parahle was communicated to him by Br Franklin, and that 
the moral must strike everyone not sunk in stupidity and super- 
stition.** It appears from investigation, that Franklin was not 
the real author of the parable, and that he only claimed the merit 
of investing it in the scriptural style. Hord Teignmouth presented 
Bishop lieber with a translation of the parable from the Persian 
into English, which is inserted among the notes to Heber’s Life 
of Jeremy Taylor* Thus its eastern origin is ascertained.] 

1 . And it came to pass after these things, that Abra- 
ham sat in the door of his tent, about the going down 
of the sun. 

% And behold a man, bowed with age, came from 
tile way of the mlderness, leaiiiiig ou a staff. 
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3. And Abraham arose and met him, and said unto 
bim, Turn in, I pray tbee, and wash thy feet, and 
tarry all night, and thou shalt arise early on the mor- 
row, and go OB thy way.” 

4. But the man said, Nay, for I will abide under 
this tree,” 

5. And Abraham pressed him greatly ; so he turned, 
and tliey went into the tent, and Abraham baked un- 
leavened bread, and they did eat. 

6. And when Abraham saw that the man blessed not 
God, he said unto him, Wherefore dost thou not 
worship the most high God, creator’ of heaven and 
earth ?” 

7. And the man answered and said, " I do not wor- 
ship the God thou speakest of, neither do I call upon 
liis name ; for I have made to myself a god, wliich 
abideth alway in mine house, and provideth me with all 
things.” 

8. And Abraham^s zeal was kindled against the man ; 
and he arose and fell upon him, and drove him fortli 
with blows into the wilderness. 

S. And at midnight God called unto Abraham, say- 
ing, Abraham, where is the stranger ? ” 

10. And Abraham answered and said, X-.ord, he 
would not worship thee, neither would he call upon 
thy name j therefore have I driven liim out from be- 
fore my face into the wdlderness.” 

11. And God said, Have I home with him these 
hundred ninety and eight years, and nourished hint, 
and clothed him, notwithstanding his rebellion against 
me ; and could’st not thou, that aii thyself a sinner, 
bear with him one night 

12. And Abraham said, " Let not the anger of the 
Lord wax hot against his servant ; lo ! I have sinned j 
lo I I have sinned j forgive me, I pray thee.” 

13. And Abraham at'ose, and went forth into the 
wilderness, and souglit diligently for the man, and 
found him, and returned with him to the tent ; and 
when he had entreated him kindly, he sent him away 
on the morrow with gifts. 
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14. And God spalse again nnto Abraliam^ saying. 

For this thy sin shall thy seed be aiSicted four hun- 
dred years in a strange land. 

15, * But for thy repentance will J deliver them ; and 
they shall eome foxth with power, and with gladness of 
heart, and with much substance,’* 


ON MODERN INNOVATIONS IN THE ENGLISH 

’LANGUAGE AND IN PRINTING. 

TO JfOAH WEBSTER, JUN. ESQ. AT HARTFORD. 

Philadelphia^ Dec. 26, 1789. 
Dear Sir, — I received some time since your Disserta- 
tion on the English Language. It is an excellent work, 
and will be greatly useful in turning the thoughts of 
our. countrymen to correct writing. Please to accept 
my thanks for it, as well as for the great honour you 
have done me in its dedication. I ought to have made 
this acknowledgment sooner, but much indisposition 
prevented me. 

I cannot but applaud your zeal for preserving the 
purity of our language, both in its expression and pro- 
nunciation, and in correcting the popular eirors seve- 
ral of our states are continually falling into with respect 
to both. Give me leave to mention some of them, 
thougii possibly they may have already occurred to 
you. I wish, however, that in some future publica- 
tion of yours you would set a discountenaneing mark 
upon tliem. The first I remember is the word im- 
proved. ' 

" When I left New England in the year 1723, this 
word had never been used among us, as far as I know, 
but in the sense of ameliorated or made better^ except 
once in a very old book of Dr MatheFs, entitled Re- 
mai'kable Providences. As that man wrote a very 
obscure hand, I remember that when I read that word 
in his . book, used instead of the word employed^ I con- 
jectured that it was an error of the printer, who had 
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mistook a short ^ in the writing for an r, and a j/ wilh 
too short a tail for a v, whereby employed was converted 
into improved: hnif when I retnrned to Boston in 17335 
I found this change had obtained favour, and was then 
l:)ecome common ; for I met with it often in perusing 
the newspapers,^ where it frequently made an appear- 
ance rather ridiculous. Such, for Instance, as the ad- 
t^ert-isement of a country house, which had been many 
yeai*s improved as a tavern ; and in the character of a 
deceased country gentleman, that he had been fpr more 
than thirty years improved as a justice of peace. This 
use of the \vord hnprove is peculiar to New England, , 

and not to be met with among many other speakers of . i 

English, either on this or the other side of the water. 

During my late absence in France, I find that seve- 
ral other new words have been introduced into our 
parliamentoy language. For example, I find a verb 
formed from the substantive notice : / should not have 
noticed this, were it not that the gentleman^ 4‘o. Also 
another verb from the substantive advocate : - The gentle- 
man who advocates, or who has advocated that motion^ ,, 
4‘G, Another from the substantive progress, the most 
awkward and abominable of the three : The c(mmittee 
having progressed, resolved to adjourn. The word op- 
posed, though not a new wovd, I find used in a new 
manner, as, The gentlemen who are opposed to this ; x 

measure, to which . 1 have also myself always been op- | 

posed. If you should happen to be of ray opinion 
with respect to those innovations, you will use your 
authority in reprobating them. 

The Latin language, long the vehicle used in distribut- 
ing knowledge among the different natioxis of Europe, 
is daily more and more neglected ; and one of the mo- 
dern tongues, vh, French, seems, in point of univer- 
sality, to have supplied Its place. It is spoken in all 
the courts of Europe ; and most of the literati, those , 
even who do not speak it, have acquired a knowledge of 
it to enable them easily to read the books that are 
wTitten in it. This gives a considerable advantage to 
that nation. It enables its authors to Inculcate and 
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spread througli otlier nations snob, sentiments and opi- 
nionSj on important points, as are most conducive to 
its interests, or which may contribute to its reputation, 
by promoting the common interests of mankind. It is 
perhaps owing to its being written in French, that 
Voitaire^s Treatise of Toleration has had so sudden and 
so great an effect on the bigotry of JEurope, as almost 
entirely to disarm it. The general use of the French 
lauguage has Kkewise a very advantageous effect on 
the profit of the bookselling branch of commerce ; it 
being well known, that the more copies can be sold tixat 
are struck off from one composition of types, the pro^ 
fits^ increase in a much greater proportion than they 
do in making a greater number of pieces in any other 
kind of manufacture. And at present there is no capi- 
tal town in Europe without a French bookseller’s shop 
corresponding with Paris. Our English bids fair to 
obtain the second place. The great body of excellent 
printed sermons in our language, and the freedom of 
our writings on political subjects, have induced a great 
number of divines, of different sects and nations, as 
well as gentlemen concerned in public affairs, to study 
It so far at least as to read it. And ff we were to en- 
deavour the facilitating its progress, the study of our 
tongue might become much more general. Those who 
have employed some part of their time in learning a 
new language, must have frequently observed, that 
while their, acquaintance with it was imperfect, diffi- 
culties, small in themselves, have operated as great 
ones in obstructing their progress. A book, for ex- 
ample, ill printed, or a pronunciation in spealdng not 
well articulated, would render a sentence unintelligible, 
which from a clear print, or a distinct speaker, would 
have been immediately comprehended. If, therefore, 
we would have the benefit of seeing our language more 
genei'ally known among mauldnd, we should endeavour 
to remove ail the difBcuIties, however small, that dis- 
courage the learning of it* But I am sorry to ohserve, 
that of late years those diffictilties, instead of being 
diminished, have been augmented* 
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In' examiiiing thxe Blnglish books that were prmtr-<l 
between the restQi*ation and the accession of George 1 1 
we may observe, that all substantives wei-e begun witli 
a capital, in which we imitated our mother tongue, the 
German, This was more particularly xiseful to those 
who were not well acquainted with the English, there 
being such a prodigious number of our words that are 
both verbs and substantives, and spelt in the same 
manner, though often accented different in pronuncia- 
tion. This method has, by the fancy of printers, of late 
years been entirely laid aside, from an idea that sup- 
pressing the capitals shows the character to greater 
advantage — those letters, prominent above the line, 
disturbing its even regular appearance. The effect of 
this change is so considerable, tluit a learned man of 
Fiance who used to read our boolss, though not per- 
fectly acquainted with our language, in conversation 
with me on the subject of our authors, attributed the 
greater obscurity he found in our modern books, com- 
pared with those of the period above mentioned, to a 
change of style for the w'orse in our writers j of which 
mistake I convinced him, by marking for him each sub- 
stantive with a capital in a paragraph, which he tlicu 
easily understood, though before he could not compre- 
hend it. This show^s the inconvenience of that pretended 
improvement. 

From the fondness for a uniform and oven appearance 
of characters in a line, the printers have of late banish- 
ed also the Italic types, in. which words of Irnpomnee 
to be attended to in the sense of the sentence, and words 
on which an emphasis should be put in reading, used to 
be pidnted. And lately another fancy has induced 
oth6r printers to use the round $ instead of the long 
one, which formerly served well to distinguish a word 
readilyby its vaned appearance. Certainly the omitting 
the prominent lettei* makes a line appear more even, 
but renders it less immediately legible, as the paring of 
all men’s noses might smooth their futures, but would 
render their physiognomies less distinguishable. Add 
to all tiioB© improvements backwards, another modern 
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faacy tiat gre^ printing is more l)eantiful than hlack. 
li enee tiie English new books are printed in so dim a 
cimracter as to be read witli difficulty by old eyes, unless 
ill a very strong light, and with good glasses. Wlioe^^er 
compares a volume of the Gentleman’s Magazine printed 
between the years 1731 and 1740, wdtli one of those 
printed in the last ten years, will be convinced of the 
much greater degi’ce of perspicuity given by black than 
by the grey. Lord Chesterfield pleasantly rennudced 
this difference to Faulkner, tlie printer of the Duhlixi 
Journal, who was vainly making encomiums on his own 
paper as the most complete of any in the world, “But, 
Mr Faulkner,” says my Lord, “don’t you think it 
might be still farther improved, by using paper and 
ink not quite so near of a colour?” For all these 
reasons, I cannot but wish our American printers 
W'ould, in their editions, avoid these fancied improve- 
ments, and thereby render their works more agreeable 
to foreigners in Europe, to the great advantage of our 
bookselling commerce. 

Further, to be more sensible of the advantage of 
dear and distinct printing, let us consider the assist- 
ance it affords in reading well aloud to an auditory. 
In so doing, the eye generally slides forward three or 
four words before the voice. If the sight clearly dis- 
tinguishes what the coming words are, it gives time 
to order the modulation of the voice to express them 
properly. But if they are obscurely printed, or dis- 
guised by omitting the capitals or long ^s’s, or other- 
wise, the reader is apt to modulate wrong ; and, find- 
ing he has done so, he is obliged to go back and 
begin the sentence again ; which lessens the pleasure 
, of the hearers. This leads me to mention an old eiTor 
in our mode of printing. We are sensible, that when 
a question is met with in the reading, there is a proper 
variation to be used in the management of the voice 
ive have tlmrefore, a point called an interrogation af- 
fixed to the question to distinguish it. But this is ab- 
surdly placed at its end, so that the reader does not 
discover it till he jBnds tliat he was wrongly modulating 
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his voice, a^d is therefore obliged to begin again to 
sentence. To prevent this, the Spanish printei's more 
sensibly place an interrogation at the beginning as well 
as at the end of the question. We have another error 
of the same kind in printing, plays, where something 
often occurs that is marked as spoken aside. But the 
word aside is placed at the end of the speech, when it 
ought to precede it, as a direction to the reader, that 
be may govern his voice accordingly. The practice of 
our ladies, in meeting five or six together, to form little 
busy parties, where each is employed m some useful 
work, while one reads to them, is so commendable in 
itself, that it deserves the attention of authors and prin* 
ters to make it as pleasing as possible, both to the 
reader and hearers. 

My best wishes attend you, being, with sincere esteem, 
Sir, your most obeient and very humble servant, 

B. FBANjali?. 


AN ACCOTJNT OF THE HIGHEST COUBT OF 
JUDICATUBE IN PENNSYLVANIA, 

THE COURT OF THE PRESS. 

Power of this court — It may receive and promulgate 
accusations of all kinds, against all persons and charac- 
ters among the citissens of the* state, and against all in- 
ferior courts ; and may judge, sentence, and condemn 
to infamy, not only private individuals, hut public 
bodies, Ac,, with or without inquiry or hearing, at the 
court’s discreiion. 

Whose famur^ or for whose emolument this court is 
established ^ — In favour of about one citizen in five hun- 
dred, who, by education, or practice in scribbling, has 
acquired a tolerable style as to grammar and construc- 
tion, so as to bear printing; or who is possessed of a 
press and a few types. This five hundredth part of the 
citizens have the liberty of accusing and abusing the 
other four hundred and ninety-nine parfe at their plea- 
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TOre; or they m&j hire out their pens and press to 
others for that purpose. 

Prmtxce of t/m, eotcrL-—tt is not governed hy my of, 
the rules of the common eoux'ts of law. The accused 
is allowed no grand jury to judge <si the truth of the 
accusation before it is publicly made ; nor is the name 
of the accuser made known to him> nor has he an oppor- 
tunity of ccmfronting the witxiesses against him, for 
they are kept in the dark, as in the Spanish court of in- 
quisition. hTor is there any petty j ury of his peers sworn 
to try the truth of the chai’ges. The proceedings arealso 
sometimes so rapid, that an honest good citizen may 
find himself suddenly and unexpectedly accused, and 
in the same moment judged and condemned, and sen- 
tence pronounced against him that he is a rogue and a 
villain. Yet if an officer of this court receives the 
slightest check for misconduct in this his office, he 
claims immediately the rights of a free citizen by the 
eonstitution, and demands to know his accuser, to con- 
front the witnesses, and have a fair trial by the, Jury 
of,his peers-» ■ 

Z7io foundation of its authority, — It is said to be 
founded on an article in the state constitution, which 
establishes the liberty of the press — a liberty winch 
every l^ennsyivanian would fight and die for, though 
few of us, I believe, have distinct ideas of its nature 
and extent. It seems, indeed, somewhat like the liberty 
of the press that felons have, by the eomnion law of 
England, before conviction— -that is, to be either pressed 
to death, or Irnnged. If, by the liberty of the . press, 
we understood merely tlie liberty of discussing the pro- 
priety of public measures, and political o|>inions, let us 
have as much of it as you please ; but if it means the 
liberty of affronting, calumniating, and defaming one 
another, I, for my part, own myself willing to part with . 
my share of it, whenever our legislators shall please to 
alter the law — ^and shall cheerfully consent to exchange 
my liberty of abusing others, for the privilege of not 
being abused myself. 

fy whom this court is eommissioited or constituted-^ 
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It is not by any cominission from tlxe supreme execti- 
tive coimciL wbo miglit previously judge of tbe abilities, 
mtegrlty, kuo%yledge, &c., of the persons to be appointed 
to this great trust of deciding upon the chamctei’s and 
good hnne of the citizens ; for this court is above that 
council, and may accuse, judge, and condemn it at 
pleasu.re. Hor is it hereditary, as is the coiu'-t oi der- 
nier resort in the peerage of England. But any man 
who can procure pen, ink, and paper, with a press, a 
few types, and a huge pair of blacking-balls, may com- 
missionate himself, and his court is immediately esta- 
blished in the plenary possession and exercise ot its 
rights ! for, if you make the least complaint oi the 
iud<re’s conduct, he daubs his blacking-balls m your 
face wherever he meets you ; and, besides tearing your 
private character to splinters, marks you out ior the 
odium, of the public, as an enemy to the liberty ot the 

press. T X ‘ 

Of the natural support of this court . — Its support is 
founded in the depravity of such minds as have not 
been mended by religion, nor improved by good edu- 
cation. 

There is a lust in man no charm can tame. 

Of loudly' publishing his neighbour’s sbanie. 

Hence, 

On eagle*s wings immortal scandals fly, 

While virtuous actions are but bom and di^ 

. , PRVDBW. , , 

Whoever feels jpain in hearing a good character of 
his neighbour, will feel a pleasure in the reverse—and 
of those who, despairing to rise in distinction by their 
virtues, are happy if others can be depi'cssed to a level 
with themselves, there are a number sufficient in e%^ery 
great town to maintain one of these^ courts by sub- 
scription. A shrewd observer once said, that m walk- 
ing the streets, of a slippery morning, one might see 
where the good-natured people lived, by the ashes 
thrown on the ice before the doors : probably he wouid 
have formed a different conjecture of the temper of 
those whom he might find engaged in such subscriptions. 
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Of the checks proper to do establifEeA against ike 
ahmes of power in those couQ'ts^ — Hitherto there are 
none. But since so much has been written and pub- 
lished on the federal' constitution, and the necessity of 
cliccks in all parts of good government has been so 
citfarly and learnedly explained*, I hud myself so far 
enlightened as to suspect some check may be proper in 
this pax*t also ; but I liave been at a loss to imagine 
iiny that may not be construed an infringement of the 
sacred liberty of the press. At length, howeyei’, i 
think I have found one, that instead of diminishing 
general liberty, shall aixgraent it ; which is, by restor- 
ing to the people a species of liberty, of which they 
have been deprived by our laws— -I mean the liberty 
of the cudgel ! In the rude state of society prior to 
the existence of laws, if one man gave* another ill lan- 
guage, tho affronted person might return H .by a box 
on the ear — and, if repeated, by a good drubbing— and 
this without offending against any law; but now the 
right of making such returns is denied, and they are 
punished as breaches of the peace, while the right of 
abusing seems to remain in full foi’ce — ^the laws made 
against it being rendered inefieetual by the liberty of 
the press. * . 

My proposal then is, to leave the liberty of the press 
nntouelied, to be exercised in its full extent, force, and 
vigoui', btit to permit the liberty of the cudgel to go 
witii it, pari passu. Thus, my fellow* citizens, if an im- 
pudent writer attacks your reputation — dearer perhaps 
to you than your life — iuid puts his. name to the charge,, 
you may go to him as openly, and bx'eak his head. If 
he conceals himself behind the printer, and you can 
nevertheless discover who he is, you may, in like man- 
ner, waylay him in tlie night, attack him behind, and 
give him a good drubbing. If your adversary hires 
better writers than himself to abuse you more effec- 
tually, ^ou may hire as many porters, stronger than 
yourself, to ossist you in giving Mm a more effectual 
drubbing. Thus far goes my project as to private ro- 
sentmeut and retribution; But if the public should 
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ever liappen tot)e affronted, as it o\iglit to be, wHIV tL® 
conduct of such winters, I would not advise proceeding 
immediately to these extremities, but that we should 
in moderation content ourselves with tarring and fea* 
thei’ing, and tossing in a blanket. 

If, however, it shodld be thought that this proposal 
of mine may disturb the public peace, I would then 
humbly recommend to our legislators to take up the 
consideration of both liberties — ^tliat of the press, and 
that of the cudgel — and, by an explicit law, mark their 
extent and limits ; and, at the same time that they se- 
cure the person of a citizen from assaults, they would 
likewise provide for the security of his reputi,ition* 


DISSEETATION ON SCOTTISH MUSIC. 

[The following is the dissertation on Scottish Music, writtcTi 
by Franklin in a letter to Lord Karnes, June 17<>5, and alluded 
to at page 122 of the present work. The notes am from the pen of 
Alexander Fraser Tytler, Esq., better known by the title of Lord 
Woodhouselee, the accomplished author of the Memoirs of Karnes# 
in which the letter first appeared.] 

In my ipassage to America, I read your excellent woi^k, 
the Hiements of Criticism, in wliicli I found great en- 
tertainment : much to admire, and nothing to reprove. 
I only wished you had examined more fully the subject 
of music, and demonstrated, that the pleasure which 
artists feel in hearing much of that composed in the 
modern taste, is not the natural pleasure arising from 
melody or harmony of sounds, but of the same kind 
with the pleasure we feel on seeing the surprising feats 
of tumblers and rope-dancers, who execute difficult 
things. For my part, I take this to be really the case, 
and suppose it the reason why those, who being un- 
practised in music, and therefore unacquainted witli 
those difficulties, have little or no pleasure in hearing 
this music. Many pieces of it are mere compositions 
of tricks. I have sometimes at a concei'^t, attended 
by a common audience, placed myself so as to see all 
tlielr 'la(Cc% and observed no signs of plcsasttre duxii^ 
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the petformance of mucli that was admired by the per- 
formers themselves; while a pbiu old Scottish tune, 
which they disdained, and could scarcely be prevailed 
on to play, gave manifest and general delight. Give me 
leave on this occasion to extend a little the sense of 
yoiu* position, that melody and harmony are sepa- 
rately agreeable, and in union delightful and to give 
it as my opinion, that the reason why the Scotch tunes 
have lived so long, and will probably live for ever (if 
they escape being stifled in modern afleeted ornament), 
is merely this, that they are really, compositions of me- 
lody and harmony united, or rather that their melody is 
harmony. I mean the simple tunes sung by a single 
voice. As this will appear paradoxical, I must explain 
my meaning. In common acceptation indeed, only an 
agreeable succession of sounds is called melody^'^ Vixid 
only the co-^eaisience of agreeing sounds harmony. But 
since the memory is capable of retaining for some mo- 
ments a perfect idea of the pitch of a past sound, so as 
to compare with it the pitch of a succeeding sound, and 
judge truly of their agreement or disagreement, there 
may, and does arise from thence a sense of harmony 
between pi-eseut and past sounds, equally pleasing with 
that between two present sounds. Now, the construc- 
tion of the old Scotch tunes is this, that almost every 
succeeding emphatical note is a third, a flfth, an octave^ 
or, in short, some note that is in concord with the pre- 
ceding note. Thirds are chiefly used, which are very 
pleasing , concords.* I use the woi'd emphaiical to dis- 
* This notion of X)r Franklin's respecting what may be called 
the ideal harmony of the Scottish melodies, is extremely acute, 
and is ‘marked by that ingenious simplicity in the thought, which 
is the characteristic of a truly philosophic mind. In supplement 
to his observation,' that the past sound being retained by the me- 
mory» forms a concord with the present souBLd, it may perhaps 
be added, that the tympanum of the ear continuing to vibrate 
for some littlo time after it is struck by any musical note, the 
auecceding note will bo cither agreeable or disagreeable as it ac- 
cords, or is in discordance, with the existing vibration. Kow, a 
succession of notes hy thirds will always &ul the tympa- 

jauui iu concord, and the last vibration bannonising with the 
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tijiguish those -notes which have a stress laid on them 
in siBging the tune, from the iightei* connecting notes, 
that serve merely, like grammm' articles, to tack the 
others together. Thai we have a most perfect idea of 
a sound just past, I might appeal to all acquainted with 
music, who Imow how easy it is to repeat a sound in 
the same pitch with one just heard. In tuning an in- 
strument, a good ear can as easily determine that two 
strings ai’e in miisoii, hy sounding them separately, as 
by sounding them together j; their disagreement is also 
as easily, I believe I may say more easily and better dis- 
tinguished, when sounded separately ; for when sounded 
together, though you Imow by the heating that one 
is higher than the other, you cannot tell wdiich it is. 
Farther, when we consider by whom these ancient tunes 
were composed, and how they were first performed, we 
shall see that such harmonical succession of sounds was 
natural and even necessary in their construction. They 
were composed by the minstrels of those days, to be 
played on the harp accompanied by the voice. The 
harp was strung with wire, and had no contrivance, 
like that in the modexm harpsichord, by ' which the sound 
of a preceding note could be stopt the moment a suc- 
ceeding note began. To avoid actual discord, it was 
therefore necessary that the succeeding emphatic note 
should be a chord with the preceding, as their sounds 
must exist at the same time. Hence arose that bemity 
in those tunes that has so long pleased, and %viil please 

succeeding. This notion accounts completely for the effect of the 
Scottish melodies^ in giving pleasure alike to an intelligent judge 
of music, and to a person of uncultivated taste, provided ho have 
a good musical ear : for the pleasure arising frdm a succession of 
sounds, in the regular intervals of thirds and likewise 

that arising from their concord, is founded in nature, and in the 
mechanical structure of the organs of hearing, and is altogether 
independent of custom or acquired taste. A Scottish air will 
therefore he grateful alike to the ear of a Greenlander, a Japa- 
nese, and a native of Italy ; if possessed of the miisical sense, 
they Will all equally understand and relish it { for It speaks an 
universal language. 
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for ever, though .men scarce, kno^ 's^kyw ■ That tkej; were 
originally composed for the harp, and of the most simple 
kind — I mean a harp without anj half-notes but tliose 
in the natural scale, and with no.more than two octaves 
of strings from C to C — I conjecture from anothex- ch’- 
cumstance, wliieli is, that not one of those txm.es really 
ancient, has a single artificial halfrnote in it ; and that 
in tunes where it was most convenient fox' the voice 
to use the middle note of the hax'p, .and place the key 
in F, tliere the B — which if used, should be a B flat — is 
always omitted by passing over it with a third* The 
connoisseux’s in' modeim music will say X have no taste 
' — ^but I cannot help adding, that I believe our ancestors, 
in hearing a good song distinctly ai’ticnlated, sung to 
one of those tunes, and accompanied by the harp, felt 
more i*eal pleasure than is communicated by the gene- 
rality of model’ll operas, exclusive of that , arising fi’om 
the scenery and dancing. Most tunes of late composi- 
tion not havmg the natural liaimony muted with their 
melody, have recourse to the artificial haiunony of a bass, 
and other accompanying ])arts. This support, in my 
opinion, the old tunes do not need, and are rather con- 
fused tliau aided by it. Whoever has heaivl James 
Oswald play them on his violoncello, will be less in- 
clined to dispute this with me. I have moi’c tlian once 
seen tears of pleasure in the byes of his auditors ; and 
yet I think even his playing those tunes would please 
more, if he gave them less modexm orname?it** 

^ That those observations arc dictated by gCKxl taste, we may 
presume from their agreement with the os>inions of one who was 
an exquisite judge of the subject.— “ The Scottish songs, when 
sung in the genuine, natural manner, must affect the heart of 
every person of feeling, whose taste is not vitiated by fiishion and 
novelty. Jis they are the effusions of geiiius, and devoid of art, 
they bid dehaneo to artificial graces and affected cadences. 'J'o 
a sweet, liquid, flowing voice, capable of swelling a note from 
the softest to the fullest tone, and what the Italians call a voccfii 
jietto, must be joiticd sensibility and feeling^ and a perfect under- 
standing of the subject and words of the song, so as to know tho 
Eigniflcant xvord on which to swell or soften the tone, and lay tho 
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■ _AFOEM. 

Some wit of old — such wits of old there were—' 
Whose hints sliow’d meaning, whoso allusions care, 

By one brave stroke to mark all human kind. 

Call’d cle«ar blank paper every infant mind *, 

When still, as opening sense her dictates wrote. 

Fair virtue put a seal, or vice a blot.- 

The thought was happy, pertinent, and true 5 
■Mothinlcs a genius might the plan pursue. 

T — (can you pardon my presumption) — I, 

No wit, no genius, yet for once w^iU try. 

Various the papers various wants produce 
The wants of fashion, elegance, and use ; 

Men are as various, and if right I scan, 

Each sort of paper represents some man. 

Pray note the fop— half powder and half lace— 

Nice as a bandbox were his dwelling-place : 

He’s the pilt paper^ which apart you store, 

And lock from vulgar hands in the ’scritoire.. 

force of the note. From a want of knowledge of the language, it 
generally happens, that to most of the foreign masters our melo- 
dies at first seem wild and uncouth ; for which reason, in their 
performance they generally fall short of our expectation. It is a 
common defect in some who pretend to sing, to affect to smother 
the words, by not articulating them, so as we scarce can find out 
either the subject or language of the song. This is always a sign 
of want of feeling, and the mark of a bad singer, partioulaxly of 
Scottish songs,, where there is generaliy'so intimate a correspon- 
dence between the air and the suhjeet. Indeed, thea-e can bo no 
good vocal music without it. The proper accompaniment of a 
Scottish song, is a plain, thin dropping bass, on the harpsichord, 
or guitar. The fine breathing^, those heartfelt touches which 
genius alone can express, in mm songs are lost in a noisy accom- 
paniment of instruments. The full chords of a thorough bass 
should bio used sparingly, and with judgment, not to overpower, 
but to support and raise the voice at proper pauses.**— 
an the Scottish 3ftisiCf hy W^tUiaini Tylter, in the TraTisaetions 
^ the Sockip qfjlntiqmries qfScoUand. 
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Hcclianics, servants, fanners, and so fortli, 

Are copy paper, of inferior worth ; ' - 

Less prized, more nsefol, for your deslc decreed. 

Free to all pens, and prompt at every need. 

The wretch whom avarice bids to pinch and spare, 
Starve, cheat, and pilfer, to enrich an heir. 

Is coarse hrown paper — such as pedlars choose 
To wrap up wares, which better men will use. 

Take next the miser’s contrast, who. destroys 
Health, fame, and fortune, in a round of joys. 

■VVill any paper match him? Yes, throughout. 

He’s a true sinking paper, past all doubt. 

The retail politician’s anxious thought 
Poems this side always right, and that stark nought ; 

He foams with censure — with applause he raves — 

A dupe to rumours, and a tool of Imaves ; 

He’ll want no tyjje his weakness to proclaim. 

While such a thing as foolscap has a name. 

The hasty gentleman, whose blood runs high, 

Who picks a quarrel, if you step awry, 

Who can’t a jest, or hint, or look endure: 

What’s he? what! Touch paper to be sure. 

What are our poets, take them as they fall, 

Good, bad, rich, poor, much read, not read at all ? 

Them and their works in the same class you’ll find — 
They are the mere waste paper of mankind. 

Observe the maiden; innocently sweet. 

She’s fair white paper, an unsullied sheet ; 

On which the happy man, whom fate ordains, 

May write his 7iam«, and take her for his pains. 

One instance more, and only one Fll bring ; , 

Tis the great man who scorns a little thing, 

Whose thoughts, whose deeds, whose maxims are his own^ 
Form’d on the feelings of his heart alone : 

True genttine rogal paper is his breast— 

Of airthe kinds most precious, purest, best. 
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so fortln, urg oti 

Some wit of olct-^ your desk decreed, 

^Vhoso hints sliowl)t at oveiT need. ' 

^In^ro&S -Wt/tiierlfrel 

Vhen still, as ope^^pedhK choose 
^>ur mtue put a *S”ilI „se. 

The thought iv^as A x , desVovs ^ 

lethmks a genius rnim^ j ^ U 

-(can yon pardoa^ 

Tlie bell is V****^^ Trans- 

When I was a boy, I made 
about ten inches long, 

the thumb, in order to retain it fast in the P^bii of n y 
hand. They much resemble a painter s palettes. In 
swimming, I pushed the edges of these forward, and 1 
struck the water with their hat surfaces as I drewtliem 
back : I remember I swam fiister by means 
palettes, but they fatigued my wrists. ^ I also btel h> 
the soles of mv feet a kind of sandals; but I was not 
satisfied with them, because I observed that the stroke 
is pai*tly given by the inside of the feet and the ancles, 
and not entirely with the soles of the feet. ^ 

We have here waistcoats for swimming, which arc 
made of double sail-cloth, with small pieces of cork 

quilted in between them. v rh^nruu 

^ I know nothing of the scaphandre of M.,de la CImp«Jk. 

I know by ejiperienee, that it is a great comfort to a 
swimmer, who has a considerable distance to go, to 
turn himself sometimes on his back, and to vary^ in 
other respects the means of procuring a progressive 

*^^hen he is seized with the cramp hi the leg, the 
'method of driving it away is to f FfSf!" 

fected a sudden, vigorous, and violent shock, vvluca 
he“may do in the air/as he swims on hm back. 
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During tbe great heaits of summer, tliere is no danger 
in bathing, however warm wo niay be, in rivers whicii 
have been thoroagbly warmed by the sun. But to 
throw one^s self into cold spring water, when the body 
has been heated by exercise in the sun, is an iniprn- 
dence which inay prove fatal. I once knew an instance 
of fotir young men, wdio, having worked at harvest iji 
tlie heat of the day, with a view of refreshing them- 
selves, plunged into a spring of cold water: two died 
ujjon the spot, a third the next morning, aiid tlie fourth 
recovered with great difficulty. A copious draught of 
cold water, in similar circumstances, is frequently at- 
tended with the same effect in North America. 

The exercise of swimming is one of the most healthy 
and agreeable in the world. After having swum for 
an hour or two in the evening, one sleeps coolly all 
night, even during the most ardent heat of summer. 
Perhaps, the pores being cleansed, the insensible per- 
spiration increases, and occasions this coolness. It is 
certain, that much swimming is the means of stopping 
a diarrhoea, and even of producing a constipation. 
With respect to those wdio do not know how to swim, 
or who are affected with a diarrhoea at a season which 
does not permit them to use that exercise, a warm bath, 
by cleansing and purifying tlie skin, is found very salu- 
tary, and often effects a radical . cure* I speak from 
my own experience, frequently repeated, and that of 
othera, to whom I have recommended this. 

You will not be displeased if I conclude these hasty 
remarks by informing you, that as the ordinary method 
of swimming is reduced to the act of rowing with the ' 
arms and legs, and is consequently a laborious and 
fatiguing operation when the space of water to be 
crossed is considerable, there is a method in which a 
swimmer may pass to great distances with much faci- 
lity, by means of a sail.' This discovery I fortunately 
made by accident, and in the following manner : — 

When I w^as a boy, I amused myself one day with 
flying a paper kite ; and approaching the bank of a 
pond, which was near a mile broad, I tied the string to 
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a stake, and, tjhe' .Hte ascended to a %"ei'y considerable 
height above the pond, while I was swimming. lu a 
little time, being desirous of amusing myself with my 
kite, and enjoying at the same time the pleasure of 
swimming, I : returned, and loosing from the stake the 
string with the little stick which was fastened to it, 
went again into the water, whei^e I found, that lying 
on my back, and holding the stick in my hands, I was 
drawn along the surface of the water in a very agree- 
able mamier. Having then engaged another boy to 
carry my clothes round the pond, to a place which I 
pointed out to him on the other side, I began to cross 
the pond witli ray kite, which carried me quite over 
withotit the least fatigue, and with the greatest plea- 
sure imaginable* I was only obliged occasionally to 
halt a little in ray course, and resist its progress, when 
it appeared that, by following too quick, I lowered the 
kite too much ; by doing which occasionally I made it 
rise again. I have never since that time practised this 
singular mode of swimming, though I think it not im- 
possible to cross in this manner from Hover to Calais. 
The packet»*boat, however, is still preferable. 


mW MODE OF BATHINa 

EXriUCTS OP LETTISISS TO M. nUBOUBG. 

London, Jtdy 28, 1768. 

I GUEATLY approve the epithet which you give, in your 
letter of the 8th of J une, to the new method of treating 
the sraail-poE, which you call the tonio or biucing raiS 
thod ; I will take occasion from it to mention a prac- 
tice to which I have accustomed myself. You know 
the cold bath has long been in vogue here as a tonic j 
but the shock of the cold water hath always appeared 
to me, generally speaking, as too violent, and I have 
found it much more agi'ceable to my constitution to 
bathe in another element — I mean cold air. With this 
view, I rise early almost every morning, and sit in my 
cltamber. witliout any clothes whatever, half an hour or 
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aa laouFj according to tlje season, ', eitlier reading or 
writing. Tills practice is not iu tlie least painful^ but 
oil tile contrary agreeable ; and- if I return to bed 
afterwards, before I dress myself, as it sometimes baj)- 
pens, I make a supplement tb my nights rest of one or 
two liours of the most pleasing sleep that can be ima- 
gined. 1 find no ill consequences whatever resulting 
from it ; and at least it does not injure my health, if 
it does not in fact contribute to its preservation, I 
shall therefore call'*^it for the future a brdcing or. tonic 
bath. 

Ma.Toh 10 , 1773 . 

I shall not attempt to explain wdiy damp clothes oc- 
casion cold, rather than wet ones, because I doubt the 
hict ; I imagine that neither the one nor the other con- 
tribute to this effect, and that the causes of colds arc - 
totally independent of wet,, and even of cold, I propose 
writing a short paper on this subject, the first moment 
of leisure I have at my disposal. In the meantime, I , 
can only say, tliat having some suspicions that the com- 
mon notion, which attributes to cold the property of 
stopping the pores and obstructing the perspiration, 
was ill-founded, I engaged a young ph^^ician, w'ho is 
making some experiments with Saiictorius’'s balance, to 
estimate the different proportions of his perspirations, 
when remaining one hour quite naked, and another 
warmly clothed. He pursued the experiment in this 
alternate manner for eight hours successively, and found 
his perspiration almost double during those hours In 
which he was naked. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE GENERALLY FRE- 
. VAILING DOCTRINES OE LIFE AND .DEATH, ^ 

2b the mmc. . 

Your observations on the causes of death, and the ex- 
periments which you propose for recalling to life those 
who appear to be killed by lightning, demonstrate 

' ^ - ^ 
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equally your sagacity and humanity. It appears that 
the doctrines of life and death, in general, are yet but 
little understood. 

A toad buried in the sand will live, it is said, until 
the sand becomes petrified ; and then, being inclosed in 
the stone, it may live for we know not how many ages. 
The facts which are cited in support of this opinion, are 
too numerous and too cireumstau'Sal not to deserve a 
certain degree of credit. As we a^e accustomed to see 
all the animals with which we ai’O acquainted eat and 
driidi:, it appears to us difficult to conceive liow a toad 
can be supported in such a dungeon. But if we reflect 
, that the necessity of nourishment which animals expe» 
rience in their ordinary state, proceeds from the con- 
tinual waste of their substance by perspiration, it will 
appear less incredible that some animals, in a torpid 
state, pei’spiring less because they use no exercise, 
should have less need of aliment; and that others, 
wliieh ai'e covered with scales or shells, which stop 
perspiration — such as land and sea-turtlos, serpents, 
and some species of fish— should be able to subsist a 
considerable time without any nouinshmeiit whatever. 
A plant with its flowers, fades and dies immediately, if 
exposed to tlie air without having its roots immersed 
in a humid soil, from which it may draw a sufficient 
quantity of moisture to supply that -which exhales from 
its substance, and is caiTied off continually by the air. 
Perhaps, however, if it were buried in quicksilver, it 
might preserve for a considerable spaco of time its 
vegetable life, its smell and colour. If this be the case, 
it might prove a commodious method of transporting 
from distant countries those delicate plants which are 
unable to sustain the inclemency of the weather at sea, 
and wdiich require pai'ticular care and attention. 

I have seen an instance of common flies preserved 
in a manner somewhat.similar, They had been drowned 
in Madeira wine, apparently about the time it was 
bottled in Yirginia to be sent to London. At tlic 
opening of one of the bottles, at the house of a friend 
where I was, three drowned flies foil into the first glass 
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tliat was filled. Having beard it remarkod that drowned 
dies were capable of being revived by tlie rays of tijie 
$iui, I proposed makmg the experiinent upon these* 
They were therefore exposed to the suDy upon a sieve 
which had been employed to strain them out of the 
wine. In less than three hours, two of them bj'- de- 
grees began to recover life. They commenced by some 
convulsive motions in the tlughs, and at length they 
raised themselves upon their legs, wiped, their eyes 
with their fore feet, beat and brushed, their wings witli 
their hind feet, and soon after began to fiy, finding 
themselves in Old England without knowing how they 
-came thither. The third continued lifeless until sun- 
set, when losing all hopes of him, he was thrown away. 

' I wish it were possible, from this instance, to invent 
a method of emhalming drowned persons, in such a 
manner that they may be recalled to life at any period, 
however distant ; for, having a very ardent desire to 
see and observe the state of America a hundred years 
hence, I should prefer to an ordinary death the being 
immersed in a cask of Madeira wine, with a few friends, 
until that time, then to be recalled to life by the solar 
%varmth of my dear country ! But since, in all proba- 
bility, we live in an age too early, and too near the in- 
fancy of science, to see such an art brought in our 
time to its perfection, I must, for the present, content 
myself with the treat, which yon are so kind as to 
promise me, of the resurrection of a fowl or a turkey- 


TO BE USED BY TflOSS -WHO ABE ABOUT TO UNDEJITAICE A 

When you intend to take a long voyage, nothing is 
better than to keep it a secret till the moment of your 
departure. Without this, you will, be continually in- 
terrupted and tormented by visits from fxfiends and ac- 
quaintances, who not only make you lose your valuable 
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time, but make you forget a thousand things which you 
wish to x'emember ; so that when you are embarked 
and fairly at sea, you recollect, with much uneasiness, 
affairs which , you have not terminated, accounts that 
you have not settled, and a number of things which you 
proposed to carry with you, and which you find the 
want of every moment. Would it not be attended with 
the best consequences to reform such a custom, and to 
suffer a traveller, without deranging him, to make hia 
preparations in quietness, to set apart a few days, when 
these are finished, to take leave of his friends, and to 
receive their good wishes for his happy return ? 

It is not always in one^s power to choose a captain ; 
though great part of the pleasure and happiness of the 
passage depends upon this choice, and though one must 
for a time be confined to his company, and be in some 
measure under Ms command. If he is a social, sen- 
sible man, obliging, and of a good disposition, you will 
be so much the happier. One sometimes meets with 
people of tins description, but they are cot common; 
however, if yours be not of this number, if he be a 
good seaman, attentive, careful, and active in the man- 
agement of his -vessel, you must dispense with the rest, 
for these are the most essential qualities; 

Whatever right you may have, by your agreement • 
with him, to the provisions he has taken on board for 
the use of the passengei's, it is always proper to have 
some private store, which you may make use of occa- 
sionally. You ought, therefore, to provide good water, 
that of the ship being often bad ; but you must put k 
into bottles, without which you cannot expect to pre- 
serve- it sweet. You ought also to carry with you good 
tea, ground coffee, chocolate, wine of that son which 
you like best, cider, dried raisins, almonds, sugar, capil- 
Jaire, citrons^ rum, eggs dipped in oil, portable soup, 
bread twice baked. With regard to poultry, it is almost 
useless to carry any with you, unless '.you resolve to 
underteke the office of feeding and fattening them your- 
seif. With the little care which is taken of them on 
board a ship, they are almost all sicMv, and their flesh 
is as tough as leather. 
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AU sailors eatertaia' an opimon^'iv’hlcli undoubtedly 
originated formerly' from a want of.water^ and when it 
has been found necessary to be sparing of it — ^that poul- 
try never know when they have drunk enough, and 
that wiien water is given thorn at discretion, they gene- 
rally kill themselves by drinking beyond measure. In 
consequence of tins opinion, they give them water only 
once in two days, and even then in small quantities : 
but as they pour this water into troughs inclining on 
one side, winch occasions it to run to the lower part, 
it thence happens that they are obliged to mount one 
upon the back of another in order to reach it; and there 
are some which cannot even dip their beaks in it. Thus 
continually tantalised and tormented by thirst, they are 
unable to digest their food, wliicli is very dry, and tliey 
soon fall sick and die. Some of them are found thus 
every morning, and are thrown into the sea ; while 
those which are Idlled for the table are scarcely fit to 
be eaten. To remedy this inconvenience, it wdll be ne- 
cessary to divide their troughs into small compartments, 
in such a manner that each of them may be capable of 
containing water; but this is seldom or never clone. 
On this account, sheep and hogs are to be considered as 
tile best fresh provisions that one can have at sea ; 
mutton thei'e being in general very good, and ixirk ex- 
cellent. 

It may happen that some of the provisions and stores 
which I have recommended may become almost use- 
less, .by the cai'e which the captain has taken to lay in , 
a proper stock : but in such a ease you may dispose of 
it to relieve the poor passengers, xvho, paying less for 
their passage, are stmved amon^ the- common sailors, 
and have no right to the captain^s provisions, except 
such part of them as is used for feeding the crew. 
These passengers ai’e sometimes sick, melancltoly, and 
dejected; and there are often women and children 
among, them, neither of whom have an opportunity of 
procuring those things which I have mentioned, and of 
which perhaps they have the greatest need. By dis- 
tributing amongst them a jiart of your superfluity, you. 
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may be of the - greatest assistance to tliem. You may 
restore their health, save their lives, and, in short, 
render them happy ; which always affords the liveliest 
sensation to a feeling mind. 

The most disagreeable thing at sea is the cookery ; 
for there is not, properly spewing, any professed cook 
on board. The worst sailor is generally chosen for 
that purpose, who for the most part is equally dirty. 
Hence comes the proverb, used among the English 
sailors, that ^^God sends meat, and the devil sends cooks/’ 
Those, however^ who have a better opinion of Provi- 
dence,^ will think otherwise. Knowing that sea-air, 
and the exercise or motion which they receive from 
the rolling of the ship, have a -wonderful effect in whet- 
ting the appetite, they will say, that Pi'ovidenee has 
given sailors bad coolis to prevent them from eating 
too much I or that, knowing they would have bad cooks,, 
he has given them a good appetite to piwent them from 
dying with hunger. However, if . you have no confi- 
dence in these succours of Providence, you may your- 
self, witli a lamp and a boiler, by the help of a little 
spirits of wine, prepare some food, such as soup, hash, 
&c. A small oven made of tin-plate is not a bad piece 
of fuxmiture ; your servant may roast in it a piece of 
mutton or pork. If you are ever tempted to eat salt 
beef, which is often very good, you will find that cider 
is the best liquor to quench the thix'st genex’-ally caused 
by salt meat or salt fish. Sea-biscuit, wliich is too hax'd 
for the teeth of some people, may h& softened by steep- 
ing it ; but bread double-balced is the best : for being 
made of good loaf bread cut into slices, and baked a 
second time, it readily inxbibes water, becomes soft, 
and is easily digested — ^it consequently forms excellent 
nourishment, much superior to tliat of biscuit which has 
not been fei'mented. 

I must here obsexwo, that this double-baked bread 
was originally the real biscuit px'opared to lieep at sea ; 
for the word MscuU^ in French, signifies twice baked. 
Peas often boil badly, and do not become soft ; in such 
a case, by putting a two-pound shot into the kettle* 
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the rolling of the vessel, by means of this MIet, will 
L*onvert the peas into a poiTidge like mustard. 

Having often seen soup, Wvhen piit upon tlie table at 
sea in broad flat dishes, tluwn' out on every side by 
the roiling of the vessel, I have wished that onr tinmen 
would make onr sonp-basins with divisions oi; compart- 
ments ; fonning small plates, proper for containing soup 
for one person only. By this disposition the soup, in 
an extraordinary roll, would not be thrown out of the 
plate, and would not fall into the breasts of those who 
are at table, and scald them. Having entertained you 
with tliese things of little importance, peinnit me now 
to conclude with some general reflections upon imvi^ 
gatioii. 

When navigation is employed only for ti'ansporting 
necessary provisions from one country, where they 
i abound, to another where they are wanting — when by 

tliis it prevents famines, which were so frequent and so 
fatal before it was invented and became so common — we 
cannot help considering it as one of those arts wdiich con- 
tribute most to the happiness of mankind. But when it 
is employed to transport things of no utility, or articles 
of luxury, it is then uncei'tain whether the advantages 
resulting from it are sufficient to counterbalance the 
misfortunes it occasions by exposing the lives of so 
many individuals upon the vast ocean. And \vhen it is 
used to plunder vessels and transport slaves," it is evi- 
dently, only the dreadful means of increasing those ca*^ 
iamities which afflict human nature, 
l' One is astonished to thiiflt on the number of vessels 

' and men who are daily exposed in going to bring tea 

from China, coflbe from Ai’abia, and sugar and tobacco 
fx’om America— -alb commodities which our* ancestors 
lived very well without. The sugar trade employs 
nearly a thousand vessels, and that of tobacco almost 
the same numbex*. With regard to the utility of to- 
bacco, little can be said ; and, with regard to sugar, 
how much more meritorious would it be to sacrifice 
the momentary pleasure which we receive from di’ink- 
ing it once or twice a-day in our tea, than to oixcourage 
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tlie numbei'less cruelties tliat are eontiDually exercfsetl 
ill ordei* to procure it for us 1 

A celebrated Pi'encb moralist said, that when he 
eonsidei’ed the wai'S which we foment in Africa to get 
negroes — ^the great number who of coui’se perish in 
those wars — -the multitude of tliose wretches wdio die 
in their passage by disease, bad air, and bad provi- 
sions — ^and, lastly, how many perish by the cruel treat- 
ment they meet with in a state of slavery — when he 
saw a bit of sugar, he could not help imagining it to 
be covered with spots of liuniaxi blood. But, had he 
added to these considerations the wars which we carry 
on against one another, to take and retake the islands 
that produce this commodity, he would not ha%^e seen 
the sugar simply spotted with blood — ^lie would have 
belield it entirely tinged with it ! 

These wars made the maritime powers of Europe, 
and the inhabitants of Paris and London, pay much 
dearer foi' their sugar than those of Vienna, though 
they are almost thi*ee hundred leagues distant from 
the sea. A pound of sugar, indeed, costs the former 
not only the price which they give for it, but also that 
which they , pay in taxes necessary to support the 
ileets and armies which serve to defend and protect 
tlie countries that produce it. 


ON lEXUBT, IDLENESS, AND INDUSTRY. . 

f&am a Letier to Benjamin Vaughan, written in 

1784. 

It is wondeiful how preposterous the affinh’s of this 
world are managed. Naturally one would imagine, 
that the interest of a few individuals should give M'ay 
to general interest j but individuals manage their af- 
fairs With so much jnoi*e application, mdnstry, and ad- 
. , of parUanient for the borou^?Ii of Caluo, in Wiittihire, 

betweon whom and FrunMm there subsistod a very close friend* 
ship,} ' - 
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dress, tliaE the public do theirSj that ’ general interest 
most eoiuinonly gives way to particiilar. We assemble 
parliaments and councils, to have tlie benefit of their 
collected wisdom; but we necessarily have, at the same 
time, the inconvenience of their collected passions, 
prejudices, and private interests. By the help of these, 
artful men overpower their wisdom, and. dupe its pos- 
sessors ; and if we may judge by the acts, arrests, and 
edicts, all the world over, for regulating commerce, an 
assembly of great men is the greatest fool upon earth. 

I have not yet, indeed, thought of a remedy for 
luxury. I am not sure that in a great state it is ca^ 
pable of a remedy, nor that the evil is in itself always so 
great as is represented. Suppose we include in the 
definition of luxury all unnecessary expense, and then 
let us consider whether laws to prevent such expense 
are possible to be executed in a great country, and 
whether, if they could be executed, our people gene*^ 
rally would be happier, or even richer. Is not the 
hope of being one day able to purchase and enjoy luxu- 
ries a great spur to labour and industry? May, not 
luxury, therefore, produce more than it consumes, if, 
without such a spur, people would be, as they are natu- 
♦ i*aily enough inclined to be, lazy and indolent. To this 
purpose I remember a circumstance : — The skipper of 
a shallop, employed between Cape May and Philadel- 
phia, had done us some small service, for which he 
refused to be paid. My wife, understanding that he 
had a daughter, sent her a present of a new-fashioned 
cap. Three years after, this skipper being at my 
house with an old farmer of Cape May, his passcxiger, 
he mentioned the cap, and how much his daughter had 
been pleased with it. But,” said he, it proved a 
dear cap with our congregation.” How so 1” When 
my daughter appeared with it at meeting,, it was so 
much admired, that all the girls resolved to get such 
caps from Philadelphia ; and my wife and I computed 
that the whole could not have cost less than a hundred 
pounds.” True,” said the farmer, but you do not 
tell all the story, I think the cap was noverthelcss an 
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advantage to us ; for it was the first thing that put our 
girls upon knitting worsted mittens for sale at Phila- 
delphia, that they might have wherewithal to buy caps 
and ribbons there ; and you Imow that that industry 
has continued, and is likely to continue and increase 
to a much greater value, and answer better pux'^poses.” 
Upon the whole, I was more reconciled to this little 
piece of luxury, since not only the girls were made 
happier by having fine caps, but the Philadelphians by 
the supply of wfirm mittens. 

In our commercial towns upon the sea-coast, fortunes 
will occasionally be made. Some of those who grow 
rich will be prudent, live within bounds, and preserve 
what they have gained for their posterity ; others, fond 
of showing their wealth, will be extravagant, and ruin 
themselves. Laws cannot prevent this ; and perhaps 
it IS not always an evil to the public. A shilling spent 
idly by a fool, may be picked up by a wiser person, 
who knows better what to do with it : it is therefore 
not lost. A vain silly fellow builds a fine house, fur- 
nishes it richly, lives in it expensively, and in a few 
years ruins himself ; but the masons, carpenters, smiths, 
and other honest tradesmen, have been, by his employ, 
assisted in maintaining and raising their lamiiies — ^the ^ 
farmer has been paid for his labour, and encouraged, 
and the estate is now in better hands. . In some cases, 
indeed, certain modes of luxury may be a public evil, 
in the same manner as it is a private one. If there 
be a nation, for instance, that exports its beef and 
linen to pay for the importation of chmet and poi'ter, 
while a great part of its people live upon potatoes, and 
wear no shirts, wherein does it diifer from the sot, who 
lets his family starve, and sells his clothes to buy drink ? 

Our American commerce is, I confess, a little in this 
way. We sell our victuals to the islands for rum and 
sugar — the substantial necessaries of life for super- 
fluities. But we have plenty, and live well neverthe- 
less ; though, by being soberer, we might foe rieliex\ 

The vast quantity of forest lands we have yet to clear, 
and put in order for cultivation, will for a long time 
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leop the body of our nation laborious and frugal. 
Forming an opinion of our people, and their manners,- 
by what is seen among the inhabitants of the sea-ports, 
is judging from an improper sample. The people of 
the trading towns may be rich and luxurious, while the 
country possesses all the virtues that tend to promote 
happiness and public prosperity. ' These towns are not 
much regarded by the country ; they are hardly con- 
sidered as an essential part of the States ; and the ex- 
perience of the last wai‘ has shown, that their being in 
the possession of the enemy did not necessarily draw on 
the subjection of the country, which bravely continued 
to maintain its freedom and independence notwith- 
standing. 

It has been computed by some political arithmetician, 
that if every man and woman would work for four 
hours each day on something useful, their labour would 
produce sufficient to procure all the necessaries and 
comforts of life ; want and misery would be banished 
out of the woi’ld, and the rest of the twenty-four hours 
might be leisure and pleasure. 

What occasions, then, so much want and misery ? It 
is the employment of men and women in works that 
produce neither the necessaries nor conveniences of 
life j who, with those who dp nothing, consume neces- 
saries raised by the laborious. To explain this : — 

The first elements of wealth are obtained by labour 
from the earth and waters. I have land, and raise corn. 
With this, if I feed a family that does nothing, my corn 
will be consumed, and at the end of the year I shall be 
no richer than I was at the beginning* But if, while 
I feed them, I employ them — some in spinning, others 
in making bricks, &c. for building— the value of my corn 
will be arrested and remain with me, and at the end of 
the year we. may all be better clothed and better lodged. 
And if, instead of employing a man I feed in making 
bricks, I employ him in fiddli,ng for me, the corn he 
eats is gone, and no part of his, manufacture remains 
to augment the wealth and convenience of the family ; 
I shall, therefore, be the poorer for this fiddling man. 
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ualess the rest of my family work more, or eat less, to 
make up the deficiency he occasions* 

Look round the w'orld, and see the millions employed 
in doing nothing, or in something that amounts to no- 
thing, when the necessaries and conveniences of life 
are in question, Wliat is the bulk of commerce, for 
which we fight and destroy each other, but the toil of 
millions for superfluities, to the great hazard and loss 
of many lives, by tlie constant dangex’s of the seal 
How much labour is spent in building and fitting great 
ships, to go to China and Arabia for tea and coffee, to 
the West Indies for sugar, to Amexica for tobacco ? 
These things cannot he called the necessaries of life, 
for our ancestors lived very conxfortably without them, 

A question may be asked — Could all these people 
now employed in raising, making, or candying super- 
fluities, be subsisted by raising necessaries ? I think 
they might. The %vorid is large, and a gx^eat paii; of it 
still uncultivated. Many hundred millions of acres in 
Asia, Africa, and Ameinca, are still a forest ; and a 
great deal even in Europe. On a hundred acres of 
this forest, a man might become a substantial faimer ; 
and a hundx^ed thousand men employed in eleax’ing 
each his hundred aci'es, would hardly brighten a spot 
lai'ge enough to be visible fi’om the niooxx, unless with 
HersclieFs telescope ; so vast are the regions still in 
wood. 

It is, howevex', some comfoit to reflect, that upon 
the whole, the quantity of industry and prudence among 
mankind exceeds the quantity of idleness and folly. 
Hence the increase of good buildings, farms cultivated, 
and populous cities filled %vitii wealth, all over Europe, 
which a few ages since w'ere only to bo found on the 
coasts of the Mediterx'anean ; and this notwdthstandisxg 
the mad wars continually raging, by which are often 
desti^oyed, in one year, the works of many years* peace. 
So that we niay hope, the -luxury of a few mex'^cljants 
on the coast will not be the ruin of America. 

One reflection more, and I will end this long ram- 
bjtingdetter. Almost all the parts of our bodies x’equiro 
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some ex'pense. The feet demand' ■ stiaes ;■ the le,i 3 :R stoeh- 
ings ; the rest of the body clothing ; and the belly a 
good deal of victuals. Our eyes^, though exceedingly 
usefulj ashj when reasonable, only the cheap assistance 
of spectacles, ■which could not much impair our finances. 
But the eyes of other people are the eyes that ruin us. 
if ail but myself were blind, I should want neither fine 
, clothes, fine houses, nor hne furniture. 


ON THE SLAVE TRADE. . 

Reading in the newspapers the speech of Mr Jackson 
in Congress, against meddling with the affair of slavery, 
or attempting to mend the condition of slaves, it put 
me in mind of a similar speech, made about one hun- 
dred years since, by Sidi Mahomet Ibrahim, a member 
of the Divan of Algiers, which may be seen in Martin’s 
account of his consulship, 1687. It was against grant- 
ing the petition of the sect called Eriiia, or Purists, who 
prayed for the abolition of piracy and slavery, as being 
unjust. Mr Jackson does not quote it : periiaps he has 
not seen it. If, therefore, some of its reasonings are to 
be found in his eloquent speech, it may only show that 
men’s interests operate, and are operated on, with su 3 > 
prisipff similarity, in all countries and climates, when- 
ever they are under similar circumstances. The Afri- 
can speech, as translated, is as follows 

Alla Bismiilah, &:c. God is great, and Mahomet is 
his prophet. 

Have these Erika considered the consequences of 
granting their petition ? If we cease , our cruises against 
the Christians, how shall we be furnished with the com- 
modities their countries produce, and which are so ne- 
cessary for us I If we forbear to make slaves of their 
people, who, in this hot climate, are to cultivate our 
lands ? Who are to perform the common labours of our 
city, and of our families? Must we, not then be our own 
slaves? And is there not more compassion and more 
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favour due ijo us Mussuliuou than to tliose CKristiau 
dogs 1 We have now above fifty thousand slaves in and 
near Algiers. This number, if not kept up by fresh sup- 
plies, will soon dimmish, and be gradually annihilated. 
If, then, we cease taking and plundering the infidels’ 
ships, and making slaves of the seamen and passengps, 
our lands will become of no value, for want of cultiva- 
tion; the rents of houses in the city will sink one 
half; and the revenues of government, arising from 
the share of prizes, must he totally destroyed. And 
for what ? To gratify the whim of a whimsical sect, 
who would have us not only forbear making more 
slaves, but even manumit those we have. But who 
is to indemnify their masters for the loss 1 Will the 
state do it? Is our treasury sufficient? Will the 
Erika do it ?— can they do it ? Or would they, to do what 
they think justice to the slaves, do a greater injustice 
to the owners? And if we set bur slaves free, what is 
to be done with them? Few of them will return to 
their native countries— they know too well the greater 
hardships they must there be subject to. They will 
not embrace our holy religion : they will not adopt our 
manners i our people will not pollute themselves by in- 
termarrying with them. Must we maintain them as 
beggars in our streets ; or suffer our properties to be 
tbe prey of their pillage ? for men accustomed to slavery 
will not work for a livelUiood when not compelled. 
And what is there so pitiable in their present condition ? 
Were they not slaves in their own countries ? Are not 
Spain, Portugal, France, and the Italian states, go- 
verned by despots, who hold all their subjects in slavery, 
without exception? Even England treats her sailors 
as slaves; for' they are, whenever the government 
pleases, seized and confined in ships of war, condemned 
not only to work, but to hgbt, for small wages, or a mere 
subsistence, not better than our slaves are allowed by 
ns. Is their condition, then, made worse by their falling 
into' our hands! No; they have only exclmnged one 
slavery for another; and I may say a better: for here 
fthey^re brought into a land where the sun of Islamism 
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giYes forfcli its liglit, a^d shines in full splendour, and 
, they have an opportunity of making themselves acquaint- 
ed with the true doctrine^, and thereby saving, their 
, immortal souls. Those who remain at home have not 
that happiness. Sending the slaves home, then, would 
be sending them out of light into .darkness. 

I repeat the question, what is to be done with them I 
I have heard it suggested, that they may be planted in 
the wilderness, where there is plenty of land for them 
to subsist on, and where they may flourish as a free 
state. But they are, I doubt, too little disposed to 
labour without compulsion, as well as too ignorant to 
establish good government ; and the wild Arabs would 
soon molest and destroy, or again enslave them. While 
seeing us, we take care to provide them with every 
thing ; and they are treated with humanity. The la- 
bourers in their o\vn countries are, as I am informed, 
worse fed, lodged, and clothed. The condition of most 
of them is therefore already mended, and requires no 
farther improvement. Here their lives are in safety. 
They are not liable to be impressed for soldiers, and 
forced to cut one another's Christian throats, as in the 
w^ars of their own countries. If some of the religious 
mad bigots, who now tease us with their silly petitioits, 
have, in a .fit of blind zeal, freed their slaves, it was 
not generosity, it was not humanity, that moved them 
to the action ; it was from, the conscious burden of a 
load of sins, and hope, from the supposed merits of so 
good a work, to be excused from damnation. How 
gpssly are they mistaken, in imagining slavery to be 
disavowed by the Alcoran ! Are not the two precepts, 
to quote no more, ^ Masters, treat your slaves with 
kindness — slaves, serve your masters with cheerful- 
ness and fidelity, ’ clear proofs to the contrary ? — 
Nor can the plundering of infidels be in that sacred ‘ 
boolc forbidden; since it is well known from it, that 
God has given the world, and all that it contains, to 
his faithful Mussulmen, who are to enjoy it of right, 
as fast as they conquer it. Let us then hear no more 
of this detestable proposition, the manumission of Chris- 
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tlan slaTeSj.tho’ adoption of which would, by depreciating 
our lands and houses, and thereby depriving so many 
good citizens of their properties,, create universal dis- 
content, and provoke insurrections, to the endangering 
of government, and producing general confusion. Jt 
have, therefore, , no doubt that this wise council will 
prefer the comfort and happiness of a whole nation of 
true believers, to the whim of a few Erika, and dismiss 
their petition.” 

The result was, as Martin tells us, tliat the Divan 
came to this resolution : — “ That the doctrine, that the 
plundering and' enslaving the Christians is unjust, is at 
best problematical j but that it is the interest of this 
state to continue the practice, is clear : therefbre, let 
the petition be rejected,” — And it was rejected accord- 
ingly. 

And since like motives are apt to produce, in the 
minds of men, like opinions and resolutions, may we 
not venture to predict, from this account, that the 
petitions to the parliament of England for abolishing the 
slave trade, to say nothing of other legislatures, and 
the debates upon them, will have a similar conclusion I 

March 23, 1790. IfiSTomcus. 

OBSERTATIONS ON WAr! 

By the original law of nations, war and extirpation were 
the punishment of injury. Humanising by degrees, it 
admitted slavery instead of death : a fartiier step was, 
the exchange of prisoners instead of slavery ; another, 
to respect more the property of pxdvate persons under 
conquest, and be content with acquired dominion. Why 
should not this law of nations go on improving ? Ages 
havo intervened between its several steps | but as know- 
ledge of late increases rapidly, why should not those 
steps be quickened ? Why should it not be agreed to, 
as the futux'e law of nations, that in any war liereid’ter, 
the following descriptions of men should be undisturbed, 
have the protection of both skies, and be permitted to 
follow their employments in security I namely;’ — 
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. I. Cultivators of tke earth, because they labour for 
the subsistence of mankind. ■ 

2. blsliemien, for the same reason. 

3. Merchants and traders , in unarmed ships, who 
accommodate different nations by cornmnnica-ting and 
exchanging the necessaries and conveniences of life. 

4. Artists and mechanics, inhabiting and working in 
open towns. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that the hospitals of • 
enemies should be unmolested — ^they ought to be as- 
sisted, It is for the interest of humanity in general, 
that the occasions of war, and the inducements to it, 
should be diminished. If rapine be abolished, one of 
the encouragements to war is taken away ; and peace 
therefore more likely to continue and be lasting. 

The practice of robbing merchants on the high seas 
— a remnant of the ancient piracy — though it may be 
accidentally beneficial to particular persons, is far from 
being profitable to all engaged in it, or to the nation that 
authorises it* In the beginning of a war some rich ships 
are surprised and taken. This encourages the first adven* 

;;i| turers to fit out more armed vessels ; and many others 

to do the same. But the enemy at the same time be- 
come more careful, arm their merchant ships better, 
and render them not so easy to be taken : they go also 
more under the, protection of convoys. Thus, while the 
privateers to take them are multiplied, the vessels sub- 
jected to be taken, and the chances of profit, are dimi- 
nished j so that many cruises are made wherein the 
expenses overgo the gains ; and, as is the case in other 
lotteries, though particulars have got priEes, the mass 
of adventurers are losers ^ the whole expense of fitting 
out all the privateers during a war being much greater 
than the whole amount of goods taken. 

Then there is the uational loss of all the labour of so 
many men, during the time they have been employed in 
robbing — who, besides, spend what they get in riot, 
drunkenness, and debauchery — lose their habits of in- 
dustxy — are rax'ely fit for any sober business after a 
peace — and serve only to increase the number of high- 
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•waymen and Honsebreakers. E^en tlie adventurers 
who have been fortunatej are by sudden wealth led into 
expensive living, the habit of which continues when the 
means of supporting it cease, and finally ruins them ; a 
just punishment for their having wantonly and unfeel- 
ingly ruined many honest, innocent traders, and their 
families, whose substance was employed in serving the 
common interest of mankind. 


ON THE IMPRESS OF SEAMEN. 

Notes copied from Dr Franklin's writing in pencil in the mar. 
gin of Judge Foster's celebrated argument in favour of the im- 
pressing of seamen (published in the folio editions of his works). 
JuuGE Foster, p. 158. ‘‘ Every man.” — The conclu- 
sion here from the w/iole to a part, does not seem to bo 
good logic. ' If the alphabet should say, Let us all fight 
for the defence of the whole, that is equal, and may 
therefore be just. But if it should say, Let A, B, C, 
and D, go out and fight for us, while we stay at home 
and sleep in whole skins, that is not equal, and therefore 
cannot be just. 

/6. " Employ.’^ — If you please, the word signifies 
engaging a man to work for me, by offering him such 
wages as are sufficient to induce him to prefer my ser- 
vice. This is very different from compelling him to 
%vork, on such terms as I think proper. 

Ib. “ This service and empioymenV^ These 

ai*e false faqts* His employment and service are not 
the same* Under the merchant he goes in an unarmed 
vessel, not obliged to fight, but to transport merchan- 
dise. In the king^s service he is obliged to fight, and 
to hazard all the dangers of battle. Sickness on board 

kings* ships is also more common and more mortal. 
The merchant*^ service, too, he can quit at the end of 
the voyage— -not the king*8. Also, 'the merchant*® 
wages are much higher. 

/5. ' I am veiy. sensible,” Ac. — Here are two things 
put in comparison that are not comparable, viz.— in- 
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Jury to seamen, and incoxiTenience to trade* Incon- 
ytmienee to the whole trade of a nation will not justify: 
injustice to a single seaman* If the trade would suffer 
without his service, it is able, and ought to be willing, 
to offer him such wages as may induce him to. afford 
his service voluntarily. 

Page 159, “ Private mischief must be borne with 
patience, for preventing a national calamity.” Where 
is this maxim in law and good policy to be found t And 
how can that be a maxim which is not consistent with 
common sense ? If the maxim had been, that private 
mischiefs, which prevent a national calamity, ought to 
he generously compensated by the nation, one might 
understand it — but that such private mischiefs are only 
to be borne with patience, is absurd. 

Id. ‘‘The expedient,” &c. “And^^^cc. (paragraphs 
2 and 3.) — Twenty ineffectual or inconvenient schemes 
will not justify one that is unjust. 

Id. “ Upon the foot of,” &c. — Your reasoning, indeed, 
like a lie, stands but upon one foot; truth upon two. 

Page 160. « Full wages.”-— Probably the same they 
had in the merchant’s service. 

Page 174. « I hardly admit,” See, (paragraph 5.) 
— When this author speaks of impressing, page 158, 
he diminishes the horror of the practice as much as 
possible, by presenting to the mind one sailor only suf- 
fering a (as he tendeidy calls it) in some 

“ 'particular cases” only ; and, he places against this 
private mischief the inconvenience to the trade of the - 
kingdom* But if, as he supposes is often the case, the 
sailor who is pressed and obliged to serve for the de- 
fence of trade, at the rate of twenty-five shillings a- 
month, could get three pounds fifteen shillings in the 
merchant’s service, you take from him fifty shiilmgs 
a-monthj and if you have 10Q,QOO :in your service^ 
you rob this honest industrious part of society and their 
poor families of £250,000 per month, or three millions 
a-year, and at the same time oblige them to hazard 
their lives in fighting for the defence of your trade ; to 
the defence of which all ought indeed to contribute 
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(and sailors among the rest) in proportion to tlieir pro* 
fits by it ; but this three millions is more than their 
share, if they did not pay with their persons ; and when 
you force that, metliinks you should excuse the other* 
But, it may be said, to give the king’s seamen mer- 
chant’s wages, would cost the nation too much, and call 
for more taxes* The question then will amount to this 
— ^Whether it be just in a community, that the richer 
part should compel the poorer to fight in defence of 
them and their properties, for such wxiges as they think 
fit to allow, and punish them if they refuse ? Our au- 
thor tells us that it is legaV^ I have not law enough 
to dispute his authorities, but I cannot persuade myself 
that it is equitable. I will, however, own for the pre- 
sent, that it may be lawful when necessary ; but then 
I contend that it may be used so as to produce the 
same good effects — the public security — ^without doing so 
much intolerable injustice as attends the impressing 
common seamen. In order to be better understood, I 
would -premise too things: — First, That voluntary sea- 
men may be had for the service, if they w^ere suffi- 
ciently paid. The proof is, that to serve in the same 
ship, and incur the same danger, you ha%’-e no occasion 
to impress captains, lieutenants, second lieutenants, 
midshipmen, pursers, nor many other officers. Why, 
but that the profits of their places, or the emoluments ex- 
pected, are sufficient inducements? The business then 
is, to find money, by impressing, sufficient to make the 
sailors all volunteers, as well as their officers ; and this 
without any fresh burden upon trade. The second of 
my premises is, that twenty-five shillings a-month, with 
his share of the salt beef, pork, and peas-pudding, 
being found sufficient for the subsistence of a hard- 
worMng seaman, it will certainly be, so for a sedentary 
scholar or gentleman. I would then propose to form 
a treasury, , out of which encouragements to seamen 
should be paid. To fill this treasury, I would impress 
a number of civil officers, who at present have great 
salaries, oblige them to serve in their respective offices 
for twenty-five shiliings a-month^ with tlieir shares of 
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mess proTisions, and throw th.e rest, of their, salaries ; 
into the seamen^s treasury. If 'sueli a press-warrant 
were given me to execute, the first I would press should 
be a recorder of Bristol, or a Mr Justice Foster, be- 
cause I might have need of his edifying example to 
show how much impressing ought to be borne with ; 
for be would certainly find, that though to be reduced 
to twenty-five shiilings a-month might be a private 
mischief^’* yet that, agreeably to his maxim of law and 
good policy, it " ought to be borrw mth patience," for 
preventing a national calamity. Then I would press 
the rest of the judges ; and, opening the red book, I 
would press every civil officer of government, from 
£50 a-year salary up to £50,000, which would throw 
an iraniense sum into our treasury : and these gentle- 
men could not complain, since they would receive 
twenty-five shillings a-raonth and their rations; and. 
this without being obliged to fight. Lastly, I think I 
would impress ^ ^ 



ON THE CRIMINAL LAWS, AND THE 
PRACTICE OF PRIVATEERING. 

LETTER TO BENJAMIN VAUaKAN, ESQ, 

March U,mB/ 

Mt Dear Friend, — ^Among the pamphlets you lately 
sent, me, was one entitled Thoughts on Executive 
Justice. In return for that, I send you a French one 
on the same .subject — Observations concernant PExe- 
cution de F Article II. de la Declaration sur de Vol. 
They are both addressed to the jud|es, but written, as 
you will see, in a very different spirit. The English 
author is for banging ai^ thieves — ^the Frenchman is 
for pi-oportioning punishments to offences. 

If we really believe, as we profess to believe, that 
the law of Moses was the law of God — ^the dictate of 
Divine wisdom, infinitely superior te human — on what 
principles do we ordain death as the punishment of an 
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offence, wMolh, ■ according to tliat law, was only to Ibe 
punished by a restitution of fourfold ? To put a man 
to death for an offence which does not deserve deaths 
as* it aiot a murder ?---and3 as the French writer says, 
‘‘Doit--on punir im delit contre la socieie par tm crhne 
contre la nature 

Supei'fiuous property is the creature of society. 
Simple and mild laws avere sufficient to guard the pro- 
perty that was merely necessai^y. The savage’s bow^ 
iiis hatchet, and his coat of skins, were sufficiently se- 
cured, without law, by the fear of personal resentment 
and retaliation. When, by virtue of the first laws, 
part of the society accumulated wealth and grew power- 
ful, they enacted others more severe, and would pro- 
tect their property at the expense of humanity. This 
was abusing their power, and commencing a tyranny. 
If a savage, before he entered into society, had been 
told—" Your neighbour, by this means, may become 
owner of a hundred deer ; but if your brother, or your 
son, or yourself, having no deer of your own, and being 
hungry, should Mil one, an infamous death must be 
the consequence,’^ he would probably have preferred 
his liberty, and his common right of killing any deer, 
to all the advantages of society that niiglit be proposed 
to him. 

That it is better a hundred guilty persons should 
escape than that one innocent person should suffer, is 
a maxim that has been long and generally approved— 
never, that I know of, controverted. Even the san- 
guinaiy author of the Thoughts agrees to it, adding 
well, " that the very thought of injured innocence, and 
much more timt of suffering innocence, must awaken 
all our tenderest and most compassionate feelings, and, 
at the same time, raise our highest indignation against 
the instruments of it. But,” he adds, there is no 
danger of eUher^ from a strict adherence to the laws.” 
Keally ! — Is it then impossible to make an unjust law I 
and it* the law itself be unjust, may it not be the very 
"instrument which ought to raise the author’s and 
every body’s highest indiguationl” I see in the last 
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newspapers from Lonclon, tliat. a • woman is -capitally 
convicted at the Old Bailey, for privately stealing out 
of a shop some gauze, value fourteen shillings apd 
threepence. Is there any proportion between the iii- 
j urydone by a theft, value fourteen shillings and three- 
pence, and the punishment of a human creature, by 
death, on a gibbet 1 Might not that woman, by her 
iaboui', have made the reparation ordamed by God in 
paying fourfold? Is not all punishment inflicted be- 
yond the merit of the offence, so much punishment of 
innocencei In this light, how vast is the annual quan- 
tity, of not only injured, but suffering innocence, in. 
almost all the civilised states of Europe I 

But it seems to have been thought, that this kind of 
innocence may be punished by way of preventing crimes* 

I have read, indeed, of a cruel Turk in Barbary, who, 
whenever he bought a new Christian slave, ordered him 
immediately to be hung up by the legs, . and to receive 
a hundred blows of a cudgel on the soles of his feet, 
that the severe sense of the punishment, and fear of 
incurring it thereafter, might prevent the faults that 
should merit it. Our author himself would hardly ap- 
prove entirely of this Turk’s conduct in the govern- 
ment of slaves ; and yet he appears to recommend 
something like it for the government of English sub- 
jects, when lie applauds the reply of Judge Burnet to 
the convict horse-stealer ; who,, being asked what he 
had to say why judgment of death should not pass 
against him, and answering, that it was hard to hang a 
man for onlg stealing a horse, was told by the judge — 
" Man, thou art not to be hanged on/y for stealing a 
horse, but that horses may not be stolen.” ^ The man’s 
answ'er, if candidly examined, will, I imagine, appear 
reasonable, as being founded on the eternal principle 
of justice and equity, that punishments should be pro- , 
portioned to offences ; and the judge’s reply brutal and 
imreasonable, though the writer wishes all judges to 
carry it with them whenever they go the circuit, and to 
bear it in their minds, as containing a wise reason for 
all the penal statute which they, are called upon to 
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put in exeeution. It at once illustrates ” saj-s Be, “tBa 
tx’ue grounds and reasons of all capital pnnishmeiits 
whatsoever, namely, that every man’s property, as well 
as his life, maybe held sacred and inviolate.” Is there 
then no difference in value between property and life ? 
If I think it right that the crime of murder should be 
punished with death, not only as an equal punishment 
of the crime> but to prevent other murders, does it 
follow that I must approve of inflicting the same 
punishment for a little invasion on my property by 
theft ? If I am not myself so barbarous, so bloody- 
minded, and revengeful, as to kill a fellow-creature for 
stealing from me fourteen shillings and threepence, 
how can I approve of a law that does it ? IVlontesquieu, 
who was himself a judge, endeavours to impi'ess other 
maxims. He must have known wdiat human judges 
feel on such occasions, and what the effects of those 
feelings; and, so far from thinking that severe and 
excessive punishments- prevent crimes, he asserts, as 
quoted by our French writer, that 

Vairociti des loix en empeche Pea^ecuiioiu 
torsque H peine est sans Tfiemre^ on es( souveni 
ohligi de lui prifirer HmpunitL 

La came de tons les relackcmens meni de Vimpunit$ 
des crimes, et non de la moderation des peines.^^ 

It is said by those who know Furopo generally, that 
there are more thefts committed and punished annually 
in England, than in all the other nations put together. 
If this be so, there must be a cause or causes for such 
depravity in our common people. May not one be tiie 
deficiency of justice and morality in our national go- 
vernment, manifested in our oppressive conduct to sub- 
jects, and unjust wars on our neighbor's % View the 
long-persisted in, unjust, monopolising treatment of 
Ireland, at length acknowledged I View the plundering 
government exercised by our merchants in the Indies ; 
the confiscating war made upon the American colonies ; 
and, to say nothing of those upon France and Spain, 
view the fate war upon Holland, which was seen by 
impartial Europe in no other light than that of a w'ar 
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of rapine and pillage— the hopes of an immense and easy 
prey being its only apparent^^ and probably its true and 
real, motive and eneouragement ! Justice is as strictly 
due between neighbour nations, as between neighbour 
citizens. A highwayman is as much a robber when 
he plunders in a gang, as when single ; and a nation 
that makes an unjust war is only a great gang. After 
employing your people in robbing the Dutch, it is 
strange, that being put out of that employ by peace, 
they still continue robbing, and rob one another : pira^ 
terle, as the French call it, or privateering, is the uni- 
versal bent of the English nation, at home and abroad, 
wherever settled. No less than seven hundred' priva- 
teei’s wei'e, it is said, commissioned in the last war I 
These were fitted out by merchants, to prey upon other 
merchants, who had never don© them any injury. Is 
there probably any one of those privateering merchants 
of London, who wei'e so ready to rob the merchants of 
Amsterdam, that would not as readily plunder another 
London merchant, of the next street, if he could do it 
with the same impunity ? The avidity, the alimi ap- 
petens, is the same ,• it is the fear alone of the gallows 
that makes the difference. How then can a nation, 
which among the houestest of its people, has so many 
thieves by inclination, and whose government encou- 
raged and commissioned no less than seven hundred 
gangs of robbers — how can such a nation have the face 
to condemn the crime in .individuals, and hang up 
twenty of them in amoiming? It naturally puts one 
in mind of a Newgate anecdote. One of the prisoners 
complained, that in the night somebody had taken his 
buckles but of his shoes, What the devil 1^’ says an- 
other, have we then thieves amongst us \ It must not 
be suffered. Let iia search out the rogue, and pump him 
to death 1*^ 

Thei‘e is, however, one late instance of an Englisl^ 
nuerchant who will not profit hy sucli .hl-gotten gain. 
He was, it seems, part-owner of a ship, which the other 
owners thought fit to employ as, a letter of marqxie, and 
which took a number of French pinzos. The* booty 
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being shared, he now an agent here inquiring, by 
an advertisement in the Gazette, for those who have 
suffered the loss-, in ordex' to make them, as far as in 
him lies, restitution. This conscientious man is a 
Quaker. The Scotch Presbyterians wex^e formerly as 
tender; for there is still extant an ordinance of the 
town-council of Edinburgh, made soon after the Refor- 
mation, foi*bidding the purchase of pxnze goods, under 
pain of losing the freedom of the bui'gh for ever, with 
other pimishnxent at the will of the magistoatos ; the 
pi*actice of making pidzes being conti'ai'y to good con- 
science, and the rule of treating Christian brethren as 
we would wish to be treated ; and such goods are ml 
to be sold by any godly man within this buryh,^^ The 
I’ace of these godly men in Scotland is probably extinct, 
or their pi'inciples abandoned, since, as far as that na- 
tion had a hand in pi'omoting the war against the colo- 
nies, prizes and confiscations ax'e bcHeved to have been 
a considei-able motive. 

It has been for some time a generally received opi- 
nion, that a military man is not to inquire whether a 
w’'ax' be just or unjust ; he is to execute his orders. All 
princes who are disposed to become tyx'ants, must pro- 
bably appx'ove of this opinion, and be wdlling to establish 
it ; but is it not a dangei'ous one — since, on that prin- 
ciple, if the tyi*ant commands his array to attack and 
destroy not only an unoffending neighboux* nation, but 
even his own subjects, the army is bouxid to obey I A 
negro slave,' in our colonies, being commanded by his 
master to rob or mxtrder a neighhoui', or do any other 
immoral act, may refuse ; and the magistrate w^ill pro- 
tect him in his x*efusai. The slavery then of a soldier 
is woreo than that of a negro I A conscientious ofiiccr, 
if not restrained by the apprehension of its being im- 
puted to another cause, may indeed resign, rather than 
be employed in an unjust wax* ; but the private men ax*e 
slaves for life; and^ they are, pex'haps, incapable of 
Judging for themselvea. We cmi only lament their fate, 
and still more that of a sailoi*, who is often dragged l.>y 
force fi^m his honest occupation, and compelled to im- 
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brue bis bands in. perhaps innocent .Mood. • But, ^ me* , 
thinIvSj it well bolioves niercbants (men- more enligbt'* 
ened by their edncationj ; and perfectly free froni any 
sucli force or obligation) to consider well of the justice 
of a war, before they voluntarily engage a gang of ruf- 
fians to attack their lellow-merchants of a neighbouring 
nation, to plunder them of their property, and perhaps 
ruin them and tlieir families, if they yield it ; or to 
wound, maim, and murder them, if they endeavour to 
defend it. Yet these things are done by Chxdstian mer- 
chants, whether a war be just or unjust j and it can 
hardly be just on both sides. They are done by Eng- 
lish and American merchants, who, nevertlieless, com- 
plain of private theft, and hang by dozens the thieves 
they have taught by their own example. 

It is high time, for the sake of humanity, that a stop 
were put to this enormity. The United States of Ame- 
rica, though better situated than any European nation 
to make profit by privateering (most of the trade of 
Europe with the West Indies passing before their 
doors), are, as far as in them lies, endeavouring to abo- 
lish the practice, by offering, in all their treaties with 
other powerfs, an article, engaging solemnly, tliat in 
case of future war, no privateer shall be commissioned 
on either side 5 and that unarmed merchant ships, on 
both sides, shall pursue their voyages unmolested.* 

5f* CTbis offer having been accepted by the late King of Prussia, a 
treaty of amity and commerce was concluded hetween that mo- 
narch and the United States, containing the following humanCi 
philanthropic article ; ifi the formation of which Dr Franklin, 
as one of the American plenipotentiaries, was principally con- 

Art. XXlir. If war should arise between the two contracting 
pjirfcics, the merchants of either country, then residing in the 
other, shall be allowed to remain, nine months to collect their . 
debts and settle their affairs, and may depart freely, carrying (»ff 
all their effects without molestation or hindrance; and all women 
and childi’on, scholars of every faculty, cultivators of the earth, 
artisans, manufacturers, and ffshemen, unarmed, and inhabit- 
ing unfortified towns, villages, or phiC'«^, and in general, all otliera 
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This will be a bappy improvement of the law of nations. 
Tlie humane and the just cannot but wish general suc- 
cess to the proposition. With imchangeabie esteem 
and atfection, I am, my dear friend, ever youi's. 


' BEMARKS CONCErnsriNG THE SAVAGES OF 
NORTH AMERICA. 

Savages we call them, because their manners differ 
from ours, which we think the perfection of civility ; 
they think the same of theirs. 

Perhaps, if we could examine the manners of differ- 
ent nations with iinpai’tiality, we should hud no people 
so rude as to be without any rules of politeness ; nor 
any so polite as not to have some remains of rudeness. 

The Indian men, when young, are hunters and war- 
riors, when old, counsellors ; for all their government is 
by the counsel or advice of the sages : there is no force, 
there are no prisons, no officers to compel obedience, 
or inffict punishment. Hence they generally study 
oratory — ^the best speaker having the most influence. 
The Indian wosnen till the ground, dress the food, 
nurse and bx'ing up the children, and preserve and 
hand down to posteiity the memory of public transac- 
tions. These employments of men and women are ac- 
whose occupations are for the common snhsistenco and heneiifc of 
mankind, shall he allowed to continue their rcB|)Cotive empioy- 
ments, and shall not be molested in their persons, nor shall thdr 
houses or goods bo burnt, or otherwise destroyed, nor their fieldij 
wasted, by the armed force of the enemy into whose power, by the 
events of war, they may happen to fall; but if anything is ne- 
cessary to be taken finni them for the xise of such armed force, 
the same shall be paid for at a reasonable price. And all mer- 
chant and trading vessels employed in exchanging the products 
of different places, and thereby rendering thenecessaricij, emn'o 
niences, and comforts of human life more easy to be obtained, 
and more general, shall be allowed to paste free and immolestod | 
and neither of- the contracting powers shall grant or imxio any 
eommishion to any private armed vessels, empowering them to 
take or destroy such trading vessels, or interrupt such commerce.! 
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■counted natural and lionduraWe, ' Having few artificial 
wants, they liaye abundance' of leisure for improyement 
by conversation. Our laborious manner of life com- 
pared with theirs, they esteem slavish and base; and 
the learning on which we value ourselves, they regax'd 
as frivolous and useless. An instance of this occurred 
at the treaty of Lancaster, in Pennsylvania,, in 1744, 
between the government of Virginia and the Six Na- 
tions. ^ After the principal business was settled, the 
commissioners from Virginia acquainted the Indians 
by a speech, that there was at Wuliamsburg a college, 
with a fund for educating Indian youth; and if the 
chiefs of the Six Nations would send down half a dozen 
of their sons to that college, the government would take 
care that they should be w'ell provided for, and in- 
structed in all the learning of the white people. It is 
one of the Indian rules of politeness not to answer a 
public proposition the same day that it is made ; they 
think it would be treating it as a light matter, and that 
they show it respect by taking time to consider it, as of 
a matter important. They therefore deferred their an- 
swer till the day following ; when their speaker began by 
^ expressing their deep sense of the Idnduess of the Vir- 
ginia, government, in making them that offer ; " For we 
know,” says he, that you highly esteem the kind of 
learning taught in those colleges, and that the main- 
tenanceof our young men, while with you, would be 
very expensive to you. We are convinced, thei-efore, 
that you mean to do us good by your proposal ; and wo 
thank yon heartily. But you who are wise, must know 
that different nations have different conceptions of 
things : and you. will therefore not take it amiss, if our 
ideas of this kind of education happen Uotlio be the same 
with , yours, , We have had some experience of it : 
several, of our young people were formerly brought 
up at the colleges of the northern provinces ; tliey 
were instructed in all your sciences; but when they 
came back to us, they were bad nmnears — ^ignorant 
of every means of living in the woods — ^unable to bear 
either cold or hunger^- knew neither how to build a 
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cabin, takfi a deer, or Mil an. enemy-spoke our lan- 
guage imperfectly' — were neither fit for hunters, wai'ri- 
ore, nor counsellors : they were totally good for nothing. 
We are, however, not the less obliged by your land offer, 
though we decline accepting it ; and to sliow our grate- 
ful sense of it, if the gentlemen of Virginia will send us 
a dozen of their sons, we will take great cai^e of their 
education, instruct them in all we Miow, and make men 
of ihem/’ 

Having frequent occasion to hold public councils, 
they have acqumed great order and decency in coii- 
ductiiig them. The old men sit in the foremost ranks, 
the warriors in the next, and the women and cliildi’en 
hbidnioat. The business of the women is to take exact 
notice of what passes, imprint it in their memories — > 
for they have no wndtings — ^and conimunieate it to the 
children. They are the records of the council, and "" 
they preserve tradition of the stipulations in treaties a 
hundred years back ; which, when we coinpai*e wdth 
our writings, we always hnd exact. He that would 

f sak rises.- The rest obseiwe a profound silence. 

hen he has finished, and sits down, they leave him 
hve or six minutes to recollect, that if he has omitted 
any thing he intended to say, or has any thing to add, 
he may rise again and deliver it. To interrupt another, 
even in common conversation, is reckoned highly in- 
decent, How different this is from the conduct of a 
polite British House of Commons, where scarce a day 
passes without some confusion, that makes the Speaker 
hoarse in calling to order I — and how di0ercnt from the 
mode of conversation in many polite companies of 
Europe, where, if you do not deliver your sentence 
with great ra^dity, you are cut off in the middle of it 
by the impatient loquacity of tliose you converse with, 
and never suffered to finish it I 
Th© politeness of these savages in conversation Is 
Indbed carried to excess, since it. does not permit them 
to contradict 'or deny the truth of what is asserted ' 
in their presence. ' By this means they indeed avoid 
disputes j but tiiea it becomes difficult to Miow their 
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minds, or wliat impression you malco upon tliem. Tlie 
inissionaries who have attempted to convert, them to 
Christianity^ ail complain of this as one of the great 
difficulties of their mission* The .Indians liear witli 
patience the truths of the Grospei explained to them^, 
and give their usual tokens of assent and approhatioiu 
You would think they wei’e convinced: no such mat- 
ter — it is mere civility. ^ ' 

A Swedish minister having assembled the chiefs of 
the Susquehannah Indians, made a sermon to them, 
aequainting them with the principal historical facts on 
which our religion is founded — such as the fall of our 
first parents by eating an apple — ^the coming of Christ 
to repair the mischief — his mii'acles and sufferings, ■ 
&c* When he had finished, an Indian oratoi' stood up 
to thank him. “ What you have told us,” says he, is 
all very good. It is indeed bad to eat apples; it is 
better to make them all into cider. We are much 
obliged by youx* kindness in coming so far to tell us 
those things which you have heard from your mothers. 
In return, I will teU you some of those which we have 
heard from ours. 

In the beginning, our fathers had only tlie fiesh of 
animals to subsist on ; and if their hunting was unsuc- 
cessful, they were starving. Two of our young hunters 
hanng killed a deer, made a fii'e in the woods to broil 
some parts of it. When they were about to satisfy 
their hunger, they beheld a beautiful young woman 
descend from the clouds, and seat herself on that hill 
which yon see yonder among the blue mountains. 
They said to each other, * It is a sphdtthat perhaps has 
smelt our broiled venison, and wislies to eat of it ; let 
us offer some to her.’’ They presented her with the 
tongue : she was pleased with the taste of it, and said 
— ‘ Your kindness shall be rewarded. .Come to this 
place after thirteen, moons, and you shall find some- 
thing that, will be of great benefit in nouiuslung you 
and your children to the latest generations,’ ' They 
did BO ; and, to their surprise, found plants they had 
never seen before, but which, from that ancient time, 
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have been <»“Si»ntIy cnltivated among 
advantage. Where her right hand had touaica u o 
oTound they foiind maize— where her left hand had 
touched it they found hitoey-bean^and “ 
where she had sat 

missionary, disgusted with tins idle tale,^ 

I delivered to you were sacred truths? 
tell me is mere table* hctloii, and hxlsehood. ihe In- 
oSed reVed-^«My brother, it seems your 
friends have not done you justice in 
they have not well instructed you m the r^es of com- 
mon eivOity. You saw that we, who understand and 
prctSe thL rules, believed aU your stones; why do 

YOU refuse to believe ours?’ , 

^ When any of them come into our towns, our people 
are apt to crowd round them, gaze upon 
commode them, where 

they esteem great rudeness, and the effect ot the \\ant 
of iLtructiolin the rules of civihty and 
« We have,” said they, « as much curiosity as you, and 
when you come into our towns, we wish for opportu- 
nitks oflooking at you ; but for this purpose we iude 
ourselves behind bushes where you are to^pass, and 
never intrude ourselves into your comptiny* 

Their manner of entering one another s villages has 
likewise its rules* It is reckoned 
strangers to enter a village 

notice of their approach j therefore, as soon as they 
arrive within heading, tliey stop and halloo, vem&mmg 
there till invited to enter* Two old men 
out to them and lead them m. hi Jsi' 

lage a vacant dwelling, called the stranger s 
here they are placed, while the old men go round fiom 
hut to hut, acquainting the inhabitants that strangers 
are arrived, who are probably hm\gij and w®ary and 
every one sends them what he can spare of victi«ii*,, 

, and skins tQ repose on. When the ^ Pi 

' freshed, pipes and tobacco are brought ; and then, but 
not before, conversation begins, with inquiries who 
^ tiiey are, whither bound, what news, &c. ; and ti usu- 
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ally entjs wifcli offers' of service — ^i£ tlie strangers Iiavo 
occasion for guideSj or any necessaries idr continuing 
tbeir journey j and notiiing is exacted for the enter- 
tainment. 

The same, hospitality, esteemed among them as a 
principal virtue, is practised by private persons jr of 
which Conrad Weiser, our interpreter, gave me the 
following instance : — He had been natimaiised among 
the Six Nations, and spoke well the M'ohuck language. 
In going through the Indian country, to carry a mes- 
sage troxn our governor to the council at Onondaga, he 
called at the habitation of Canassete^o, an old ac- 
quaintance, who embraced him, spread furs for him to 
sit on, placed before him some boiled beans and venison, 
and mixed some rum and water for liis drink. When 
he was well refreshed, and had lit his pipe, Canassetego 
began to converse with him — asked him how he had 
fared the many years since they had seen each other, 
whence he then came, what occasioned the journey, &c. 
Conrad answered all liis questions ; and when the dis- 
eoUi’se began to flag, the Indian, to continue it, said, 

* Conrad, you have lived long among the white people, 
and know something of their customs ; I have been 
sometimes at Albany, and have observed, that once in 
seven days they shut up their shops, and assemble all 
in the great house; tell me what it is for. What do 
they do there ^ They meet tliere,’ sap Conrad, ^ to 
hear and loam good things,^ ^ I do not doubV 
Indian, ‘ that thej'' tell you so — ^they have told me the 
same ; but I doubt the truth of what they say, and I 
will tell you my reasons. I went lately to Albany, to 
sell my skins, and buy blankets, knives, powder, rum, 
&c. You know I used generally to deal with Hans 
Hanson ; but I was a little inclined this time to try 
some other merchants. However, I called first upon 
Hans, and asked him what he would give for beaver. 
He said ho could not give more than ibur shillings a- 
pound; but, says ho, I cannot talk on business now; this 
is the day when we meet together to learn good ikings, 
and I am going to the meeting. So I thought to my- 
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self, since I cannot do any l>nsincss to-day, I may as 
well go to the meeting too ; and I went with him. Theve 
stood up a man in black, and began to talk to the people 
very angrily. I did not understand wliat lie said ; but, 
perceiving that he looked much at me, and at Hanson, 
I imagined he was angry at seeing me there 5 so 1. went 
out, sat down near the house, struck fire, and lit mj 
pipe, waiting till the meeting should break up. I 
thought, too, that the man had mentioned something of 
beaver; and I suspected it might be the subject of 
their meeting. So wlien they came out, I accosted inj 
merchant. ^ Well, Hans,’ says I, ^ I hope you haveagi*eed 
to give more than four shillings a-pound.’ ^ No,’ says 
he, ‘'I cannot give so much ; I cannot give more than 
three shillings and sixpence.’ I then spoke to several 
other dealers, but they all sung the same song — three 
and sixpence, three and sixpence. This made it clear 
to me that my suspicion was right ; and that, whatever 
they pi-etended of meeting to learn good thinga^ the real 
purpose was to consult how to cheat Indians in the 
price of beaver. Consider but a little, Conrad, and you 
must be of my opinion. If they met so often to le^irn 
good things^ they would certainly have learned some 
before this time. But they are still ignorant. You 
know our jjractice. If a white man, in tmvelling through 
our country, enters one of our cabins, we all treat him 
as I do you; we dry him xf he is \vet„ we warm him if he 
is cold, and give him meat and drink, that he may allay 
his thirst and hunger ; and we spread soft furs for him 
to rest and sleep on — we demand nothing in X'eturn.* 
* It is ramarkable that, in all ages and countries, hospitality 
has been, allowed as the vii’tue of those whom the eivilisud were 
pleased to call barbarians j theOi-ocks celebrated the Seythisuis 
for it ^the Saracens possessed it eminently ; ami it is to this day 
the reigning virtuaof the wild Arabs. St Paul, too, in tlie rela- 
tion of his voyage and shipwreck, on the Island of Melita, says. 
“ Tim barbaroi^ poople showed ns no little kmdneas; for they 
kindled a fire, and recexvcKl us every one, because of the present 
rain, and beeaixsoof the cold.” This note is taken from a fcinixll 
collection of Fnmkiiu’s pupem, printed for Diily. 
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But if I ^0 into a white man’s h^nso at Albany, and 
ask for victuals and drink, they say, Where is your 
money? and if I have xioue, they say, Get out, you 
Indian dog. You see that they have not leaxmed those 
little (jmd ihings that we need no meetings to be in- 
structed in, because our nxdthers taught^ them to^ us 
when we were children ; and therefore it is impossible 
their meetings should be, as they say, for any such 
purpose, or have any such effect — they are only to con- 
trive the clheatmg of Indians in the price of beavcrl* 


TO M. DUBOUEG, 

CONCERNING THE DISSENSIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA. 

London^ October 2, 1 770. 

I SEE, with pleasure, that we think pretty much alike 
on the subjects of English America. W e of the colonies 
have never insisted that we ought to be exempt from 
contributing to the common expenses necessary to sup- 
poidi the prospex’ity of the empire., We only assert, 
that having parliaments of our own, and not having 
representatives in that of Great Britain, our parlia- 
meats are the only judges of what we can and what we 
ouglit to contribute in this case ; and that the English 
Parluinient has no right to take oar money without our 
consent. In fact, the Bint isli* empire is not a single , , 
state; it coinpreheiids many; and though the Parljh^-,,/- 
ment of Great Britain has arrogated to itself the power 
of taxing the colonies, it has no more right to do so 
than it has to tax Hanover. We have the same king, 
but not the same legislatures. 

The dispute between the two countries has already 
lost England many millions sterling, which it has lust 
in its comniei'ce, and America has in this respect been 
a proportionable gainer. This commerce consisted 
principally of superffuities — 'objects of luxury and 
fasliion, which we can well do without — and the resolu- 
tion! we have formed of importing no more till our 
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grievances are redressed, lias enaliled^ niany of our ia« 
faiit manufactures to take root 5 aad it wili not be easy 
to make our p<^ople abandon thern^ in future, even 
should a connection more cordial than ever succeed 
the present troubles. I have, indeed, no doubt, that 
the Parliament of England will finally iibaudon Its pre* 
sent pretensions, and leave ns to the peaceable enjoy* 
ment of our rights and privileges. B. Piuniclin, 

A COMPABISON OF THE CONDUCT OF THE 
ANCIENT JEWS, 

AJND OP THE AKTIFEDERALISTS IN THE UNITED STATES 
OF AiVlERICA. 

A zTEALOus advocate for the proposed federal constitu- 
tion, in a certain public assembly said, that ^Hhe repug- 
nance of a great part of mankind to good .govemmeht 
was such, tliat he believed that if an angel from heaven 
was to bring down a constitution formed there for our 
use, it would nevertheless meet with violent opposition.” 
He wjis reproved for the supposed extravagance of the 
sentiment ; and he did not justify it. Probably it might 
npt have immediately occurred to him, that the experi- 
ment had been tried, and that the event was recorded 
in the most faithful of ail histories, the Holy Bible j 
otherwise he migiit, as it seems to me, Jiave supixirted 
his opinion by that unexceptionable authointy. 

The Supreme Being "had been pleased to nourish up 
a, single family, by continued acts of his attenhve pni- 
vidence, until- it became a great people; and having 
rescued them from bondage by many miracles per- 
formed by his servant Moses, ho personally delivered 
to that chosen servant, in presence of the whole nation, 
a constitution and code of laws for them observance ; 
accompanied and sanctioned with promises of great 
rewards, and tln*eats of severe punishments, as the 
consequence of their obedience or disobedience. 

This constitution, though the Deity himself was to h© 
at its head (audit is therefore called by political writers 
a theocracy^, could not be carried into execution but by 
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means of liis ministers: Aaron,; and his. sons were 
therefore commissioned to ho, with Moses, the first 
established ministry of the new government. 

One would ha%'e thought, that the appointment of 
men who bad distinguished themselves in procuring the 
liberty of their nation, and had hazarded their lives in 
openly opposing tho wil! of a powerful monarch who 
would have retained that nation in slavery, might have 
been an appointment acceptable to a grateful people ; 
and that a constitution framed for them by the Deity 
himself, might on that account have been secure of a 
universally welcome reception. Y et there were, in every 
one of the thirteen tribes, some discontented restless 
spirits, who were continually exciting them to I’oject 
the proposed new government — and this from various 
motives. 

Many still retained an affection for Egypt, the land 
of their nativity; and these, whenever they felt any in- 
convenience or hardship, through the natural and un- 
avoidable effect of their change of situation, exclaimed 
against their leaders as the authors of, their trouble ; and 
were not only for returning into Egypt, but for stoning 
their deliverers.’^ Those inclined to idolatry were dis- 
pleased that their golden calf was destroyed. Many of 
the chiefs thought the new constitution might be injuri- 
busto their particular interests, that the profitable places 
would be engrossed hy the families and friends of Moses 
and A aron, and others equally well born exciuded.f In 
Josephus, and the TalmiKl, wo learn some particulars, 
not so fully narrated in tho Scripture. Wo are there 
told, tljat Korah was ambitious of the priesthood, and 
offended that it was conferred on Aaron ; and this, as 
he said, by the authority of Moses only, unikoui lhe con- 
sent of the people^ He accused Moses of having, by 
various artifices, fraudulently obtained the government, 

’ ’Numbers, chap. x!v. . : 

. t Numbers, chap. xvi. ver, 3. ** And they gathered themselves 
together against Moses and against Aaron, and said unto them, 
Ye take too much upon you, seeing all tho congresgation are holy, ■ 
every oho of themv 'Wherefore then lift yb up yourselves abov<j 

coBgrogation T' „ • ' , . ' 
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and. deprived the people of their liberties ; atid^ of con- 
spiring with Aaron to pei"petuate the tyranny in taeis* 
family! Thus, though Korah^s real motive tho 
supplanting of Aai'oii, he persuaded the people that ho 
meant only the public good : and they, moved by ms 
insinuations, began to ci*y out — het us maintain the 
common liberty of our respective tribes ; we have treed 
oui'selves from the slavery imposed upon us by the 
Egyptians, and shall we suffer ourselves to be made 
slaves by Moses ^ If we must have a master, it were 
better to return to Pharaoh, who at least fed us with 
bread and onions, than to serve this new tyrant, who 
by his operations has brought us into danger of famine.** 
Then they called into question the rea/fJ?/ of his con- 
ferences with God ; and objected to the privacy of the 
meetings, and the preventing any of the people from 
being present at the colloquies, or even approaching 
the place, as gi'ounds of great suspicion. They accused 
Moses also of peculation i as embezzling part of the 

f olden spoons and the silver chargers, that tlie princes 
ad ofiered at the dedication of the altar,* and the offer- 
ings of gold by the common peopIe,f as well as most 
of the poll-tax ;t and Aaron they accused ot pocket- 
ing much of the gold, of which he pretended to have 
made a molten calf. Besides peculation, they charged 
Moses with ambition ; to gratify which passion ho^ had, 
they said, deceived the people, by, promising to bring 
them to a land flowing with milk and honey ; instead 
of doing which, he had brought them from such a imid ; 
and that he thought light of all this mischief, pwvided 
he could make himself an absolute prince.§ ^ X hat, to 
support the new dignity with splendour in his tannly, 
the partial poll-tax ah‘oady levied and given to Aaron, || 
,was to be followed by a general one, t which would pro- 
» Numbers, chap. tii. i Exotius, chap. xxxv. ver. 22. 

$ Numbers, chap, hi, and Exotlus, elmp. xxx. 

I Numbers, chap, xvi vor, 13. “ Is it a snmh thing that thou, 
hast brought as up out of a land flowhig with milk and honey, to 
kill as in this wilderness, except that thou make thyself altogether' 

kipripceover us-'f** ' ' 

jl Numbers, chap, tii* II Exodus, ehiftp* xxx. 
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bably be augmented from time to time, if be -vrere suf- 
fered to go on promtdgating new laws^, on jn’etence of 
new occasional revelations of the Divine will, till their 
whole foitmies wero devoui’ed by that aiastocracy. 

Moses denied the charge of peculation, and his ac- 
cusers were destitute of proofs to support it ; though 
facts, if real, are in their nature capable of proof. I 
have not,’’ said he (with holy confidence in the presence 
of God) — I have not taken from this people the value 
of an ass, nor done thoin any other injury.” Biit his 
enemies had made the charge, and with some success 
among the populace ; for no kind of accusation is, so 
readily made, or easily believed, by loiaves, as the ac- 
cusation of knavery. 

In fine, no less tlian two hundred and fifty of the 
principal men, famous in the congregation, men of re- 
nown,”* heading and exciting the mob, ^vorked them up 
to such a pitch of frenzy that they called out, Stone 
’em, stone ’em, and thereby seeiLce our liberties ; and 
let us choose other captains, that they may lead us back 
into Egypt, in case do not succeed in reducing the 
Canaanites.” 

On the whole, it appears that the Israelites were a 
people jealous of their newly ac<;|mred liberty, which 
jealousy was in itself no fault ; but that, when they suf- 
fered it to be worked upon by artful men, pretending 
piiblic good, with nothing really in view but private in- 
terest, they were led to oppose the establishment of the 
new constitution, whereby they brought upon ♦them- 
selves much inconvenience and’'misfoi*tune. It farther 
appears from the same inestimable liistory, that when, 
after many ages, the constitution had become old and 
much abused, and an amendment of it was proposed, 
the populace, iis they had accused Moses of tiie ambi- 
tion of making himself a prince, and cried out, “ Stone 
hitn, stone him !” so, excited by their high priests and 
sci'ibes, tliey exclaimed against the Messiah that he 
aimed at becoming king of the Jews,dnd cried “ Crueify 
him, crucify him !” Erom all which we may gather, 
^ Numbws, chap, xsi, 
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that popular opposition to a public measure is no proof 
of its impropnety, even though the opposition be excited 
and headed by men of distinction. 

To conclude^ I beg I may not l^e uncici-stood to infer, 
that our general convention wa^s divinely inspired when it 
formed tlie new federal constitution^ merely because that 
constitution has been unreasonably and vehemently op- 
posed ^ yet, I must own, I have so much faith in the 
general government of the world by Providence, that 
I can hardly conceive a transaction of such momentous 
importance to the welfare of millions now existing, 
and to exist in the posterity of a great nation, should 
be suffered to pass without being in some degree inBu- 
encod, guided, and governed by that omnipotent, omni- 
present, and beneficent Ruler, in whom all inferior spi- 
rits live, and move, and have their being. 


ON THE DEATH OP HIS BROTHER, ME 
JOHN FRANKLIN. 

!ro niss iiuBEARn. 

I CONDOLE with you. We have lost a most dear an<! 
valuable relation. But it is the will of God and natur<j, 
that these mortal bodies be laid aside, when the soul h 
to enter into i*eal life. This is rather an embryo state, 
a prepai-ation for living. A man is not completely 
born until he be dead,. Why then shoukiwe giheve 
that a new child is born among the immortals-—a new' 
member added to their happy society ? Wo arc spirits. 
That bodies should be lent us, while they can afford 
us pleasure, assist us in acquiring knowledge, ox* doing 
good to our fellow-creatures, is a kind and benevoleirt 
act of God, When they become tinht fox* these pui> 
poses, and afford us pain instead of pleasure — instead 
of an aid become an ilicumbimxee, and answer none of 
the iixtentions f0i*'whieh''they wci*c givon*—it is equal! v 
kind and benevolent that a way is provided by which 
wc may get rid of them, Deatlx is, that way* tV'o our- 
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selves, in some cases, prudently choose a partial deatk' s 

A mangled painfui limB^ which cannot he restored, wc ‘ 

willingly cut off. He who plucks out a tooth, parts 
'with it freely, since the pain goes with it ; and he wiio 
q^uits the wliole body, parts at once with all pains, and 
possibilities of pains and diseases, it was liable to, or 
capable of making him suffer. 

Our friend and %ve were invited abroad on a party 
of pleasure, which is to last for ever. His chair was 
ready fii’st; and he is gone before us. We could not 
ah conveniently start together ; and why should you 
and I be grieved at this, since we are soon to follow, 
and know where to find him? Adieu. B. Fiianklin. 


NAUTICAL AFFAIRS, 

Though Britain bestows more attention on trade than 
any other nation, and though it be the general opinion, 
that the safety of their state depends upon her navy 
alone ; yet it seems not a little extraordinary, that most 
of the great improvements in ship-building have origi- 
nated abroad. The best sailing-vessels in the royal 
navy have in general been French prizes. This, 
though it may admit of exceptions, cannot be upon 
the whole disputed. 

Nor is Britain entirely inattentive to naval archi- 
tecture, though it is no where scientifically taught j 
{ and those who devise improvements have, seldom an 

opportiiiiity of bringing thorn into practice. What a 
pity it is, that no contrivance should be adopted for 
concentrating the knowledge that different individuals 
attain in this art into one common focus, if the ex- 
pression may be admitted. Our endeavours shall not 
be wanting to collect together, in tlie best way we can, 
the scattered . hints that shall occur under this head, 
not doubting but the public will receive with favour 
this humble attempt to awaken attention to a subject 
of such great national importance.' 

Br Franklin, among the other inquiries that had 
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engaged his- atjteBtion, during a long life spent xn the 
Pursuit of useful Improvemeiits, did not 
lot this escape his notice; and many useful hints, tend- 
navigation, and to meliorate 
sea-faring people, occur in his ^vorks. 
in h ranee, the art of constructing ships has long been 
a iavoimte study, and many improvements in that 
branch have originated with them. Among tlie last of 

considerable irn. 

piovement m this respect, is M. Le Roy, who has 
cmistructed a vessel well adapted to sail in rivers 
where the depth of water is inconsiderable, and that 

eaL'''%h1f Kiwigated at sea with groat 

ease. Ihis he effected in a great measure by the par- 

trpifT ^’^oging, which gave the mariners much 

xJhf f ^ could have 

when of the usual construction. 

improvement has in any case 

wm d advantages thS 

would result from having a %^essel of a small drauo'ht 

eouX ne^r^t^^ ^teadinirand 

Kn?)+ ^ ^ tbe Wind, as one may do that is sharper 

io ?fnf ’ bas been attempted by means of /ee doank 
tfZ !:TT generally known as not to rt 

omenect. iiut these are subject to certain ineonvo 

”ne%Se.^“‘ 

Others have attempted to effect the purpose hv 
bmldmg vessels with more than one heel; and this 
contriviincoy when adopted upon proper nrincinlAcs 
PMmiTO to be attended with the happiest effects. Biit 

TimeTill he* attended to. 

lime wdl be necessary to eradicate common notions of 

Sr W ‘If f be efferalf Ine.^ 

■ Mr W. Brodie, ship-master in Leith, him l-itolv 

bf?t A Parposo, thaiseom^to 

be at the same time very simple and extrom..!,, 
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cious. lij'ecessity, in this case, as^ in' many others, was 
t!ie mother of mvention. He had a small, flat, iil-hnilt 
boat, which was so ill constructed as scarcely to admit 
of carrying a bit of sail on any occasion, and which \vas 
at the same time so heavy to bo rowed, that he found 
great dihicuity in using it for his ordinary occasions^ 
In reflecting on the means that might be adopted for 
giving this useless coble such a hold of the watf^r as 
to admit of his employing a sail when he found it neces- 
sary, it readily occurred that a greater depth of keel 
would have this tendency. But a greater depth of keel, 
though it would have been useful for this purpose, he 
easily foresaw would make his boat be extremely in- 
convenient on many other occasions. To effect both 
purposes, he thought of adopting a moveable keel, which 
would admit of being let down or taken up at pleasure. 
This idea he immediately carried into effect, by fixing 
a ba.r of iron, of the depth he wanted, along each side of 
the keel, moving upon hinges that admitted of being 
moved in one direction, but which could not be bent 
back in the opposite direction. Thus, by means of a 
small chain fixed to eacli end, these moveable keels 
could be easily lifted up at pleasure ; so that when he 
was entering into a harbour, or shoal watox', he had 
only to lift up his keels, and the boat Tvas as capable of 
being managed there, as if he had wanted them entirely ; 
and when he wont out to sea, where there was; depth 
enough, by letting tliem down, the lee keel took a firm 
hold of the water (while the other floated loose), and 
gave such a steadiness to all its movements, as can 
scarcely be conceived, by those w^ho have not experi- 
enced it ^ ’ ' ■ , • : 

This gentleman one day caxTied mo, out with him in 
his boat to try it. We made tw'o experiments. At first 
with a moderate breeze, when the moveable keels were 
kept up, the boat, when laid as neax; the wind as it coxiid 
go, xnade an angle with the w^ake of- about 30 degrees ; 
but when the keels were let down, the same angle did 
not exceed five or six degrees, behig nearly pai*allei 
with the course. 
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At another, time, ■ the wind was right ahead, a brisk 
breeze. When we began to beat up against it, a trad- 
ing sloop was very near ns, steering the same course 
with ns. This sloop went through the water a good 
deal faster than we could : but in the course of two 
hours’ beating to windward, we found that the sloop 
was left behind two feet in three; though it is cer- 
tain, that if our false keels had not been let down, we 
could scarcely, in that situation, have advanced one 
foot for her three. — It is unnecessary to point out to 
seafaring men the benefits that may be derived from 
this contrivance in certain circumstances, as these will 
be very obvious to them. 

NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 
NoTWiTHSTAjrniNG the many fruitless attempts that 
have been made to discover a north-west passage into 
the South Seas, it. would seem that this important geo- 
graphical question is not yet fully decided; for at a 
meeting of the Academy of Sciences, at Paris, held on 
•the 13th of November last, M. Bauche, first geographer 
to the king, read a curious memoir concerning the 
north-w'cst passage. M. de Mendoza, an intelligent 
captain of a vessel in the service of Spain, charged wdth 
the care of former establishments favounibie to the 
marine, has made a cai'eful examination of tho archives 
of several departments: there he has found tho relation 
of a voyage made in the year I5£)8 by Lorenzo Herr-ero 
de Maidonada* There it appears, that at the entry into 
Davis* Straits, north latitude 60 degrees, and 28 of 
longitude, eouoting from the first meridian, he turned 
to the west, leaving Hudson’s Bay on the south, and 
Baffin’s Bay on the north. Arrived at latitude 65 and 
287, he went towards the north by the Straits of Labra- 
dor, till he reached 76 and 278; and, finding himself in 
the ley Sea, he turned south-w'est to latitude 60 and 
235, where lie foitnd a strait which separates Asia from 
America, by which he entered into the. Soutli Sea, 
which he called the Straits of Anian. This passage 
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OBglit to be, according to M. Batcbb^' between Willi am^s 
* ’ Sound and Mount St Elias. Tho Russians and Captain . 

Cook have not observed it^ because it is very narrow. ' ; 

j But it is to be wished, that this important discovery ^ 

sliould be verified, "which has been overlooked for two 
% centuries, in spite of the attempts whieh have been 

i| , made on these coasts. M. Bauche calls this passage 


POSITIONS TO BE EXAMINED. 

1. All food, or subsistence for mankind, arises from 
the earth or waters. 

2. Necessaries of life that are not food, and all other 
conveniences, have their value estimated in the propor- 
tion of food consumed while w'e are employed in pro- 
curing them, 

3. A small people with a lax'ge territory, may subsist 
on , the productions of nature, with no other labour 
than that of gathering the vegetables and catching the 
animals. 

4. A lax’ge people with a small territory, find these 
insufficient ; and, to subsist, must labour the earth, to 
make it produce greater quantities of vepetahle food, 
suitable for the nourishment of men, and of the ani- 
mals they intend to eat. 

5. From this labour arises a great increase of vege- 
table and animal food, and of materials for clothing; as 
flax, wool, silk, &c. The superfluity of these is wealth. 
With this wealth we pay for the labour employed in 
building our houses, cities, &<c., which are therefore 
only subsistence thus metamorphosed. 

6., Manufactui’es are only another shape into which 
so much provisions and subsistence are turned, as wei*o 
in value equal to the manufactures produced. This 
appears from hence, that the manufficturer does not, in 
fact, obtain from the employer for his labour more than , 
a mere subsistence, including raiment, fuel and shelter ; 


I 
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all whicli derivo -tKeir value from tlie provisions con. 
sumed in procuring them. . ^ * 

7. The produce of the earth, thus converted into 
manufactures, may be more easil;^^ carried into distant 
markets than before such convei’sion. 

8. Faircommercc Is, where equal valuosare exchanged 

for eonal, the expense of transport mcluded. Ihus, if 
it costs A in England as much labour and charge to 
raise a bushel of wheat, as it costs B in trance to pro- 
duce four gallons of wine, then are four gallons ot wma 
the fair exchange for a bushel of wheat, A and B nieet- 
ing at half distance with their commodities to make the 
exchange. The advantage of this fair commerce is, 
that each party increases the number of his enjoyments, 
having, instead of wheat alone, or wme alone, the use 
of both wheat and wine. , . , 

9. Where the labour and expense of producing both 
commodities are known to both parties, bargains will 
generally be fair and equal. Where they are known 
to one party only, bargains will often be unequal, know- 

ledge taking its advantage of ignorance. , , ^ ^ 

10. Thus he that carries a thousand bushels of wheat 
abroad to sell, may not probably obtain so groat a pro- 
fit thereon as if he had first turned the wheat into manu- 
factures, by. subsisting therewith the workmen while 
producing those manufactures, since there are many 
expediting and facilitating methods of working not 
generally known j and strangers to the manufactures, 
though they know pretty well the expense of raising 
wheat, are inmequainted with those sliort metlmds of 
working ; and thence, being apt to suppose more labour 
employed in the nianufacture than thei'e ivally is, are 
more easily imposed on in their value, and induced to 
allow more for them than they arc; honestly worth. ^ 

IL Thus the advantage of having manufaetui\;s 
country does not cotisist, as is coinnioniy supposed, in 
their highly advancing the value of rough materials, of 
w'hich they are formed; since, though sixjumuywm'th of 
flax may be worth twenty sliiilings when worked into lace, 
yet the very cause of its being worth tw^eiiiy shillings 
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is thaij besides the fiax, it has co^t nijieteen shillings 
and sixpence in snbsisteneo to the maimliicturer* But. 
the advantage of nmiiufactui‘*es is, that, under their 
shape, provisions may be more easily carried to a 
foreign' market ; and by their means our traders may 
moi'e easily cheat strangers. Few, where it is not made, 
are judges of the value of lace. The importer may de- 
mand forty, and perhaps get thirty, shillings for that 
winch cost him but twenty. . 

12, Finaliyj there seems to be but three ways for a 
nation to acquire wealth. The fii'st is by war, as tlie 
Romans did, in phmderingtheirconquered neighbours j 
this is robbery. The second by commerce, wdiich is gene- 
rally cheating. The third by agriculture, the only 
honest way, tvherein man receives a real increase of the 
seed thrown into the ground, in a kind of continuai 
ininicle wrought by the hand of God in his favour, as 
a reward for his innocent life and his virtuous industry. 


THE INTERNAL STATE OF AMERICA; 

BEING A TRUE DESCRIPTION OF TKB INTEREST AND POLICY 
OF THAT VAST CONTINENT! 

There is a tradition, that in the planting of New Eng- 
land, the first settlers met with many difficulties and 
luirdships ; as is generally the case when a civilised 
people attempt establishing themselves in a wilderness 
country,.. Being piously disposed, they sought relief 
from heaven, by laying their %vants and distresses be- 
fore the Lord, in frequent set days of fasting and prayer. 
Constant meditation and discourse on these subjects 
kept their minds gloomy and discontented ; and, like 
the children of Israel, there were many disposed to re- 
turn to tliat Egypt which persecution had induced them 
to abandon. At length, when it was proposed in the 
Assembly to px’oclaim another fast, a farmer of plain 
sense rose and remarked, that the inconveniences they 
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suffered, and ebncemiiig which they had so often wearied 
Heaven with their complaints, %vere not so great aa 
they might have expected, and were diminishing every 
day as the colony strengthened ; that the earth began 
to reward their labour, and to fmmish liberally for 
their subsistence ; that the seas and rivers were found 
full of ffsh — the air sweet, the climate healthy; and, 
above all, that they were there in the full enjoyment 
of liberty, civil and religious; he therefore thought, 
that reflecting and conversing on these subjects would 
be more comfortable, as tending more to make them 
contented with their situation ; and that it would be 
more becoming the gi*atitude they owed to the Divine 
Being, if, instead of a fast, they should proclaim a thanks- 
giving. His advice was taken ; and from that day to 
this they have, in every year, observed circumstances 
of public felicity sufficient to furnish employment for a 
thanksgiving day; wdiich is therefore constantly or- 
dered and religiously observed, 

I see in the public newspapers of diffierent states fre- 
quent complaints, of hard times, deadness of trade, scar* 
cil^ of money, &c, &c. It is not my intention to assert 
or maintain that these complaints are entirely without 
foundation. There can be no country or nation exist- 
ing, in which there will not be some people so circuni- 
stanced as to And it hard to gain a livelihood— -people, 
who are not in the way of any profitable trade, with 
whom money is scarce, because they have nothing to 
give in exchange for it ; and it is always, in the power 
of a small number to make a great clamour. But let 
us take a cool view of the general state of opr aflai2*s, 
and perhaps the prospect wdll appear less gloomy than 
has been imagined. • 

The great business of the continent is agriculture. 
'For ope artizan, or merchant, I suppose we. have at ! 
least one hundred fanners, by far the greatest pai-t cul- 
tivators of their own fertile lands,^ from whence many 
of them draw not only food necessary for their'stibsist- ; 
ehefr, but the materials of their clothing, so as to need 
ve^ few fereign supplies : while they have , a surplus 
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©f pro<;luctions to dispose of, whete’hy wealtk is gradu' 
ally aceuLijiuiated. Such has beea the goodness of Di- 
vine Px'ovidence to these regions, and so favourable the 
climate, that, since the three or four years of hardship 
iu the first settlement of our fathers here, a famine or 
scarcity has never been heard of amongst us; on , the 
contrax'y, though some years may have been more, and 
others less plentiful, there has always been provision 
enough foi* ourselves, and a quantity to spai’O for ex- 
portation. And although the crops of last year were 
generally good, never was the farmer better paid , for 
, the part he can spare commerce, as the published px'ices 
curi’ent abundantly testify. The lands he possesses 
are also continually rising in value, with the increase 
of population ; and, on the whole, he is enabled to give 
such good wages to those that work for him, tha-t all 
who are acquainted with the old world must agree, that 
in no part of it are the labouring poor so generally well 
fed, well clothed, well lodged, and well paid, as in the 
United States of America. 

If we enter the cities, we find that since the revolu- 
tion, tlie owners of houses and lots of ground have had 
their interest vastly augmented in value ; rents have 
risen to an astonishing height, and thence encourage- 
ment to increase building, which gives employment to 
abundance of workmen, as does also the incrcjised 
luxury and splendour of living of tlio inhabitants, thus 
made richer. These workmen all demand and obtain 
much higher wages than any other part of the world 
would afford them, and are paid in ready money. This 
rank of people, therefore, do not or ought not to com- 
plain of Imrd times ; and they make a very considerable 
part of the city inhabitants. . 

At the distance I live from our American fisheries, 
I cannot speak of them with ajiy degree of certainty ; 
but 1 have not heard that the labour of the valuable 
race of men employed in them is worse paid, or that 
they meet with less success, tlian before the revolution. 
The whalemen, indeed, have been deprived of one market 
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for their oil. Bat .?ihother, I hear, is opening for them^ 
which it is hoped may be equally adTantageous ; and 
the demand is constantly incTOsing for them spermaceti 
. candles, which thex-efore bear a much h3gi:|er price tixan 
formerly. ^ 

There remain the merchants and shop-keepers. Of 
these, though they make but a small paii; of the whole 
nation, the number is considerable, too great indeed for 
the business they are employed in; fortheconstimption 
of goods in every country has its limits ; tlie faculties of 
the people— that is, their ability to buy and pay — are 
equal only to a cex^ain quantity of merchandise. If 
merchants calculate amiss on this propoi-tion, and im- 
port too much, they will of course find the sale dull for 
the overplus, and some of them will say that trade 
languishes. They should, and doubtless will, grow 
wiser by experience, and impoxi; less. 

. If too many artificers in town, and fiirmers from tiie 
country, flattering themselves with the idea of leading 
easier lives, turn shopkeepers, the whole natural quan- 
tity of that business divided among them all may afford 
too small a share for each, and occasion complaints 
that trading is dead : these may also suppose that it is 
owing to scarcity of money, wdiile, in fact, it is not so 
much from the feumess of buyers as from the exces- 
sive number of sellers, that the mischief arises : and 
if every shopkeeping farmer and mechanic would jretiirn 
to the use of his plough and working tools, there w^onld 
remain of widows, and other women, shopkeepers suffi- 
cient for the business, which might then afford them a 
comfortable maintenance. 

Wlioever has travelled through the various parts of 
Europe, and 'observed how small is the propoition of 
people in affluence or easy circumstances there, com- 
' pared with those 'in poverty and inisery— -the few rich 
and haughty landlords, the multitude of poox*, abject, 
raek~rente(^ tithe-paying tenants, and half-paid and 
half-starved ragged labourers — and views here the 
happy mediocrity that so generally prevails throughout 
th^se' States, where the cultivator works for himself, 
and supports his family in decent plenty — will, methinks. 
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see abundant reason to bless Bmae Providence for tbe 
evident and great difference in onr favour, and beeou' 
vinced that no nation known to us enjoys a greater 
share of human felicity. 

It is true that in some of the States there are parties 
and discords ; but let us look back, and ask if we were 
ever without them ? Such" will exist wltei’ever there 
is liberty ; and perliaps the;^ help to preserve it By 
the collision of different sentiments, sparks of truth are 
struck out, and political light is obtained. The differ- 
ent factions which at pi'esent divide us, aim all at the 
public good ; the differences are only about tire various 
modes of promoting it. Things, actions, measures, and 
objects of all kinds, present themselves to the minds of 
men in, such a variety of lights, that it is not possible 
we should all think alike at the same time on every 
subject, when hardly the same man retains at all times 
the same ideas of it. Parties are therefore the com- 
mon lot of humanity ; and oui’s are by no means more 
mischievous or less beneficial than those of other 
countries, nations, and ages, enjoying in the same de- 
gree the great blessing of political liberty. 

Some, indeed, among us are not so much grieved for 
the present state of our affaii's, as appreliensive for the 
future. The growth of luxury alarms them, and they 
think we are n*om that alone in the high road to ruin. 
They observe, that no revenue is sufficient without 
economy, and that the most plentiful income of a whole 
people from the natimal productions of their country, 
may be dissipated in vain and needless expenses, and 
, poyeiiiy be introduced in the place of affluence. This 
may be possible. It, however, rarely happens; for there 
seems to be in every nation a greater proportion of in- 
dustry and frugality, which tend to emuch, than of 
idleness and. pi’odigality, which occasion poverty ; so 
that, upon the whole, there is a continual accumulation. 
Eefieet what Spain, Gaul, Germany, and Britain, were 
in the time of the Romans, inhabited by people Httie 
richer than our savages, and 'consider'the wealth that 
they at present possess, in numerous well-built cities, 
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jrcproTed farms, rich moveables, magazines stocked 
with . valuable manufactures — ^to say nothing of plate, 
jewels, and coined money — ^and all this, notwdthstanding 
their bad, wasteful, plundering governments, and theix* 
mad destructive wars ; and yet luxury and extravagant 
living has never suffered much restraint in those 
countries. Then, consider the great proportion of in- 
dustrious frugal farmers inhabiting the interior parts 
of these American States, and of whom, the body of our 
nation consists, and Judge whether it is possible that 
the luxui’y of our seaports can be sufficient to ruin 
such a country. If the importation of foreign luxuries 
could ruin a people, we should probably have been 
I’uined long ago — ^for the British nation claimed a right, 
and px’actised it, of importing among us, not only the 
^peiffiuities of their own productions, but those of 
every nation under heaven ; we bought and consumed 
them, and yet >ve flourished and grew rich. At present 
our independent governments may do what we could 
not then do — discourage by heavy duties, or prevent by 
heavy prohibitions, such importations, and thereby grow 
richer;— if indeed, which may admit of dispute, the 
desire of adormng ourselves with fiiie clothes, possess- 
ing fine furniture, with elegant houses, &c,, is not, by 
strongly ineiting to labour and industry, the occasion of 
producing a greater value than is consumed in tlm 
gratification of that desire. 

The agjiculture and fisheries of the United States 
are the great sources of our increiising wealth. He that 
puts a seed into the earth is recompensed, perhaps, by 
receiving forty out of it, and he who draws a fish out 
of our water draws up a piece of silver* 

Let us (and there is no doubt but we shall) be atten* 
tiveto tliese, aixd then the power of rivals, with all theis' 
restraining and prohibiting acts, cannot much hurt us. 
W© ^sons of t3ie earth and seas, and, like Antos iu 
the fable, if, in wrestling with a Hercules, we now and 
then^ receive a fall, 'the touch of our 'parehte will com* 
'iuniiJcate,to us fresh strength and vigour to renew the 
contest* 
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INFORMATION TO THOSE WHO WOULB 
REMOTE TO AMERICA. 

Many persons in Europe iiaving 4irect}y, or by letters, 
expressed to the ^yr^ter of this, who is well acquainted 
with North America, their desire of transporting ^nd 
establishing themselves in that country, but who appeal' 
to have formed, through ignorance, mistaken ideas and 
expectations of what is to be obtained there—he thinks 
St may be useful, and prevent inconvenient, expensive, 
and fruitless removals and voyages of improper persons, 
if he gives some clearer and truer notions of that part 
of the world than appear- to have hitherto prevailed. 

He finds it is imagined by numbers, that the inhabi* 
tants of North America are rich, capable of rewarding, 
and disposed to reward, all sorts of ingenuity; that 
they are, at the same time, ignomnt of all the sciences, 
and consequently that strangers possessing talents in 
the belles lettres, fine arts, Sco., must be highly esteemed, 
and so well paid as to become easily rich themselves ; 
that there are also abundance of profitable offices to be 
disposed of, which the natives are not qualified to fill ; 
and that, having few persons of family among them, 
strangers of birth must be greatly respected, and of 
course easily obtain, the best of those ofiices, which will 
make all their fortunes : that the governments, too, to 
encourage emigrations from Europe, not only pay the 
expense of personal traxisportation, but give lands 
gratis to strangers, witli negroes to work for them, 
utensils of husbandry, and stocks of cattle. Those are 
all wild imaginations ; and those who go to America 
with expectations founded upon them, will surely find 
themselves disappointed. 

The truth is, that though there are in that country 
few people so miserable as the poor of Europe, there 
ai'e also very few that in Europe would be called rich ; 
it is rather a general happy mediocrity that prevails. 
There are few gi*eat propnetoi-s of the soil, and few 
tenants most people cultivftte their own lands, or fol- 
low some handiex’aft or merchandise ; very few rich 
enough to live idly upon their rents or incomes, or 
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to pay tlie bigli prices given in Burope for painting, 
statues, architecture, and the otliei' works of art that 
are more curious than useful. Hence the natural 
geniuses that have ai'isen in America, with such talents, 
have uniformly quitted that country for Europe, %vhere 
they can be more suitably rewarded. It is true that 
letters and mathematical knowledge are in esteem thei'e, 
but they are at the same time more common than is 
apprehended ; there being already existing nine colleges, 
or universities, namely, four in New England, and one 
in each of the provinces of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia — all furnished 
with learned pi'ofessors ; besides a number of smaller 
academies ; these educate many of their youth in the 
languages, and those sciences that qualify men for the 
professions of divinity, law, or physic. Strangers, in- 
deed, are by no means excluded from exercising those 
professions j and tlie quick increase of inliabitants every 
where gives them a chance of employ, which they have 
in common with the natives. Of civil offices or employ- 
ments, there are few ; no superfluous ones, as in Europe ; 
and it is a rule established in some of the States that 
no office should be so profitable as to make it desirable. 
The thirty-sixth article of the constitution of Pennsyl- 
vania runs expressly in these words : — “As evei’y free- 
man, to preserve his independence (if he has not a 
sufficient estate), ought to have some profession, calling, 
trade, or farm, whereby he may honestly subsist, there 
' can foe no necessity for, nor use in establishing,, offices 
of profit, the usual effects of which are dependence 
and servility unbecoming freemen, in the possessors 
and expectants — faction, contention, corruption, and 
disorder, amon^ the people. Wherefore, whenever an 
office, through increase of fees or otherwise, becomes 
so profitable as to occasion many to apply fo.r It, the 
profits ought to be lessened by the legislature/' 

These ideas prevailing moi’e or less in all the United 
States, it cannot be worth any man's while, who lists 
means of living at home, to expatrhite himself in hop^^s 
of olitaihiug a profitable civil office in America 5 and 
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as to xnilitaiy offices, they are at ah ead with the war 
the armies being disbanded. Much less , is it advisable 
for a person to go thither, who has no other quality to 
recommend him than his birth. In Europe it has in- 
deed its value ; but it is a commodity that cannot be 
carried to a worse market than to that of America, 
where people do not inquire concerning a stranger, 
^‘Whafc is he?” hut ^^What can he do?” If he "has 
any useful art, lie is welcome ; and if he exercises it, 
aiid behaves well, he‘ will be respected by all that know 
him ; but a mere man of quality, who on that account 
wants to live upon the public by some office or salary, 
will be despised and disregarded. The husbandman 
is in honour there, and even the mechanic, because 
their employments are useful. The people have a say- 
ing, that God Almighty is himself a mechanic, the 
greatest in the universe ; and he is respected and ad- 
mired more for the variety, ingenuity, and utility of his 
handicraft works, than for the antiquity of his fatnilVi. 
They are pleased with the ohseiwatiqn of a negro, and 
frequently mention it, " that boccarorra (moaning the 
white man) make de black man workee, make de horse 
workce, make de ox workee, make ebery ting workee, 
only de hog. He, de hog, no wox*kee ; he eat, he di’ink, 
he walk about, he go to sleep when he please, . he libb 
like a gentleniaii,” Acscording to these opinions of the 
Americans, one of them would think himself more ob- 
liged to a genealogist who could prove to him that his 
ancestors and relations for ten generations had been 
ploughmen, smiths, carpentei's, tuimers, weavei’s, tan- 
ners, or even shoe-makers — and consequently that they 
were useful members of society— than if he could only 
prove that they were gentlemen, doing nothing of value, 
hut living idly on the labour . of others, mevefruffm 
eonmmere nati^^ and otherewise goed for nothing, till 
by their death their estates, like the carcass of th<J 
negroes gentleman-hog, come to be cut up, 

I' ’ With regard to enconmgements .for strangeiti from 

Merely to eat up the cor«.— W4Tri» 
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government# they are really only wliafe are derived from 
good laws and liberty. Sti'angers are welcome# because 
there is room enough for them all# and therefore the 
old mhabitants are not jealous of them ; the laws pro- 
tect them sufhciently# so that they have no need of the 
patronage of great men ; and every one will enjoy se- 
curely the prohts of his industry. But if he does not 
bring a fortune with him# he must work and be indus- 
t lions to live. One or two years’ residence give him all 
the rights of a citizen ; but the govex'nment does not at 
present, whatever it may have done in former times, 
hire people to become settlers# by paying their passage, 
giving land# negroes, utensils, stock, or any other kind 
of emolument whatsoever. In short, America is the 
land of labour ; and by no means what the English call 
Luhherland, and the French Fays de Cocaymy where 
the streets are said to be paved with half-peck loaves, 
the houses tiled with pancakes, and where the fowls 
fiy about ready roasted, crying, « Come eat me!’* 

Who, then, are the kind of pemons to whom an emi- 
gration to America may be advantageous ? — and what 
are the advantages they may reasonably expect ? 

Land being cheap in that country, from the vast 
forests still void of inliabitants, and not likely to be oc- 
cupied in an, age to come, insomuch that the property 
of a hundred acres of fertile soil, full of wood, may be 
obtained near the frontiers, in many places, ibr eight 
or ten guineas, hearty young labouidng men, who un- 
derstand the husbandry of corn and cattle, which is 
nearly the same in that, country as' in Europe, may' 
easily establish themselves there. A little money, 
saved off the good wages they receive tlmre wiiilc they 
work for others, enables them to buy the land and be- 
gin fheir plantation, in which they arc assisted by the 
good will of their neighbours, and some credit. 
tudes of poor people from England, Ireland, Scotlatn!# 

' and Crctmiany, have, 'by this means, la a few years be- 
■cpme wealthy’ farmers, who h% their own countries, 
where all the lands are fully occupied, and the wag^*s 
of labour low^^ could never Imve emerged fvom the 
mean condition wherein they wore born, 
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' From the saluFnty of the air» the healthiness of the 
oHmate, the plenty of good provisions, and the encou- 
ragement to early marriages, by the certainty of sub- 
sistence in cultivating the earth, the incr'easo of inha- 
bitants by natural generation is very rapid in America, 
and becomes still more so by the accession of strangers : 
hence there is a continual demand for more artizans 
of ail the necessary and useful kinds, to supply those, 
cultivators of the earth with houses, and with furniture 
and utensils of the grosser sorts, which cannot so well 
be brought from Europe. Tolerably good workmen in 
any of those mechanic arts, are sure to find employ, 
and to be well paid for their work, there being no re- 
straints preventing strangers from exercising any art 
they understand, nor any permission necessary. If 
they are poor, they begin first as servants or journey- 
men ; and if they arc sober, industrious, and frugal, 
the^ soon become inastera, establish themselves in 
business, many,’ raise families, and become respectable 
citizens. 

Also, persons of moderate families and capitals, who, 
having a number of children to provide for, are desi- 
Tous of bringing them up to industry, and to secure 
estates to their posterity, have opportunities of doing it 
in America which Europe does not afford. There they 
may be taught and practise profitable mechanic arts, 
without incui’rihg disgrace on that account; but, on the 
eontraiy;,^ acquiring respect to such abilities. Thefe 
small capitals laid out in lands, which daily become more 
valuable by the increase of people, afford a solid pro-^ 
spect of. ample fortunes thereafter, for those children. 
The writer of this has loiown several instances of large 
ti-acts of land bought on what was then the frontiers of 
Femisylvania, for ten pounds per hundred acres, which, 
after twenty years, when the settlements had been 
extended far beyond them, sold readily, without any 
improvement made upon them, for three pounds per 
acre. The acre in America is the same with the Eng- 
lish acre, or the acre of Kormandy. 

Those who desire to understand the state of goveni-. 
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laent ia America, would do well to read tke constltu*' 
tions of tlie several States^ and the articles of confedera- 
tion which bind the whole together for general purposes, 
under’ the direction of one assembly, called the Congress. 
Those constitutions have been printed, by order of Con- 
gress, in America; two editions of them have been 
printed in London ; and a good translation of them in 
French has lately been published at Paris. 

Sevex’al of the princes of Europe have of late, from 
an opinion of advantage to arise by px’oducing all com- 
modities and manufactures within their own dominions, 
so as to diminish or render useless their importations, 
endeavoured to entice workmen from other countries, 
by high salaries, privileges, &c. Many pei’sons, pre- 
tending to be skilled in various great manufactures, 
imagining that America must be in want of them, and 
that the Congress would probably be disposed to imitate 
the princes above mentioned, have proposed to go over 
on condition of having their passages paid, lands given, 
salaries appointed, exclusive privileges for terms of 
years, &c. Such persons, on reading the articles of 
confederation, will find that the Congress have no power 
committed to them’, or money put into their hands, for 
such purposes ; and that, if any such encoui'agement is 
given, it must be by the government of some separate 
State. This, however, has rarely been done in Ame- 
rica; and when it has been done, it has rarely succeeded 
so as to establish a manufacture, which the country was 
not yet so ripe for, as to encourage private’ perspns 
to set it up ; labour being generally too dear, and 
hands difficidt to be kept together, every one desiring 
to be a master, and the cheapness of land inclining 
many to leave trades for agriculture. Some indeed 
have met with success, and are carried on to advani» 
tage; but they are generally such as require only a 
few hands, or wherein great part of the work is iwr- 
fox’med by machines. Goods that are bulky, and of so 
small a value as not well to bear the expense of freightjt 
may often be made cheaper in the country than they 
am be imported ; and the manufacture of such goods 
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^ili "be pfofitabk wherever there is a sufficient demand. 
The farmex's in Amei'iea prodiice indeed a good deal of 
%vooi and flaX;, and none is exported — ^it is all worked up ; 
hut it is in the way of domestic manufacture, for the 
use of the family. The buying up quantities of wool 
and flax, with the design to employ spinners, weavers, 
&c. and form great establishments, producing quantities 
of linen and woollen goods for sale, has been several 
times attempted in diferent provinces ; but those pro- 
jects have generally failed, goods of equal value being 
imported cheaper. And when the govei*nments have 
been solicited to support such schemes by encourage- 
ments in money, or by imposing duties on importation 
of such goods, it has been generally refused, on this 
principle, that if the couiitr'y is ripe for the manufacture, 
it may be carried on by private pei’scns to advantage ; 
and, u not, it is folly to think of foi’cing nature. Great 
establishments of manufactures require great numbers 
of poor to do the work for small wages ; those poor are 
to be found in Europe, but w^ill not be found in America, 
till the lands are ail taken up and cultivated, and the 
excess of people wdio cannot get land w'ant employment. 
The manufacture of silk, they say, is natural in France, 
as that of cloth in England, because each country pro- 
duces in plenty the firat material ; but if Exxgland will 
have a manufacture of silk as well as that of cloth, and 
Fniiice of doth as well as that of silk, these unnatural 
operations must be suppoxrtcd by mutual prohibitions, 
or high duties, on the importation of each otheris goods ; 
by which means the workmen are ejxabled to tax the 
home consumer by greater prices, while the higher 
wages tliey receive makes them neither happier nor 
richer, since they only drink more and work less. 
Therefore the governnients in America do nothing to 
encourage such projects. The people by this means 
are not imposed on either by the merchant or mechanie : 
if the merchant demands too much profit on imported 
shoes, they buy of the shoemaker j and if he asks too 
high a price, they take them of the merchant: thus 
tlie two professions are checks on each other. The 
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slioemaker, l^owover, has on the wiiole a considerable 
profit upon his labour in Aniericaj beyond what he had 
in Europe, as he can add to his price a sum nearly 
equal to all the expenses of freight and commission, risk 
or assurance. See,, necessarily cliarged by the merchant. 
And the case is the same with the workman in every 
other mechanic art. Hence it is, that the artiaans 
generally live better and more easily in America than 
m Europe ; and such as are good economists make a 
comfortable pi^ovision for age, and for their chiidrew 
buchmay, therefore, remove with advantage to America^ 
In tije old long-settled countries of Europe, all arts* 
trades, professions, farms, &c.,are so full, that it is dif- 
henit for a poor man who has children to place them 
where they may gain, or learn to gain, a decent liveli- 
liood, ^ The artizans, wdio fear creating future rivals 
wi busmess, refuse to take apprentices, but upon con- 
ditions of money, maintenance, or the lilce, which the 
parents are unable to comply with. Hence the youth 
di'agged up in ignorance of every gainful art, and 
obliged to become soldiers, or servants, or thieves, for 
a subsistence. In America, the rapid increase of in- 
habitants takes away that fear of rivaiship, and artizans 
wiUmgly receive apprentices from the hope of profit by 
their labour, duidngthe remamder of the time stipulated, . 
after they shall be instructed. Hence it is easy for poor 
families to get their chUdren instructed ; for the artiLns 
are so desirous of apprentices, that many of them will 
even give money to the parents, to have hoys from 
10 to id years of age bound apprentices to them till the 

parents have,, „by thataueans, 

on their m the country, raised money enough 

to buy land sufficient to establish themselves, and to 
subsist the rest - of the family by agriculture. These 
contracts for apprentices are made before a magistrate 
who regulates the agreement according to ireMon and 
Justice ; and, Imvmg in view tho fommtmu of a future 
useful citizen, obliges the master to engage by a wrltt^ 

the tiine of service 
stipulated, the apprentice shall be duly provided with 
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meafc, drinls, appard, ■ wasHng, and lodgings and at its 
expiration with a complete new salt of clothes, but also, 
that ho shall be taught to read, write, and cast accounts ; 
and that he shall be well instructed in the art or pro- 
fession of his master, or some other, by which he may 
afterwards gain a livelihood, and be able in his turn to 
raise a family. A copy of this indenture is given to the 
apprentice or: his friends, and the magistrate keeps a 
record of it, to which recourse may. be had, in case of 
failui’e by the master in any poixit of performance. 
This desire among the masters to have more hands 
employed in working for them, induces them to pay the 
passage of young persons of both sexes, who, on their 
arrival, agree to serve them one, two, three, or four 
years ; those who have already learned a trade agree- 
ing for a shorter term, in proportion to their skill, and 
tlie consequent immediate value of their service ; and 
those who have none, agreeing for a longer term, in 
consideration of being taught an art their povei*ty would 
not pemiit them to acquire in their own countiy. 

The almost general medioexdty of fortune that pre- 
vails in America, obliging its people to follow some 
business for subsistence, those vices tlmt arise usually 
fi*om idleness, are in a great measure , prevented. In- 
dustry and constant employniexit are great preservatives 
of the morals and virtue of a ‘nation* Hence had ex- 
amples to youth are more rare in America, which must 
be a comfortable consideration to parents. To this may 
be trxily added, that serious religion, under its vainons. 
denominations, is not only tolerated, but respected and 
practised. Atheism is unknown there ; and iniidelity 
mre and secret: so that persons may live to a great 
age in that countr^^ without having their piety shocked 
by meeting with either an atheist qr inhdei* And the 
Divine Being seems to have manifested his approbation 
of the mutual forbearance and kindness with which the 
different ^cts treat each other, by the remarkable pro- 
sperity with which he has been pleased to favour the 
whole country. 
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THOUGHTS 0,K COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS. 


OP EMBAROOES UPO.V COR?f, ANB OP THE POOR. 


Ix iniand high coHBtaies, i’emote fpoin the sea, and 
whose rivers are sthall, vmmmgfrom the couHtx-y, and 
not to it, as is the case with Switzerland, great distoess 
may arise from a course of bad harvests, if public gra- 
naries are not provided and kept well stored. Anciently, 
too, befoi'© navigation was so general, ships so plenty, 
and commex>cial transactions so well established, even 
inax'itime countides might be occasionally distx’essed 
by bad crops. But such is now the facility of commu- 
nication between those eountides, that an unrestrained 
commerce can scarce ever fail of procuring a sufficiency 
for any of them. If, indeed, any government is so im- 
prudent as to lay its hands oii impoi'ted corn, forbid its 
expoi'tation, or compel its sxiie at limited prices, tiiere 
the people may suffer some famine from merchants 
avoiding their points. But wdiei^ever commerce “ is 
knowrn to be always free, and the merchant absolute 
master of his commodity, as in Holland, there will ai- 


w^ays be a reasoixable supply. 

When an exportation of corn hikes place, occasioned 
by a higher pidce in some foreign countries, it w com* 
mon to raise a clamour, on the supposition that we shall 
thereby produce a donrestic famine. Then follows a 
prohibitioix, founded on the imaginary distresses of the 
poor. The poor, to be sure, ff in distress, should be 
relievedj but if the' farmer could have a high price foi" 
his corn from the foreign demand, must he, by a pro- 
hibition of exportation, be eorapcHed to take a low price, 
not of the poor only, but of every one that eats bread, 
even the richest I The duty of relievaig the poor is 
incumbent on tlie rich ; hut by this operation the whole 
burden of it Is laid on the who is to relieve the 

rich at the same time. Of the poor, too, those '^who are 
' maintamed by the parishes liave no right to claim this 
. sacrifice of toe famier ; as, wdiiie they have their allow- ' 
ance, it makes no difference to them whether bread be 
cheap or dear. Those working pool*, who now mind 
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basiuess only Jipe or fou7‘* days in tiie week, if bread 
should be so dear as to oblige them to work the whole 
st^ required by the commandment, do not seem to be 
aggrieved so as to have a right to public redress. There 
will then remain comparatively only a few families in 
eYQTj district, who, -from sickness or a great number of 
children, %vili be so distressed by a high price of corn 
as to need relief; and these should be taken care of by 
benefactions, without restraining the farmer's 

Those who fear that exportation may so far drain 
the country of corn as to starve ourselves, fear what 
never did, nor never can, happen. They may as well, 
when they view the tide ebbing towards the sea, fear 
that all the water will leave the river. The price of 
corn, like water, will find its own level. The more we 
export, the dearer it becomes at home; the more is re- 
ceived abroad, the cheaper it becomes there ; and. as 
soon as these prices are equal, the exportation stops of 
course. As the seasons vary in different countries, tlie 
calamity of a bad harvest is never tmiversal. If, then, 
all ports were always open, and all commerce free, 
every maritime country would generally eat bread at 
the medium price, or average of all the harvests; which 
would prolDtably be more equal than w’^e can make by 
our artificial regulations, and therefore a more steady 
encouragement to agTiculture. The nation would ail 
, have bread at this middle price; and that nation, which 
^ at any time inhumanely i-efuses to relieve the distresses 
of another nation, deserves no compassion when in 
distress itself 

OF THE EFFECTS OF DEARNESS OF PROVISIONS UPON WORKINO, 
‘iNO UPON MANUPACXUBES. ' 

Tlie common people do not work for pleasure gene- 
rally, but from necessity. Cheapness of pi'ovisions 
makes them more idle ; less work is then done ; it is 
then more in demand proportionally, and of course the 
price rises. Dearness of provisions obliges the maau- 
tacturerto work more days lyid more hours; thus more 
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work JB done than equals the usual demand: of course 
it becomes cheaper, and the manufactures in 
<j[nence. 

' * • ■ ■ OF AN OPEN riUM. 

Perhaps, in general, it would be better if government 
meddled no farther with trade than to protect it, and 
let it take its ' course. Most of the statutes, or acts, 
edicts, or aiwests, and plaeai'ds of parliaments, princes, 
and states, for regulating, directing, or restraining of , 
trade, have, we tliink, been eitliei" political blunders, 
or jobs obtained by artful men for private advantage, ' 
under pretence of public good. When Colbert assembled 
some of the wise old merchants of France, and desired 
their advice and opinion how he could best serve and 
promote commerce, their answer, after consultation, 
was in three words only, Laissez nous faire; Let us 

alone.*' It is said by a very solid writer of the same 
nation, that he is well advanced in the science of poli- 
tics who knows the full force of that imixim, Pas irop 
gouverner — ^^^Not to govern too much f wliich, perhaps, 
would be of more use when applied to tra<ie, than in 
any other public concexm. 

It were therefore to be wished, that commerce wes-'e 
as free between all the nations of the world as it is be- 
tween the several counties of England; so would all, 
by mutual communications, obtain nioi^e etijoyments. 
Those counties do not ruin each other by trade, neither 
would the nations. No nation was ever ruined by trade, 
even, seemingly, the most disadvantageous. 

Wherever desii^ble supeifluities ax‘e imported, in- 
dustry is excited, and thereby plenty is produced. 
Were only necessaides permitted to be purchased, men 
weald work no more than necessax’y for that purposfj. 

OF PROHIBlTiONS WITH RESPECT TO THIS EXPORTATION OF 
, OOim ANB SILVER. ' ' ' ' 

Could Spain and Portugal have succeeded in exeent- 
ing their foolish laws i<^ph0dglng in ihe as Locke 

calls it, and have kept at4iome all the gold and silvtu*, 
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tliose metais would by tins time Have beea of little more 
value tliati so much load or iron. Their plenty would 
have lessened tlicir value. We see the folly of these 
edicts ; but are not our own prohibitory and restrictive 
laws, that are professedly made with iutentjoii to bring; 
a balance in our favour from our trade with foreign 
nations to be paid in money, and laws to prevent the 
necessity of exporting that money, which, it' they could 
be thoroughly executed, would make money as plenty, 
and of as little value — I say, ai*e, not such laws akhi to 
those Spanish edicts — follies of the same family ? 

OF THE RETITENS FOR FOREIGN ARTICLES. 

In fact, the produce of other countries can hardly be 
obtained, unless by fraud and rapine, without giving 
the produce of our land or our Industry in exchange for 
them. If we have mines of gold and silver, gold and 
silver may then he called the produce of our land j if 
wo have not, we can only fairly obtain tliose metals by 
giving for them the produce of our land or iiidustiy^ 
When we have them, they are then , only that produce 
or industry in another shape ; which we may give, if 
the trade requires it, and our other produce will not 
suit, in exchange for the pi'oduce of some other country 
that furnishes what we have more occasion for, or more 
desire. When we have, to an inconvenient degree, 
parted with our gold and silvei', our industry is stimU' 
lated afresh to procure more, that by its means we 
may contrive to, procure the same advantages. 

OF RESTRAINTS UPON COMMERCE IS TIME OF WAIL 

When princes make war by prohibiting commereoj 
each may hux’t himself as much as his enemy. Traders, 
who by their business are promoting the common good 
of mankind, as well os farmers and fishermen, who 
labour for the subsistence of all, should never be inter- 
rupted or molested in their business, but enjoy theprit- 
tection of all in the time of war, as well as in the time 
,of peace. ■ , ' , 

This policy those we are pleased to call barbarians 
lutve, in a great measure, adopted ; for the trading sub- 
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Jects of any power with ■whom the emperor of Morocco 
Hiay be at war, ax’e not liable to captiu^Oj w’lien within 
sight of his land, going or coming ; and Iiaye otherwise 
free liberty to ti*ade and reside in his dominions. 

As a maritime power*, we presume it is not thonglit 
right that Great Britain should grant such freedom, 
except partially, ’as in the case of war with France, 
when tobacco is allowed to be sent thither under the 
sanction of passports. 

EXCHA'NG32S IN TRADE RIAY BE GAINPUL TO EACH FARIT. 

In transactions of trade it is not to be suj^posed that, 
like gaming, what one party gams the other must ne- 
cessarily lose. The gtiin to each may be equal If A 
has more corn than lie can consume, but wants cattle, 
and B has more cattle, but wunts corn, exchange is 
gain to each : hereby the common stock of comforts in 
life is increased, 

OP PAPER CREDIT. 

It is impossible for government to circumscribe or 
jfix the extent. of paper credit, which must of course 
fluctuate. Government may as well pretend to lay 
down rules for the operations, or the confidence, of 
every individual in the course of liis ti*ado. Any seem- 
ing temporary evil arising must naturally work its own 
cure. 



■- HUMOIIOUS ACCOBK?,; ' , ' 

OF, A CtJSTOia AMONG THE AMKRiqANS, EIsfSxUED WHITE- 
, ' WASHING. . . ' 

Mr wish is to give you some account of the people 
of these new States, but I am far from being qualified 
for the purpose, haying as yet seen little more than 
the cities of New "^rk and Philadelpliia, I have dis- 
covered but few mitional singularities among them. 
' Their customs’ and manners are nearly the same with 
those of England, which they have long been used to 
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•copy ; foiv previous to tJie revolution, tlie Americans 
wore from tlieir iiifancj taught to look up to the Eng- 
lish as patterns of pex'fection in all things. I have ob- 
served, how'ever, one custom, which, for aught I know-, 
is peculiar to this country ; an account of it will serve 
to fill up the remainder* of this sheet, and may afford 
you some amusement. > 

When a young couple are about to enter into the 
matrimonial state, a never-failing article in the mar- 
riage-treaty is, that the lady shall have and enjoy the 
free and unmolested exercise of the rights of w/iUe-- 
washing f with all its ceremonials, privileges, and appur- 
tenances. A young woman would forego the most 
advantageous connection, and even disappoint the 
warmest wish of her heart, i'athex’..than resign the in- 
valuable right. You would wonder what this privilege 
of white-washing is : I will endeavour to give you some 
idea of the ceremony, as I have seen it perlbi^med. 

There is no season of the year in which the lady may 
not claim her privilege, if she pleases ; but the latter 
end of iilay is most generally fixed upon for the purpose. 
The attentive husband may judge by certain prognos- 
tics when the storm is nigh at hand. When the lady is 
unusually fretful, finds faults with the servants, is dis- 
contented with the children, and comphiiiis much of 
the hlthiiiess of every thing, about her— these are signs 
which ought not to be neglected j yet they are not de- 
cisive, as they sometimes come on and go off again, 
without producing any farther effect. But if, when 
■the husband rises in the morning, be should obserre 
in the yard a whcel-bari'ow with a quantity of lime in 
it, or should see certain buckets with lime dissolve<l 
in water, there is then no time to be lost ; lie imme- 
diately locks up the apartment or closet where his pa- 
pers or piivate propei'ty is kept, and, putting the key 
in his pocket, betakes himself to flight 5 for a husbmxd, 
how-over beloved, becomes a perfect nuisance during 
this season of female x*age — his authority is superseded, 
his comnussion is suspended, and the very scullion who 
cleans the brafises in the kitchen, becomes of more coo- 
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sideratioa and importance than he. He has notbiiig 
for it but to abdicate, and run from an evil which be 
can neitlier prevent nor mollify. , i 

The husband gone, the ceremony begins. The walls 
are in a few minutes stripped of their furniture; paint- 
ings, prints, and looking-glasses, lie in a huddled heap 
about the floors ; the curtains are toni from the tes- 
ters ; the beds crammed into the v/indows ; chairs and 
tables, bedsteads and cradles, crowd the yard; and 
tine garden fence bends beneath the weight of carpets, 
blankets, cloth cloaks, old coats, and ragged hreeche.s. 
Here may be seen the lumber of the kitchen, foi^ming 
a dark and confused mass ; for the foreground of the 
picture, gridirons and fryingpans, rusty shovels and 
broken tongs, spits and pots, and the fi-acturod remains 
of rush-bottomed chairs. There a closet has disgorged 
its bowels, cracked tumblers, broken wine glasses, phials 
of forgotten pbysie, papers of unknown powders, seeds 
and dried herbs, handfuls of old corks, tops of teapots, 
and stoppers of departed decanters; — ^frora tlie rag- 
hole in the garret to the rat-hole in the cellar, noplace 
escapes unrummaged. It would seem as if the day of 
general doom was come, and the utensils of the house 
were dragged forth to judgment. In this tempest, the 
words of Lear naturally present themselves, and might, 
with some alteration, be made strictly applicable 

Let tbe great goda, 

That keep this dreadful pudder o’er our heads, , 

>*'md but tJieir enemies now. Tremble, thou wreteh-r 
That hafet within thee undivulg^ni criniea 
ITnwhiptofjUiite!*’ 

“ Close pent-np guilt. 

Raise your concealing continents, and ask 
I’he&e <Irea4ful summoners grace 1'* 

This ceremony completed, and the house thoroughlv 
evacuated, the next operation is to smear the walls anS 
ceilings of every room and closet with brushes dipped 
in a solution of lime, called white-wash^io pour buckets 
of water over every floor, and scratch all the partitions 



fciorx who hjid a now suit of clothes spoiled by this ope- 
ration ; but, after long argument, it was determined by 
the whole court that the action would not lie, inasmuch 
as the defendant was in the exercise of a legal right, 
and not answerable for the coiise<juences — and so the 
poor gentleman was doubly nonsuited ; for he lost not 
only his suit of clothes, but his suit at law. 

These smearings and scratchings, washings aiid 
dashings, being duly performed, the next ceremony is to 
cleanse and replace the distracted furniture. You may 
hare seen a house raising, or a ship-laxmch, when all the 
hands v/ithin reach are collected together : recollect, if 
you can, the hurry, bustle, confusion, and noise, of such 
a scene, and you will have some idea of this cleaning 
match. ^ The misfortune is, that the, sole object is to 
make things clean — it matters not how many useful, or- 
namental, or valuable ai*ticles are, mutilated, or sufter 
death, under the operation : a mahogany chair and 
carved frame undergo the same discipline ; they are to be 
made dean at all events, but their preservation is not 
worthy of atteutioii. Tor instance, a fine large en- 
graving is laid fiat upon the fioor— smaller prints are 
piled upon it — ^and the superincumbent weight cracks 
the glasses of the lower tier ; but this is of no conse- 
quence. A valuable picture is placed leaning against 
the sharp corner of a table ; others are made to lean 
against that, until tho pressure of the whole forces the 
cox’uer of the table through the canvass of the first. The 
frame and glass of a fine print are to be deaned — the 
spirit and oil used on this occasion are suffered to leak 
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througli and spoil tlie engraving ; no matter, if tlie glass 
is clean^ and the frame sliino, it Is sufficient — the rest is 
not worthy of consideration. An ahle arithmetician has 
made an accurate calcuIa.tion, foxinded on long exjje- 
rience^, and has discovered, that the losses and destruc- 
tions ineidedt to two white- washings are equal to one 
removal, and three removals equal to one tire. 

The cleaning frolic ovex’, matters begin to rt?sume 
theii’ pristine appeai'ance. The storm abates, and all 
would he well again, but it is impossible that so great a 
convulsion, in so small a communion, should not pro- 
duce some farther effects. Fox' two or thx'ee weeks 
after the operation, the family are usually afilieted with 
sore thi'oats , or soi'e eyes, oceasionod by the caustic 
quality of the lime, or with scvei'e colds, from the ex- 
halations of wet floors or damp Avails. 

I know a gentleman avIio is fond of aceomiting for 
every thing in a philosophical AA'ay. He eonsidei’s this, 
wdiich I have called a custom, as a real peiuodical dis- 
ease, peculiar to the climate. His train of reasoning 
is ingenious and Avhimsical | but I am not at leisure to 
give you a detail. The result was, that ho found the 
distemper to be incui^able ; but, after much study, he 
conceived he had discovered a method to divert tlie 
evil he could not subdue. For this purpose he caused 
a small building, about twelve feet squux'e, to be erected 
in his gai'den, and furnished Avith somcordinaiy chao‘S 
and tables ; and a few prints of the cheapest sort wei'o 
hung against the.AA’all. Ills hope AA^as, that wdicn the , 
Avhite-Avashing frenzy seized the females of his family, 
they might repair to this apartment, and sertib, and 
smeax*, and scour, to theh^ hearFs content ; and so 
spend the violence of the disease in this out-post, Avhile 
he enjoyed himself in quiet at head-quartex's. But the 
ex|>eriment did not ansAvex' his expectation ; it avus im- 
possible it should, since a pnnci]>al pai*t of the gratifi- 
cation coBsists'ia the lady^s having an'uncontxxillcd xaghfe 
to torment her husband at least once a-year, and to turn 
him out of doors, and take the reins of goA^ernmentuito 
her own hands. 
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There is a much better contrivance than this of the 
yfhilosoplier^s, which is to cover the walls of the house 
xvjtli papei * ; this is generally done, and though it can- 
not abolisli, it at least shortens the period of female do- 
minion, The paper is decorated with flower's of varions 
faneieg, and made so ornamentalj, that the w'omeii have 
admitted the fashion without perceiving the design. 

There is also another alleviation of the ImsbancFs dis- 
tress he^ generally has the privilege of a small room 
or closet for his books and papers, the key of wiiicli he 
is allowed to keep. This is considei'ed as a privileged 
place, and stands like tlie land of Goshen amid the 
plagues of Egypt. But then he must he extremely 
cautious, and ever on his guard ; for should he inad- 
vertently go abroad and leave the key in his door, the 
housemaid, who is always on the watch for sucl| an op- 
portunity, immediately enters in triumph wdth buckets^ 
brooms, and brushes j takes possession of the premises, 
and fortliwith puts all his books and papers to rights — 
to his utter confusion, and sometimes sei’ious detri- 
ment. For instance : — 

A gent] Oman was sued hy the executors of a trades- 
man, on a charge found against him in the deeeased^s 
books, to the amount of The defendant was 

strongly impressed with an idea that he had discharged 
the debt, and taken a receipt ^ but as the transaction 
^vus of long standing, he knew not where to And the 
receipt, Tlie suit went on in course, and the time ap- 
proached when judgment would be obtained against 
fiim. He then sa.t seriously down to examine a large 
bundle of old papers, which he had untied and displayed 
on a table for that purpose. In the imdst of his search, 
he xvivs suddenly called away on business of importance ; 
he forgot to lock the door of his room. The housemaid, 
who Iia<i been long looking out for such an opportunity, 
immediately entered with the usual implements, and 
with great alacrity fell to cleaning the room, and put- 
ting things to rights. The fix'st object that struclc her 
was the confused situation of the papers on the table; 
these ’vvere without delay bundled together like so many. 
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dirfcj knives and' forks ; but in tbe action a small pieea 
of paper fell unnoticed on the floor, which happened to 
be the very receipt in question ; as it had no very re- 
sX>oetabIe appearance, it was soon after sw’-ept out witli 
the commoix dirt of the x*oom, and cariied in a imbbish 
pan into the yard. The tradesman had neglected to 
enter the credit in his book; the defendant could find 
nothing to obviate the charge — and so judgment went 
against him for the debt and costs* A fortnight after 
the whole was settled, and tlie money paid, one of the 
children found the receipt among the rubbish in the 
yard. 

There is also another ciistom peculiar to the city of 
Philadelpliia, and neai'ly allied to the fonner ; I mean 
that of washing the pavement before the doors every 
Saturday evening. I at first took this to be a regula- 
tion of*the police; but, on fai*ther inquiry, find it is a re- 
ligious rite, preparatoi’y to the Sabbath; and is, I be- 
lieve, the only religious rite in which the numerous 
sectaries of this city pei’fectly agree. The ceremony 
begins about sunset, and continues till about ten or 
eleven at night. It is very difficult for a stranger to 
walk the streets on those evcnings-T-he runs a continual 
risk of having a bucket of dirty water thrown against 
his legs ; but a Philadelphian born is so much accus- 
tomed to the danger, that he avoids it with surprising 
dexterity. It is from this circumstance that a Phila- 
delphian may be Icnown any wdiere by his gait. The 
streets of New York are paved with rough stones; 
these indeed are not washed, but the dirt is so the-, 
roughly swept from before the doors, that the stones 
stand lip sliarp and prominent, to the great inconve- 
nience of those who are not accustonied to so rough a 
path. But habit' I'eeonciles every, thing. It Is divert- 
ing enough to see a Philadelphian at New York; he 
walks the streets with as much most painful caution as 
if. his toes were covered wnth coims, or his feet lamed . 
with the gout; while a New Yorker, as little approving 
the plain masonry of Philadelphia, shuffies along the 
pavement like a pan*ot on a mahogany table* 
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It must “be acknowledged, that the .ablutions I haye 
meutioued arc attended with no smali inconvemence j 
but the women would not bo induced, from any consi- 
deration, to resign their pidvilege. Notwithstanding 
this, I ean give you the strongest assurances, that the 
women of America make the most faithful wires, and 
the most attentive mothers, in the world; and I am sure 
you will Join me in opinion, tliat if a married man is 
made miserable only one week in a whole yeai', he will 
have no great cause to complam of the matrimonial 
bond. I am, <&c. 



ANSWER TO THE ABOVE. 

IN THE ClURACri'ER OF A LABY, BUT REAELY BY THE SAMS 
WRITER. 

Sir, — I have lately seen a letter upon the subject of 
whiie-waehmg, in which that necessary duty of a good 
housewife is treated with unmerited ridicule. I should 
probably have forgot the foolish thing by this time ; 
but the season coming on which most w'omen think 
suitable for cleansing tlieir apartments from the smoke 
and dirt of the winter, 1 find this saucy author dished 
up in every family, and his flippant performance quoted 
wherever a wife attempts to exercise, her I’easonable 
prex’ogative, or execute the duties of her station. "Wo- 
men generally employ their time to better purpose 
than scribbling. The cares and comforts of a family 
rest principally upon their shouldei‘S — ^lienee it is that 
there are but few female authora ; and the men, Imow- 
ing how necessary ouir attentions are to their happiness, 
take evexy opportunity of discouraging literary accom- 
plishments in the fair sex. You hear it echoed froxn 
every quarter — My wife cannot make verses, it is 
true, but she makes an excellent pudding; she can’t 
correct the press, but she can correct her cliiidren, and 
scold her servants, with admirable discretion; she can^t 
unravel the intricacies of political economy and fedei’ai 
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government, l)iit .slie oan knit charming stockings,’* 
And tins they call praising a wife, and doing justice tt> 
her dmracter, with much nonsense of the like IdiKi 
I say, women generally employ their time to much 
better purpose than scribbling, otherwise this facetious 
wu’iter had not gone so long unanswered. Wo have 
ladies wdio sometimes lay down the needle and take up 
the pen; I wonder none of them have attempted some 
reply. For my part, I do not pretend to he an autlioi*. 

1 never appeai’ed in print in my life; but I can no longer 
forbear saying something in answer to such imperti- 
nence, circulate how it may. Only, Six*, consider our 
situation. Men are naturally inattchti ve to the decencies 
of life; but why should I be'so complaisant 2 I say, they 
are naturally iilthy cx'eatures. If it were not that their 
connection with the refined sex polished theii* man- 
ners, and had a happy iufiuence on the genei*al economy 
of life, these lords of the creation would ■ft'allaw in filtli, 
and populous cities would infect the atmosphere with 
their noxious vapours. It is the attention and assiduity 
of the women tjiat prevent men from degenerating into 
mere swine. How important, then, ai*e the seihices 
we render 1 and yet lor these very services we are 
nmde the subject of ladieiile and fun. Base ixigrati- 
tude 1 Nauseous creatui'es ! Perhaps yon may think 
I am in a passion. No, Sh*, I do assiii‘e you I never 
w'as more coxnposed in my life ; and yet it *i» enough 
to provoke a saint to see how unreasonably we arc 
treated by the men. Why, now, thero^s my liusband— 
a good enough sort of a man i.u the main ; but 1 will 
give you a sximple of him. He comes into the pax*lour 
the other day, where, to he sure, I was cutting xjp a 
piece of linen, , liOi'd T’ says he, what a Gutter htTo 
is I I can’t bear to see the parlour look like a tailor's 
shop ; besides, I am going to make some impoi’'tant 
philosophical experiments, and muht have sixtliciejit 
room.’* You must know my husband is one of your 
would-be philosophers. Well, I bundled ixp my fiiien 
as quick as I could, and began to darn a pair of rutiles, 
which took no room, ami could give no offence, 1 
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tlioughtj ho\rever, I would watch my lord and master’s 
important business. In about half an hour the tables 
m-ive covered with all manner of trumpery — ^bottles of 
water, phials of drugs, pasteboard, paper and cards, 
glue, paste, and gum-arabic — files, knives, scissors, 
jjecdles, rosin, wax, silk, thread, rags, jags, tags, books, 
pamphlets, and papers. Lord bless me i I am almost 
out of breath, and yet I have not enumerated half the 
articles. Well, to vrovk lie went ; and although I did 
not understand the object of his manoeuvres, yet I 
coidd sufficiently discover that he did not succeed in 
any one operation. I w'as glad of that, I confess, and 
with good reason too: for, after he had fatigued liiin- 
self wu'th mischief, like a monkey in a china-sliop, and 
had called the servants to clear every thing away, I 
took a view’ of the scene my parlour exliibited. I shall 
not even attempt a minute description ; suffice it to 
say, that he had overset his ink-stand, and stained my 
best mahogany table wdth ink j he had spilt a quantity 
of vitriol, and burnt a large hole in my carpet ; my 
marble hearth was all over spotted with melted rosin ; 
beside this, he had broken three china cups, four wine- 
glasses, tw'o tumblers, and one of my handsomest de- 
canters. And, after all, as I said before, I perceived 
that he had not succeeded in any one operation. By 
the bye, tell your friend, the white-wash scribbler, that 
this is one moans b}’- which our closets become fur- 
nished with halves of china bowls, cracked tmnblers, 
broken wine-glasses, tops of tea-pots, and stoppers of 
departed decanters. Isay, I took a view of the dirt 
t and devastation my philosophic husband had oecasionedj 

i ' and thei*e I sat, like patience on a monument, smiling 
at grief f but it worked inwardly. I would almost as 
sQtm the melted rosin and vitriol had been in liis throat, 
as on my dear marble hearth, and my beautiful carpet, 
ft is not true that women have no power over their 
own feelings ; for, notwithstanding this provocation, I 
said nothing, or next to nothing : for I only observed 
very pleasantly, wdiat a lady of my acquaintance had 
told me, that the reason why philosophers are called 
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literary men, is, because they make & great litter — not 
a word more. However, the servant cleared away, aad 
down sat the philosopher. A friend dropt in soon 
after — ^^^Your servant, Sir; how do you doP O 
Lord, I am almost fatigued to death I I have been all 
the morning making philosophical experiments.” f was 
now more hardly put to it to smother a laugh, than 1 
had been just before to contain my rage ; my precious 
went out soon after, and I, as you may suppose, mus- 
tered all my forces : brushes, buckets, soap, sand, lime- 
skins, and cocoa-nut shells, with all the powers of 
house wo' fery, were immediately employed. I w^as cer- 
tainly the best philosopher of the tw'o; for my ex- 
periments succeeded, and his did not. All was well 
again, except my poor carpet — ^my vitriolised carpet 
— w'hich still eontijiued a mournful memento of phi- 
losophic fuiy, or rather philosophic folly. The ope- 
ration w'as scarce over, when in came my experiinen- 
tal philosopher, and told me, with all the indifter- 
ence in the world, that ho had invited six gentlemen 
to dine with him at three o’clock. It was then past 
one. I complained of the short notice. Poh I poh V* 
said he, “ you can get a leg of mutton, and a loin of veal, 
and a few potatoes, which wall do well enough.’’ Hea- 
vens, w'hat a chaos must the head of a philosopher be I 
a leg of mutton, a loin of veal, and potatoes ! I w*as ai 
a loss whether I should laugh or be angry ; but there 
was no time for determining — I had but aw hour and 
a half to do a i^orld of business in. My carpet, which 
had suffered in the cause of experimental philosophy 
in the mornihgj was destined to be most shamefully dis- 
honoured in the afternoon by a deluge of nasty tobacco 
Juice. Gentlemen smokers love cigars better tfian 
carpets. Think, Sir,w'hat a woman must endure under 
such circumstances : and then, after all, to be reproached 
with her cteanliness, and to have her white-washings, 
herscourings, and scrubbings, made tile subject of ridi- 
cule, it Is more than patience can put up" with* What 
I ’have now exhibited is hut a small specinien of the 
injuries we sustain from the boasted superiority of men. 
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%voman would ratlier be called my thing tlian a shit^ as 
a man 'would rather be thought a knave than a fool. I 
had a great deal more to say, but am called away ; we 
are just preparing to whitewash, and of course I have 
a great deal of business on my hands. The whitewash 
buckets are paraded, the brushes are ready, my hus- 
band is gone oif— so much the . better ; when w'e are 
upon a thorough cleaning, the first dix’ty thing to be 
removed is one’s husband. I am called for again. 
Adieu. 


FINAL SPEECH OF DR FRANKLIN IN THE 
LATE FEDERAL CONVENTION. 

Mr President, — I confess tliat I do not entirely ap- 
imove of this, constitution at present ; but. Sir, I am 
not sure I shall never approve it — ^for having lived long, 
1 have experienced many instances of being obliged, 
by better information, or fuller consideration, to change 
opinions even on important subjects, which I once 
thought right, but found to be otherwise. It is, there- 
fore, that the older I grow, the more apt I am to doubt 
my own judgment, and to pay more respect to the 
judgment of others. Most men, indeed, as well as 
most sects in religion, thinic themselves in possession 
.of all truth, and that -whenever others differ from them, 
it is so far error. Steel, a Protestant, in a dedication, 
tells the pope that « the only difference between our 
two churches, in their opinions of. the certainty of their 
doctrines, is, the Romish church is infallible, and the 
clmrch of England never, in the wrong.”. But though 
many private persons thuik almost as highly of their 
c»wn infallibility as that of their sect, few. express it so 
naturally as a certain French lady, who, in a little dis- 
pute with her sister, said, " I don?t know how it hap- 
pens, sister, but I meet %Ylth nobody but myself that 
is always in the right — II a ym moz gui a tou§Gur$ 
raii'on,* In these sentiments, Sir, I agree to this con- 
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stitution, with all its faults, if they are such ; because 
I think a general government necessary for tis, and 
there is no form of government but; what may be a 
blessing, if well administei'ed ; and I believe farther, 
that this is likely to be well administered for a course 
of years, and can only end in despotism, as other fonns 
have done before it, when the people shall become so 
corrupted as to need despotic government, being in- 
capable of any other* I doubt, too, whether any other 
convention we can obtain may be able to make a hotter 
constitution : for when you assemble a number of men, 
to have the advantage of their joint wisdom, you inevi- 
tably assembly, with those men all their prejxidic(\s, 
their passions, their errors of opinion, tlicir local in- 
terests, and their selfish views. From sxieh an assem- 
bly can a pei*fect px'oduction be expected I It therefore 
astonishes me, Sir, to find this system approaching so 
near to perfection as it does ; and I think it will asto- 
nish our enemies, who are waiting with confidence to 
hear that our councils are confounded, like those of 
the builders of Babel, and that our states are on the 
point of separation, only to meet hex^eafter for the pur- 
pose of cutting each other’s throats. 

Tims I consent, Sir, to tins constitution, because I 
expect no better, and because I am not sure that this 
is not the best. The opinions I have bad of its emu's 
I sacrifice to the public good. I have never wlnspered 
a syllable of them abimd. Wiiliin these walls they 
were-bom, and here they shall die. , If every one of 
ns, in returning to our constituents, were to repox't the 
objections he has, had to it, and endeavour to gain par- 
tisans in suppoii: of them, wo might prevent Its being 
generally received, and thex^eby lose all the salutary 
effects and great advantages rcsnlfing xmtnrally in our 
favour among foi'eign nations, as well as among our- 
selves, from our real apparent unanimity. , Much of 
tlie strength and efficiency of any government, in pm- 
curing and securing happiness to tine people, depends " 
on opinion — on the general opinion of the goodmiss of 
that government, as well as of the wisdom nod inte- 
gxfity of its governors. 
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I lio})©, tlserofore, that for out own gakes, as a .part 
of the people, and for the sake of onr posterity, we 
shall act heartily and unanimously^ in recommendi ng 
I this constitution, wherever our influence may extend, 

] and turn our future thoughts and endeavours to the 

' means of having it well administered. . 

? On the whole, Sir, I cannot help expressing a wish, 

that every member of the convention who may still 
■ have objections, would with me, on this occasion, doubt 

I a little of his own infallibility, an^ to make manifest 

! o nr unanimity, put his name to this instrument. 

\ [Tlie motiou w’as then made for adding the last for- 

I miila, viz. : — 

J Done in convention, by the unanimous consent, &lc., 

i which was agreed to, and added accordingly.] 



? PREFERENCE OF BOWS AND ARROWS IN 

WAR TO FIRE-ARMS. ‘ 

I TO M.UOR-GENE1UL LEE. 

FMladeiphia^ Fehrm ry 11, 1776, 
i Dear Srn, — The bearer. Monsieur Arundel, is directtMl 

; . by the Congress to repair to General Schuyler, in order 

i to be employed by him in the artillery service* He 

proposes to wait on you in his way, and has requested 
me to introduce him by lino to yoU. He has been an, 
officer in the Fx'ench service, as you will see by Ins 
commissions j and, professing a good will to our cause,, 
I hope he may be useful in instructing our gunners and. 

I matrosses: perhaps he may advise in opening the nailed 
cannon. ' -- 

I received the inclosed the other day from an officer, 
Mr Newland, who served in the two last wars, and was 
, known by General Gates, who spoke well of him to me 

’ when I was at Cambridge, He is desirous now of en- 

tering into your service. I have advised him to wait 
|i. ' upon 3 'ou at New York. 

They still talk big in England, and threaten hard ; 


! 
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blit tbeir language is somewhat more cItiI, at least not 
<juite so disrespectful to us- By degrees they come to 
their senses ; but too late, I fancy, for their interest. 

We have got a lai’ge quantity of saltpetre, one hun- 
dred and twenty tons, and thirty more expected. 

, Powder mills are now wanting ; I believe we must set 
to work and make it by hand. But I still wish, with 
you, that pikes could be introduced, and, 1 would add, 
bows and arrow's : these ivere good weapons, and not 
wisely laid aside : — * 

1. Because a man may shoot as truly with a bow' as 
with a common musket. 

2. lie can discharge four arrow's in the time of charg- 
ing and discharging one bullet. 

3. His object is not taken from his view by the smoke 
of his own side. 

4. A flight of arrows seen coming upon them terrifles 
and disturbs tiie enemy’s attention to his business, 

5. An arrow sticking in any part of a man, puts him 
hors du coinhai till it is extracted. 

6. Bows and arrows are more easily provided every 
where than muskets and ammunition. 

Folydore Virgil, speaking of one of our battles agaiasi 
the French in fidward lU.’s reign, mentions the great 
confusion the enemy was thrown’into, sagittarum ntide^ 
from the Englii^; and concludes, Esi res pwjeaia dktu 
ffurabilis ut tanim ac patem exerdius a soiis feri Ati'- 
glicis sagUiariis imim fuerit; adm Anglm esl sagiiH^ 

■ ei id gmus &nmrum mkL It m much^ execu-, 

tion was don© 'by arrows when men wore some defen- 
sive armour, how much more might be done now that 
it is out of use 1 

am glad' yon are come to New York, btit 1 also 
wish you could be in Canada. There is a kind of sus- 
pense in men^s minds here at pre.sent, waiting to Si?e 
what terms wrfli be offered from England. I' expect 
hone that we can accept; and when that is generally 
seen, we shall be more unanimous and more decisive*; 
then jrour proposed solemn league and covenant will go 
better down, and perhaps , most of our other strong 
measures be adopted, 



I am always glad toliear from you, bat I do not de- 
serve yoiir fayours, being so bad a correspondent, Mj 
eyes will now imrdly serve ixie. to write hy night, and 
these short days have been all taken up by such variety 
or business that I seldom can sit down ten minutes 
without mteiruption. God give you success I I am* 
With the greatest esteem^ yours affectionately, 

B. FnAKKLiW. 


ON THE THEORY OF THE EARTH. 

TO ABBE SOULTAVE. 

September 22^17^2, 

JIB, return the papers with some corrections. I 
ici not nnd coal mines under the calcareous rock m 
lierbyshrre. I only remarked, that at the lowest part 
ot that rocky mountain which was in sight, there ^vere 
o^ter shells mixed with the stone : and pai^t of the 
high country of Derby being probably as much above 
the level of the sea as the coal mines of Whitehaven 
were below, it seemed a proof that tliere had been a 
great overturning in the surface of that island, some 
pfU't of it having been depressed under the sea, and 
other parts, \vhich had been under it, being raised 
above It. Such changes in the superBciai parts of the 
globe seemed to me, unlikely to happen, if the earth 
were sohd at the centre. I therefore imagined that 
the mtemal jparts might he a fluid more dense, and of 
greatei' specific gravity, than any of the solids we are 
acquainted with, which therefore might swim in or 
upon that fluid. Thus, the surface of pfie globe would 
be a shell, capable of being broken and disordered by 
the violent moyemeiits of the fluid on which it rested. 
And as air has been , compressed by art so as to be 
twice as dense as water — ^in which case, if such air and 
water could be contained in a strong glass vessel, the 
air would be seen to take the lowest place, and the 
water to float above and upon it; — ^and, as we know not 
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pressed— asid •M. Amontons calculated, that its deasity 
increasing as it appx'oached the centre in tlie same 
proportion as ahovo the surface, it would, at the depth 
of leagues, he heavier than gold — ^possibly the dense 
iinid occupying the internal parts of the globe might 
be air compressed. And as the force of expansion^ in 
dense air, when heated, is in proportion to its density, 
this central air might afford another a^cnt to move 
the surface, as well as be of use in keeping alh-o the 
central iires ; though, as you observe, the sudden rare- 
faction of water, coming into contact with those hres, 
may be an agent sufficiently strong for that purpose, 
when acting between the incumbent earth and the fluid 
on which it rests. 

If one might indulge imagination in supposing how 
such a globe was formed, I should conceive, that all 
the elements in separate particle% being originally 
mixed in confusion, and occupying a great space, they 
would (as soon as the Almighty flat ordamw, ^vity, 
or the mutual attraction of certain part% and the mu« 
tual repulsion oflother parts, to exist) all move towards 
their common centre; that the aiiv— being a fluid whose 
parts repel each other, though drawn to the common 
centre by their gravity^ — ^would be densest tow’^ards the 
centre, and rarer as more remote ; consequently, all 
bodies lighter than the central parts of that air, and 
, immtoed in it, would recede Irom the' centre, and rise 
till ijiey, arrive at timt region of th® air which was. of 
iho'sitoe specie graiuty with themselve^ where they 
wbhM rest ; 'wMle othw matter mixed with the lighter " 
air would descend,' and the two meeting, would form 
the shs^ll of. the first earth, leaving tlie upper ateo^ 
sphere nearly clear. ■ !fhe original , movenwnt of the ’ 
^parts towards their common centre would forma whirl 
■'there; wMeh would coniinua in the turning of the' 

^ neWly formed globe upon its «%* and the greatest 
' diameter .of the shell would be 'in ite' equator. ^ If, by 
toy accident afterwards, the axis shoidd'bc olanted* the 

1 -.tx'. i* 


dens© internal flui^*; by altering Ik form, must .burst 
tite:she^'todihr<>w,^is wl^iteefotethccoiffuiilott 
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111 wliieli wc find ifc I 'will not tronHe jou at present 
witfi mj fancies concerning the manner of forming the 
rest of onr system. I 'will- jnst mention, that your oh- 
pryation of the ferruginons nature of the lava which 
is thrown out from the depths of our volcanoes, gave 
me great pleasure. ‘ It has long been a supposition of 
mine^ that the iron contained in the substance of the 
globe has made it capable of becoming, as it is, a great 
magnet ^ that the fluid of magnetism exists perhaps in 
all space — so that there is a magnetical north and 
south of the universe, as well as of this g 2 ob©---and 
that, if it were possible for a man to fly from star to 
star, he might govern his course, by the compass : that 
it was by the power ■ of this general magnetism this 
globe became a particular magnet In soft or hot iron 
the fluid of magnetism is naturally diffused equally ; 
when within the influence of a magnet, it is drawn to 
one end of the iron, made denser there and rarer at 
the other. Wlnle the iron continues soft and hot, it 
is only a temporary magnet ; if it cools or grows hard 
in that situation, it becomes a permanent one, the mag» 
netic fluid not easily resuming its equilibrium. Per- 
haps it may be owing to the permanent magnetism of 
this globe, which It had not at first, that its axis is at 
present kept parallel to itself, and not liable to the 
changes it formerly suflered, which occasioned the 
^pture of its shell, the submersions and emersions of 
its lands, and the confusion of its seasons. The px*esent 
polar and equatorial diameters differing fi*om each 
other near ten leagues, it is easy to conceive, in c^e 
some power should shift the axis gradually, and place - 
it in the present equator, and make the new equator 
pass through the present poles, what a sinking of waters 
wonld happen in the present equatelal regions, and 
what a rising in. the present pblar r^ops ; so iat vast ' ’ 
tracts would be discovered fiiat now are under water, 
and others covered that now. are dry,, the water rising 
and sinking m the diflbrent extremes near five leagues i 
Such an operation as this possibly occasioned much of 
Europe— and, among the rest, of this mountain of 
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Fassy, on wMgIi I.liye, and wHcli is composed of lime- 
stone, rock and sea shells — ^to, be abandoned by the sea, 
and to change its ancient climate, which seems to have 
been a hot one. The globe being now become a perfect 
magnet, we are perhaps safe from any fnture change 
of its axis.** But we are still subject to the accidents 
on the surface, which are occasioned by a wave in the 
internal, ponderous fluid : and such a wave is produced 
by the sudden violent explosion yon mention, happen- 
ing from the junction of water and fire undei’ the earth, 
which not only, lifts the incumbent earth that is over 
the explosion, but, impressing with the same force the 
fluid under it, creates a w^ave that may run a thousand 
leagues, lifting, and thereby shaking successively, all 
the countries under which it passes. I know not whe- 
ther I have expressed myself so eleaidy, as not to get 
out of your sight in these reveries. 3f they occasion 
any new in^uiries> and produce a bettor hypothesis, 

[Icgcnious as the ooujccturo is by which Fjanklin, in the 
preceding paper, accoontsfor the alterations which havotahen 
place on the surface of the globe, it is now generally believed 
that these are attributable to much more simple causes than tho 
shifting of the equatorial axis through magnetic agency. It is 
believed, that all the , superficial changes which the earth has 
undergone, aro referable to infiaences operating on it at the 
present day with the same force jas''they have ever donOt Tho 
action of the atmosphere of running waUrs,, and of the ac- 
cording tb this doctrine, is perpetually engaged in washing down 
,and wearing away the 'existing matter of the earth's aurfaecj 
WMle,’cin the^pther hand, thw aro coimierbalanoing forow* 
such as 'and earfftfwa&gf, that not with .equal ornisteney 

in elevating tiro wom-down materials to' something, lilc© their 
' ordinal position, though,' it may be, with altered forms.' Tha 
immensity of time required (by this theory) to explain geological 
appearances, is tho’^sehief difficulty in the way of lb universal 
reoepifonj tut ©very additional ray of light thrown on the #iib- 
ject by the inquiries of man, tendemor© strongly to Impress the 
oonyioiaoit, that all Iht^ phenomena of the owih^s mtifaoe, in- 
stead Of 'having hem produced by great ^a»d violent mmm' of 
©hurt contJnuanc®,, are -the result «5tf -mmm of little imptSMo 

intenriiy* opemtlngthmugh Iong''8i00eaei?0'^a3 
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they 'R'ill not be quite uselesis. You see I have g5.ve^^ 
a loose to imagination, but I approve raucb more your 
metbod of philosopHsiiig^ which proceeds upon actual 
observation^ makes a eoiieetion of facts, and conchides 
no farther than those facts will warrant. In my pre- 
sent circumstances, that mode of studying the nature 
of the globe is out of my power, and therefore I have 
permitted myself to wander a little in the wilds of fancy. 
With great esteem, I have the honour to be, Sir, &e., 
'0 ' ■ ■ -V' ;ft'' : 

P. SI I have heard that chemists can by their , art 
decompose stone and wood, extracting a considerable 
quantity of water from the one, and air from the other. 
It seems natural to conclude from thi^ that water and 
air were ingredients in their original composition : for 
men cannot make new matter of any Idjid* In the 
same manner do we not suppose, that when we consume 
combustibles of all kinds, and produce heat or light, wc 
do not create that heat or light — ^we only decompose a 
stibstanee which received it originally as . a part of its 
composition I Heat may thus be considered as originally 
in a fluid state ; but, attracted by organised bodies in 
their growth,, becomes a part of the solid. Besides 
this, I catl conceive that, in tifie flrst assemblage of the 
particles of which this earth is composed, each brought 
its portion of the loose heat that had been connected 
with it, and the whole, when pressed together, produced 
the internal Are which still subsists. 


thoughts; ON the UNIYEESAL FhUIB, 
Pas^yfJum ^ 5 , 1784 . 

tImvM&kL space, as far as' we know 'of It, seems to be 
filled with subtle fluid, whose motion, or vibration, is 

called %ht# '• , : ■ ■ . , 

This fluid may possibly be the same with that which, 
being attracted by, and entering into other more solid 
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matter, dilates tlie substance, by separating the eousil- 
■ teent particles, and so rendemg some soEds, fluid, &m 
maintaMrig the fluidity of other’s : of which fluid when 
our bodies are totally depriyed, they are said to bo 
frozen I when they have a proper quantity, they are in 
health, and fit. to perform ail their functions 5 it is then 
called natural heat : when too much, it is called fever ; 
and when forced into the body in too great a quantity 
from without, it gives pain by separating and destroy- 
ing the flesh, and is then called buming'-and the fluid 
so entering and acting is called fire. 

While organised bodies, animal or vegetable, arc 
augmenting m growth, or aire supplying their continual 
waste, is not this done by attracting and coxisoHdating 
this fluid called fire, so as to form of it a part of their 
substance? and is it not a separation of the parts of 
such substance, which, dissolvin| its solid state, sets 
that subtle fluid at liberty, when it again makes its ap-« 
pearance as fire? 

For the power of man relative to matter s^eems limited 
to the dividing it, or 'iwing the various .kinds of it, or 
changing ito form and appearance by ^difibmit conipo* 
sitions of it, but docs not extend to the making or 
creating of new matter, or annihilating the did ; thus, 
H fire be au, originai element, or Mud of niatfer,_ its 
quantity is fixed and permanent In the world. . Wo 
cannot destroy any part of it, or make addition to It; 
we can only separate it from that which ctaifinw it, and 
set it at Hber^, as' when we- put wood In a situfttion to 
. be burnt 5' or transfer it from one solid io another, as 
when we make lime by burning stone, a part of the firo 
dislodged from the wood being left in' the stono. May 
•liot tms fluid, when at’ liberty, be capable of penetrate 
and entering into all bodies, organised m* not; 
qUidifeg easily in totehty those not organised, and quit- 
tind ea^sily hr part those which are^-the part assumed 
ana fixed remaining till the body is dissolved I 
. Is H hot; this fiula v^^hlch keeps asunder the particles 

^of pernfltfeing-them to approaeh/or separating 
■»' proportioii' as ite'-f qaafity l»'''''dimialshf 
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m angmeiiied? Is it mt tlie greater grarity^of tBs 
particles of air^i wMch forces the particles of mis liaid 
to mount with the matters to wmch it is attached, as 
smoke or vapour ? 

Does it not seem to have a great affinity %vith water, 
since it will quit a solid to xinite with that fitiid, and go 
off with it in vapour, leaving the solid cold to the touch, 
and the degree, nieasurahle by the thermometer 2 
The vapour rises attached to this fluid ; hut at a 
certain height they separate, and the vapour descends 
in rain, retaining but little of it, in snow or hail less. 
What becoihes of that fluid 2 Boes it rise above, our 
atmosphere, and mix equally with the universal mass 
of the same kind? Or does a spherical stratum of it, 
denser, or less mixed with air, attracted by this globe, 
and repelled or pushed up only to a eertainheight from 
its surlice by the greater weight of air, remain there 
surrounding the globe, and proceeding with it round 
the sun? ; . ■ , 

In such case, as there may be a continuity ox? com-* 
munication of this fluid through the air quite down to 
the earth, is it not by the vibrations given to it by the 
sun that light appears to us ; and may it not be, that 
every one of the infinitely small vibrations^ strikmg 
common matter with a certain force, enter its substance, 
are held there by attraction, and augmented by euo 
cceding vibrations, till the matter has received as much 
as their force can drive into it ? 

Is it not thxis that the surface of this globe is con* 
tinually heated by such repeated vibrations in the day, 
and cooled by the escape of the heat when those vibra- 
tions are discontinued in the night, or intercepted and 
reflected by eloxids ? - 

Is it not thus that fire is amassed, and makes the 
greatest part of the substance of combustible bodies 2 
Perhaps when this globe was first formed, and its 
original' particles took their place at certain distances 
from the centre, in proportion to their greater or less 
gravity, the fliiid fire, attracted towards, that centre, 
might in great part be obliged, as lightest, to take place 
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, above the rest, and thus form the sphere of fire above 
supposed^ wMch, would afterwards be coxitiimaily dmii« 
nisbmgbjthesuWtane© it afforded to organised bodies; 
and the quantity restored to it again by the burning or 
other sepai-ating of the xiarts of those bodit^s. 

Is not the natural heat of animals thus prodiieoib by 
separating in digestion the paifs of food^ and setting 
their fire at liberty ? 

Is it not this sphere of fire which kindles the wan- 
dering globes that sometimes j>ass through it in our 
course round the sun, have their surface kindled by it, 
and burst when their included air is greatly x*ai*efied by 
the heat on their burning surfaces 

[It is obvious from this paper, that tho extraordinary points 
of similarity between the phenomena of heat and light, had 
struck forcibly the acute mind of Fnuiklin. Since his time, 
the same idea has been entertained, and farther elucidated, by 
many men of science; but no cleai* views of tho relation existing 
between these two elements have yet been arrived at. It has 
been held by some philOBOphers, that not only light and heat, 
but also eloctrieity, galvanism, maguetSsns, and the uervoaa 
principle, are all modiHontions of one great and imivaml'ihiid. ] 
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